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OPENING   ARGUMENT    OF   FRED    H. 
WILLIAMS,    Esq. 


Ten   A.M.,    Tuesday^  Feb.   i,  1887.     Senator   Kimball 
jjreaiding. 

I  WILL  briefly  state,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
that  the  appearance  of  these  petitioners  from  Beverly 
Farms  in  these  halls  of  legislation,  asking  for  the  rights 
of  local  self-government,  is  but  the  result  of  an  agita- 
tion of  more  than  forty  years'  duration,  the  murmurings 
of  which  have  been  heard  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
finally  burst  forth  into  active  life  and  fiamiiig  energy 
in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  story  of  our  shipwreck  on 
the  shoals  of  the  Legislature  of  1886  must  be  familiar  to 
you  all.  Briefly  told,  it  is  this  :  After  an  almost  unani- 
mous report  from  the  Committee  on  Towns,  we  went 
before  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  there,  after 
demagogical  appeals  to  prejudice,  the  most  wilful  mis- 
representations of  facts,  and  a  resort  to  parliamentary 
tactics  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bring  a  blush  even  to  the 
cheek  of  a  victor  at  the  mention  of  the  words  fairness 
and  justice,  we  went  down. 

But,  while  we  went  down,  it  was  not  to  our  death. 
On  the  contrary,  we  appear  before  you  to-day  with  a 
bold  front,  with  undaunted  courage,  with  renewed  activ- 
ity, with,  if  it  were  possible,  even  greater  unanimity, 


and  with  a  determination  to  succeed,  if  success  is  possi- 
ble by  any  honorable  and  fail'  means. 

The  questions  naturally  arise  in  your  mind,  who  are 
these  people,  whence  come  they,  and  what  claims  have 
they  upon  our  recognition?  Let  a  stranger  take  the 
cars  at  the  Boston  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Railroad, 
and  after  riding  out  about  twenty-one  miles,  passing 
into  Essex  County  and  over  the  Gloucester  branch  of 
the  Eastern  road,  leave  the  cars  at  Beverly  Farms  sta- 
tion, located  on  the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts 
Bav  ;  and  then  let  him  pass  out  into  the  village  and 
look  about,  and  I  venture  to  say  he  will  imagine  himself 
in  an  average,  prosperous  Xew  England  country  town. 
And  when  he  learns,  upon  inquiry,  that  here  upon  a 
territory  of  3,544  acres  dwells  a  population  of  1,316 
people,  of  all  classes  and  occupations,  possessed  of 
churches,  of  schools,  of  shops  and  stores  of  every  kind 
and  description,  in  fact,  possessed  of  every  element  and 
attribute  that  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  town 
government ;  when,  moreover,  he  learns  that  the  nearest 
settlement,  ^Manchester,  is  three  miles  distant,  and  that 
Beverly,  of  which  the  Farms  is  nommally  a  part,  is 
four  miles  and  a  half  distant ;  and  when  he  learns,  fur- 
ther, that  if  this  town  should  be  incorporated  it  would 
have  a  larger  population  than  126  of  the  326  towns  in 
this  Commonwealth,  a  larger  number  of  polls  than  104, 
and  a  larger  valuation  than  a  majority  of  the  towns  in 
this  Commonwealth,  —  then,  I  venture  to  say,  he  will 
wonder,  as  all  strangers  do,  and  as  all  these  petitioners 
do,  why  Beverly  Farms  is  not  a  separate  town. 

And  we  trust  that  this  will  be  your  opinion,  when  you 
further  learn  that  the  present  town  of  Beverly,  covering 
a  territory  of  8,628  acres,  with  a  population  in  1885  of 


9,186,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  is  one  of  the  most 
tlirivin<j:  and  prosperous  towns  in  the  State,  possessed  of 
every  thing  that  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
successful  town,  including  a  very  generous  debt  of  about 
|890,00() ;  it  being,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  largest 
in  the  State.  It  is  exceeded  in  population  by  only 
eleven  towns,  in  polls  by  only  eight,  and  in  valuation  by 
only  one  ;  namely,  Brookline.  And,  if  Beverly  Farms 
should  be  incorporated,  the  part  of  the  old  town  remain- 
ing would  still  be  one  of  the  largest,  most  thriving,  and 
prosperous  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  Even  then 
she  would  rank  eighth  in  valuation,  twelfth  in  the  num- 
ber of  polls,  and  twentieth  in  population. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  appear  before  you 
to-day  with  petitions  already  presented,  and  which  I 
think  have  reached  you,  containing  the  names  of  281 
signers.  There  appear  282  names ;  but  one  name,  that 
of  Mr.  llandall,  is  there  by  mistake,  AVc  have  also 
other  petitions,  which  will  come  to  you  through  the 
proper  channels,  containing  the  names  of  ten  gentlemen, 
all  of  whom  are  voters  ;  and  we  also  have  petitions  con- 
taining the  signatures  of  199  ladies.  So  I  think  we 
may  properly  say  that  the  degree  of  unanimity  which 
characterizes  this  movement  on  the  part  of  these  peti- 
tioners is  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  class 
of  legislation.  Why,  sir,  we  need  not  go  into  further 
details,  but  we  may  simply  refer  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  opposition  in  Beverly,  in  which  you  will  constantly 
see  it  proclaimed  that  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
Beverly  Farms  are  all  crying,  "Division!  "  "Division!" 
"  Division  !  "  It  would  require  a  decimal  of  more  than 
three  figures  to  show  the  percentage  of  property  owned 
by  citizens  on  the  Farms  who  oppose  this  movement. 


Of  our  ability  to  administer  town  affairs,  and  our 
capability  to  manage  any  of  the  affairs  of  a  municipality, 
it  seems  to  me  only  necessary  to  suggest  to  you  that  our 
population  is  made  up  of  men  and  women  descended 
from  New  England  stock  and  of  New  England  origin. 

Now,  we  shall  hope  to  show  to  you  that  it  will  be 
for  the  advantage  of  these  petitioners  to  be  incorpor- 
ated as  a  town,  because  it  will  be  for  their  convenience. 
Towns  are  made  for  the  population,  not  the  popula- 
tion for  the  towns.  Every  man  in  Beverly  Farms  who 
attends  a  town  meeting  must  travel,  on  the  average, 
nine  miles,  —  four  and  one-half  miles  each  way.  Every 
man  who  desires  to  register  as  a  voter  must  travel  the 
same  distance ;  and  every  member  of  the  board  of 
public  officers  in  the  town  of  Beverly,  who  resides  at 
Beverly  Farms,  must  travel  the  same  distance  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  board ;  and,  likewise,  any  one 
who  desires  to  consult  an  officer  of  the  town.  And 
this  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  attendance  of 
scholars  upon  the  high  school  in  Beverly,  and  to  all 
those  who  desire  to  consult  the  public  library. 

The  result  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  upon  a 
moment's  consideration.  Take  it  in  connection  with 
the  town  meetings,  the  number  of  which  is  constantly 
increasing,  by  reason  of  the  necessarily  large  amount 
of  business  involved  in  carrying  on  a  town  of  that 
size.  We  shall  show  you  there  is  practically  no  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Farms  people.  This  non- 
attendance,  you  can  readily  see,  is  increased  by  the  fact, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  March  and  November 
meetings,  they  are  generally  held  in  the  evening,  which 
increases  the  difficulty  of  attendance,  particularly  in 
inclement  weather.     While  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is 


railroad  communication,  yet  the  trains  are  run  at  such 
times  that  carriage  conveyance  is  principally  the  means 
of  attending  town  meetings.  If,  for  instance,  a  labor- 
ing-man, or  any  other,  desires  to  attend  a  meeting  in 
the  evening,  and  go  by  cars,  he  must  leave  his  work 
so  early  in  the  afternoon  as  to  lose  a  large  amount  of 
time ;  and  in  order  to  reach  home  he  is  frequently 
obliged  to  leave  the  meeting  before  it  adjourns.  These 
facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  all  the 
voters  of  Beverly  Farms,  marshalled  in  full  array,  make 
only  an  insignificant  minority,  when  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  voters  of  the  town,  so  that  any  cause 
which  they  desu'e  to  present  is  almost  hopeless,  if  it 
is  against  the  wishes  of  those  in  the  other  part  of  the 
town ;  taken  in  connection,  also,  wdth  the  further  fsicts, 
that  the  harsh  treatment  they  sometimes  receive,  and 
their  feeling  that  there  is  a  total  disregard  of  their 
wishes  with  regard  to  town  officers,  have  so  disheart- 
ened these  people,  that  they  practically  fail  to  attend 
any  of  the  meetings,  except  the  annual  meetings  in 
March  and  November,  and  then  only  in  small  numbers. 
In  short,  these  people  are  practically  disfranchised,  — 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  certainly  is  deplorable. 

Take  it  also  in  the  matter  of  town  officers.  We  shall 
be  prepared  to  show  you  that  even  after  a  caucus  ^  held 
by  the  Farms  people,  and  attended  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  voters,  has  selected  their  officers,  all  men  of 
irreproachable  character,  these  people  are  unable  to 
secure  the  election  of  those  gentlemen,  particularly 
if  they  desire  to  elect  them  to  offices  where  they  will 
have  a  hand  in  the  expenditure  of  money.  They  have 
been  able  to  obtain  the  election  of  a  school-committee 
'man.     Last  year,  for  instance,  after  they  had  nominated 


a  man  for  assessor,  whom  they  desh-ed  to  represent 
them,  —  a  man  who  owns  real  estate  and  personal  estate, 
—  the  town  elected  as  the  assessor  from  the  Farms  a 
man  who  does  not  own  a  dollar's  worth  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  bnt  only  pays  a  poll  tax.  So  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  it  is  only  by  the  grate- 
ful consideration  of  the  people  residing  in  the  old  town 
that  we  are  enabled  to  secure  any  thing  which  we  de- 
sire, unless,  perchance,  after  a  petition  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, we  are  enabled  to  secure  some  of  the  things  for 
our  end  of  the  town  which  we  represent  are  desirable. 

The  same  objection  of  distance  arises  in  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  the  high  school  in  Beverly.  On 
account  of  the  necessary  early  leaving,  the  waiting  at 
stations,  the  inconvenience  of  meals,  the  dangers  from 
railway  travel  for  young  people,  both  physical  and 
moral,  the  parents  feel  that  they  are  laboring  under  a 
great  disadvantage,  and  wish  for  a  change  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a  school  of  high  grade  in  their  own 
vicinity  and  near  their  homes. 

The  villages  of  Beverly  Farms  and  Beverly,  situated 
at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  town,  are  separated  by  a 
large  tract  of  wood  and  marsh  land,  which,  while  it  by 
no  means  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the 
places,  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  not  be  occu- 
pied probably  during  the  next  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years,  and  certainly,  if  we  may  judge  any  thing  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  building  has  not  reached  out 
in  that  dhection  from  either  settlement.  Through  this 
section  we  have  drawn  our  division  line,  cutting  very 
few  valuable  estates,  and  making  very  little,  if  any, 
change  in  school  districts  ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  con- 
ceded by  allj  that  it  is  the  most  natural  line  of  division 


between  the  two  communities.  Consequently,  in  view 
of  this  natural  separation,  the  people  of  the  two  sec- 
tions form  two  independent  communities,  and  now  have 
a  diversity  of  interests.  AVhile  this  may  have  been 
different  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  nearly  all 
the  people  of  Beverly  were  engaged  in  hand  shoe- 
making  during  the  winter,  and  in  mackerel  fishing 
during  the  summer,  now  the  mackerel  fisheries  have 
entirely  died  out,  and  hand  shoe-making,  as  you  all 
know,  has  given  place  to  the  manufacture  of  shoes  by 
machinery,  and  Beverly  is  now  one  of  the  leading  shoe 
manufacturing  towns  in  New  England. 

I  have  gathered  a  few  statistics,  the  only  ones  I  could 
get  from  the  United  States  census,  and  the  earliest  date 
being  1845.  These  show  that  in  1845,  736  individuals 
were  engaged  in  manufacturing  shoes  by  hand,  and 
the  yearly  value  of  the  product  was  $1 10,885.  In  1880, 
which  is  the  latest  date  I  can  get  comparative  statistics, 
there  were  employed  1,320  individuals  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes  by  machinery,  and  the  yearly 
value  of  the  product  was  $2,483,831.  In  1845  there 
were  forty-six  vessels  engaged  in  mackerel  and  cod 
fishing,  and  the  capital  invested  was  $100,000.  In 
1880  there  were  no  statistics  whatever  regarding  the 
fisheries,  and  the  few  statistics  that  were  gathered  —  I 
understand  there  are  a  fevy  vessels  that  do  go  out  from 
Beverly  —  were  grouped  with  those  of  Salem.  The  re- 
sult is,  that,  while  Beverly  has  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing shoe  manufacturing  towns  in  the  Commonwealth, 
—  and,  in  fact,  in  New  England,  —  the  people  of  the 
Farms  are  employed  as  mechanics,  or  are  engaged  in 
/arming  and  market-gardening,  and  other  kindred  pur- 
suits.    Since  1860,  and  perhaps  since  a  period  earlier 
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than  that,  the  communities  have  been  gradually  growing 
apart,  and  they  have  to-day  nothing  in  common.  The 
people  of  the  Farms,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Beverly, 
attend  churches  within  their  own  limits,  they  have  their 
own  courses  of  lectures,  they  celebrate  the  national  holi- 
days by  themselves,  and  observe  Memorial  Day  by 
appropriate  services.  They  have  their  own  social  organ- 
izations, and  they  are  in  every  respect  as  distinct  and 
separate  from  Beverly  as  they  are  from  Manchester,  — 
and,  in  fact,  more  so.  Furthermore,  even  the  trade, 
when  going  outside  of  the  Farms,  passes  on  to  Salem  or 
to  Boston,  as  can  be  show^n  by  statistics  from  the  railway 
offices. 

In  this  connection  we  shall  hope  to  show  you  that  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  two  communities  are  entirely  dis- 
similar ;  and,  by  reason  of  this  non-intercourse  of  the 
people  of  the  two  communities,  the  wants  of  one  com- 
munity cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  other. 

From  1870  to  1885  the  population  of  Beverly  in- 
creased from  6,507  to  9,186.  During  the  same  period 
the  valuation  of  the  property  increased  from  $5,563,056 
to  |10,6M3,425.  And,  while  there  has  been  a  healthy 
and  gradual  growth  at  the  Farms,  the  bulk  of  building, 
and  the  increase  of  business  and  population,  have  been 
at  Beverly.  Consequently  to-day  Beverly  has  the  aspect 
and  character  of  a  city,  with  all  the  wants  and  demands 
of  a  city,  such  as  sewers,  paving,  police  force,  etc. ;  while 
Beverly  Farms  continues  a  country  tow^n,  with  few,  if 
any,  demands  for  things  which  are  necessities  in  Bev- 
erly, but  would  be  luxuries  for  the  people  at  the  Farms. 
There  naturally  follows  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  Farms  people  to  contribute  towards  such  expenses, 
from  the  result  of  which  they  derive  no  benefit. 
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This  rapid  growth  has  already  created  a  desire  and 
hope  on  the  part  of  many  in  Beverly,  that,  ere  long, 
Beverly  may  secure  a  city  charter.  In  such  an  event 
the  Farms  would  be  but  an  outlying  ward,  receiving 
none  of  the  benefits,  and  suffering  all  the  disadvantages; 
its  only  use  being,  like  that  of  a  foreign  province,  to 
furnish  means  of  supplies  for  the  home  or  central  gov- 
ernment. To  this  suggestion  the  people  of  the  Farms 
most  seriously  object. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  that  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Beverly  Farms  has  received  a  serious 
check  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Beverly  assessors, 
whereby  the  valuation  of  the  property  at  the  Farms  has 
been  increased  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars.  Build- 
ing is  at  a  standstill.  All  industry  is  paralyzed ;  and  all 
the  citizens,  both  the  people  who  reside  there^  and  the 
people  who  have  money  invested  there,  await  with 
anxiety  the  result  of  this  movement,  feeling  that  if  we 
do  not  succeed  the  future  has  nothing  in  store  but  stag- 
nation, with  ultimate  ruin  and  decay.  No  one,  be  he 
a  capitalist  or  a  laboring-man,  can  afford  to  invest  his 
money  where  in  a  single  year  the  valuation  of  his  prop- 
erty may  be  increased,  as  it  has  been  during  the  past 
year,  from  100  to  between  200  and  300  per  cent.  Out 
of  a  total  increase  of  the  whole  valuation  of  the  town 
last  year  of  $2,870,225,  only  $213,440  has  been  placed 
on  the  property  of  the  old  town,  both  real  and  personal 
estate,  and  the  balance  has  been  placed  on  the  Farms ; 
and  of  this  balance,  $1,723,810  is  upon  real  estate. 
We  claim  that  such  action  is  unjust,  cruel,  and  iniqui- 
tous ;  either  one  among  a  series  of  acts  of  revenge  upon 
a  people  who  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of  coming  before 
the  Legislature  and  asking  for  their  independence,  or 
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an  example  of  what  we  may  expect  at  the  hands  of  the 
town  officers  who  are  in  power.  There  was  certainly  a 
method  in  their  acts  ;  and  we  shall  hope  to  show  that 
this  increase  was  so  laid  that  you  have  only  the  alterna- 
tive of  choosing  whether  it  was  a  penalty  for  our  action 
of  last  winter,  or  deliberately  imposed  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  proportion  of  the  debt  we  should  assume 
in  the  event  of  success  with  our  present  petition. 

We  shall  show  you  that  there  are  not  only  inequali- 
ties in  the  valuations  of  property  at  the  Farms,  but 
that  as  a  community  we  have  been  bodily  Ufted  up,  as  it 
were,  and  grossly  discriminated  against.  Furthermore, 
in  the  event  of  a  claim  that  our  valuations  were  for- 
merly low  as  compared  with  those  across  the  line,  we 
are  prepared  to  show  you  they  have  not  only  lifted  us 
up  on  a  level,  but  far  above  the  height  of  their 
valuations ;  being  ready,  if  necessary,  to  enter  upon 
pointed  comparisons  of  acres  on  each  side  of  the  line. 
AVith  a  new  town,  we  should  hope  to  so  manage  our 
affairs,  that  not  only  would  the  citizens  gladly  remain, 
but  that  they  would  do  so  with  some  feeling  of  security 
against  future  assaults  of  this  nature. 

You  possibly  may  hear  much  said  as  to  the  character 
of  this  movement ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  movement  of 
the  native  population,  but  of  the  summer-residents. 
We  hope  to  show  you,  not  only  from  an  examination 
of  the  petitions,  but  from  undisputed  testimony,  that 
the  whole  population  of  this  place  are  thoroughly  in 
earnest  in  this  matter,  and  heartily  desire  the  success 
of  this  movement. 

It  may  be  brought  to  your  attention  that  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  water-supply  has  been  provided,  and 
it  will  be  alleged,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Beverly 
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Farms  people.  We  shall  hope  to  show  you  that  the 
whole  origin  of  the  independent  source  of  supply  was 
in  Beverly,  and  the  only  motive  was  to  secure  a  cheaper 
water-supply  than  that  which  they  formerly  had  from 
Salem. 

You  may  he  told  that  the  people  of  Beverly,  if  this 
act  of  incorporation  is  granted,  will  lose  the  rights 
which  they  may  have  in  the  beaches  at  Beverly  Farms, 
We  shall  hope  to  show  you  that  every  right  which  any 
citizen  of  Beverly  now  has  in  any  of  those  beaches  will 
still  be  secured  to  him,  as  under  the  law  no  one  but 
members  of  the  West  End  Corporation  have  rights  in 
those  beaches. 

As  to  future  injury  to  the  old  town,  we  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  show  you,  as  a  matter  of  mathematical 
calculation,  that  there  can  be  none  ;  that  the  amount  of 
money  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  raise,  after  we  are 
set  off,  taking  such  ])roportion  of  the  debt  as  we  shall, 
will  be  no  larger  than  that  which  they  have  been  raising 
for  the  past  few  years.  So  far  as  the  question  of  good 
faith  is  concerned,  Ave  propose  and  are  willing  to  take 
the  proportion  of  the  debt  that  even  the  valuation  of 
this  year  shows  we  should  take.  And  while  we  think 
that  this  valuation  is  unjust  and  outrageous,  while  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  debt  was  incurred  for  Beverly 
Farms,  and  that  mostly  for  water  in  or  about  the  year 
1870,  —  when,  if  we  had  been  set  off,  we  should  have 
taken  only  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  whole  debt,  while 
under  the  valuation  of  this  year  we  shall  take-fifty  per 
cent,  —  yet  we  accept  the  situation,  we  will  assume  this 
unjust  proportion,  and  in  doing  so  we  think  there  can 
,be  no  allegation  of  a  breach  of  good  faith. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  we  can 
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show  vou,  as  we  hope  to  show  you,  that  we  have  a 
sufficient  area,  that  we  have  sufficient  population,  suffi- 
cient wealth  and  capability  to  manage  municipal  affairs, 
and  that  it  is  the  unquestionable  wish  of  the  people 
residing  on  the  territory  that  this  petition  should  suc- 
ceed ;  if  we  show  you  that  the  town  and  no  other  inter- 
est will  suffer  any  injury ;  nay,  more,  if  we  show  you 
that,  even  should  the  old  town  or  any  interest  suffer, 
that,  nevertheless,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the 
petitioners  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  disadvan- 
tages suffered  by  the  remonstrants,  —  then  we  claim,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  that  we  are  entitled  to  an  act  of 
incorporation. 

I  will  not  detain  nor  weary  you  with  any  argument 
as  to  the  policy  of  this  Commonwealth  regarding  the 
incorporation  of  new  towns.  I  will  gladly  refer  you  to 
the  opening  argument  of  my  brother  Myrick  in  behalf 
of  the  petitioners  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Hopedale ;  wherein  he  sets  forth,  in  far  more  eloquent 
terms  than  I  could  employ,  the  policy  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  quotes  the  admirable  statement  of  Hon. 
Richard  S.  Spofford  made  in  a  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  1859  (House  doc.  No.  108)  regarding  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Belmont.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
when  one  finds  to-day  326  towns  with  their  town  gov- 
ernments, in  this  small  State  of  Massachusetts ;  when  he 
goes  back  and  observes  the  simplicity  of  our  early  town 
governments,  and  finds  that  from  the  earliest  times  the 
General  Court  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  creat- 
ing new  towns,  and  in  adjusting  the  lines  of  towns  so 
Hs  to  accord  with  the  changes  constantly  taking  place  in 
localities ;  when  he  recalls  that  the  foreign  student  and 
the  American  statesman  have  recognized  that  the  little 
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townships  with  their  little  town  governments  form  the 
basical  element  of  our  political  system ;  when  he 
reflects  that  the  government  of  our  cities  presents  a 
problem  to  the  student  and  the  politician  of  the  hour 
of  such  seriousness  as  well-nigh  to  baffle  him,  and  that 
the  difficulties  of  governing  a  large  town  like  Beverly- 
differ  from  those  in  a  city  only  in  extent,  —  then  indeed 
he  must  be  dull  of  comprehension  if  he  would  not 
admit  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  to  incorpo- 
rate a  community  existing  under  such  conditions  as  we 
hope  to  show  exist  in  Beverly  Farms  ;  and  that,  in  asking 
for  an  act  of  incorporation,  we  are  only  seeking  to 
obtain  our  rights. 

Now,  just  a  word  as  to  the  little  corner  of  Wenham, 
which  appears  in  a  different  color  at  the  north-easterly 
part  of  the  map.  That  comprises  a  territory  of  a  little 
over  400  acres,  formerly  belonging  to  Beverly,  as 
Beverly  and  Wenham  formerly  belonged  to  Salem,  but 
which  in  some  re-arrangement  of  the  lines  was  taken 
from  Beverly  and  added  to  Wenham.  There  are  73 
people  residing  on  this  section,  represented  by  16 
voters.  The  valuation  is  something  rising  ^'25,000. 
All  the  interests  of  the  people  there  are  identified  with 
the  people  of  Beverly  Farms.  They  are  four  and  a 
half  miles  distant  from  AVenham  village,  and  the  only 
occasion  for  them  to  visit  Wenham  is  to  attend  town 
meetings.  They  get  their,  mail  at  the  Farms,  take  the 
cars  at  the  Farms,  attend  church  and  have  their  social 
relations  wholly  with  the  Farms  people ;  and  it  will  be 
greatly  to  their  convenience,  and  will  meet  with  their 
unanimous  desire,  —  every  poll  and  every  voter  has 
signed  the  petition,  —  if  they  could  be  incorporated 
-^vith  Beverly  Farms.     They  would  receive  advantages 
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in  the  way  of  schools  ;  and  it  would  also  be  of  advantage 
to  the  people  now  residing  in  Beverly  Farms  near  the 
Wenham  line,  in  that  they  could  send  their  children  to 
a  school  in  that  neighborhood  more  conveniently  than 
to  the  more  distant  part  of  Beverly  Farms,  where  the 
school  is  now  located.  As  to  any  loss  which  the  tovra 
of  Wenham  would  suffer,  I  believe  it  was  in  testimony 
last  year,  and  we  believe  the  fact  to  be  the  same  now, 
that  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  that  section 
of  Wenham  is  just  about  the  same  as  the  amount 
expended  there. 

(Mr.  Williams  then  explained  the  maps  to  the  com- 
mittee, pointing  out  the  various  roads,  public  buildings, 
and  other  matters  of  interest.) 

I  am  asked  by  one  of  the  committee  as  to  the  water- 
supply.  At  present  the  town  of  Beverly,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  gets  its  water-supply  by  purchase  from  Salem. 
Two  years  ago  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
authorizing  the  town  of  Beverly  to  take  an  independent 
supply  from  Wenham  Lake.  They  have  proceeded 
under  that  Act,  and  I  think  they  are  almost  prepared  ■ 
to  let  on  the  water.  Perhaps  for  general  information  I 
may  say  that  the  pipes  are  extended,  and  have  been 
since  1870,  over  the  whole  town  of  Beverly,  thus 
covering  North  Beverly,  Centreville,  and  the  Farms. 


TESTIMONY. 


TESTIMONY  OF  STEPHEN  J.  CONNOLLY. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Williams.)     You  reside  at  Beverly  Farms? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     And  do  business  there  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.     Contractor  and  builder. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  local  committee  of  Beverly 
Farms  ? 

A.     I  am,  sir. 

Q,     In  behalf  of  incorporation  ? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.  And  as  a  member  of  that  committee,  have  you  taken 
any  steps  to  ascertain  the  population  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  population  of  the  proposed  new- 
town  of  Beverly  Farms? 

A.     1,316. 

Q.     How  did  you  obtain  those  figures  ? 

A.  I  was  the  secretary  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  regular  committee  for  the  proposed  division  of  the  town 
of  Beverly,  and,  as  secretary  of  the  committee,  which  con- 
sisted of  five,  I  compiled  the  population,  which  proved  to  be 
1,316. 

Q.     How  did  the  committee  ascertain  it? 
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A.  They  ascertained  it  by  personally  going  around  to  the 
houses  and  finding  out ;  not  that  in  every  case  they  called  at 
every  house,  because  as  a  general  thing  everybody  on  the 
place  knows  who  lives  in  each  house. 

Q.     How  many  houses  are  there  ? 

A.     There  are  277. 

Q.     How  many  stables  and  barns  ? 

A.     198. 

Q.     And  what  is  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle  ? 

A,     342. 

Q.     How  many  children  under  five  years  of  age  ? 

A.     104. 

Q.     How  many  children  between  five  and  fifteen  ? 

A.     149. 

Q.     Total  number  under  21  years  of  age  ? 

A.     384. 

Q.     Males  over  21  ? 

A.     472. 

Q.     Females  over  21  ? 

A.    460. 

Q.     Making  a  total  of  how  many? 

A.    1,316. 

Q.  With  this  population  of  1,316,  how  will  Beverly 
Farms  compare  with  the  population  of  other  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth  ? 

A.     It  will  be  larger  than  126  other  towns. 

Q.  How  does  the  present  town  of  Beverly  rank  in  that 
respect  ? 

A.  The  present  town  of  Beverly  is  exceeded  in  popula- 
tion by  only  11  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  if  it  is 
divided  it  will  be  exceeded  by  19. 

Q.  That  is,  the  remaining  part  will  have  a  population 
exceeded  by  only  19  other  towns? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  proposed  new  town  will  be  larger  than  how 
many? 

A.    126,  I  believe. 
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Q.     What  stores,  shops,  etc.,  are  there  in  Beverly  Farms? 

A.  There  are  several  grocery-stores,  blacksmiths'  shops, 
provision-stores,  fish-stores,  millinery-stores,  carpenter-shops, 
and,  in  fact,  every  branch  of  business  is  carried  on  there, 
where  I,  for  instance,  can  go  and  order  any  sort  of  material 
that  I  want  for  houseliold  or  for  business  purposes. 

Q.     Is  there  any  thing  further  you  wish  to  add  ? 

A.  I  had  a  suggestion  to  make  to  the  committee,  that 
there  are  three  items  here  which  foot  up  a  total  population 
of  1,312, — the  total  under  21  years  of  age,  the  males  over 
21,  and  the  females  over  21.  This  explanation  I  make,  so 
that  the  chairman  will  not  get  confused  in  the  total  number 
by  adding  the  children  under  five  years  and  the  children 
between  five  and  fifteen. 

Cross- Examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  How  long  have  you  been  in 
business? 

A.  I  have  been  in  business  about  two  years  and  a  half  at 
Beverly  Farms,  and  before  that  about  a  year. 

Q.     Are  you  alone,  or  with  some  one  else? 

A.     I  have  two  brothers  in  business  with  me  at  present. 

Q.     What  is  your  business? 

A.     Contractor  and  builder  in  stone-work,  and  roads,  etc. 

Q.     Where  is  your  work  ? 

A.  My  work  at  present  is  all  in  IMagnolia  and  Manches- 
ter. I  haven't  a  man  working  at  Beverly  Farms,  and 
haven't  had  for  two  months. 

Q.     Before  that  how  was  it  ? 

A.  Before  that  the  percentage  of  my  business  done  in 
Beverly  Farms  was  about  15  per  cent,  and  outside  of 
Beverly  Farms  it  was  85. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  careful  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  your  business  in  Beverly  Farms  and  elsewhere  ? 

A.     I  have,  sir. 

Q.     When  did  you  take  the  trouble  to  do  that  ? 

A.     I  take  the  trouble  the  first  of  ever}'-  January. 
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Q.  To  estimate  the  amount  of  business  that  you  cany  on 
in  Beverly  Farms  as  compared  witli  your  wliole  business  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  can  foot  it  up  in  five  minutes  by  taking  each 
contract  and  job,  the  total  I  have  in  Beverly  Farms  and  out- 
side of  lieverly  Farms. 

(^>.     Wiiat  induces  you  to  do  it? 

A.     Simply  a  business  propensity. 

Q.     Is  that  all  ? 

A.  Well,  in  this  case  I  shoulil  say  that  it  is  more  curi- 
osity ;  not  tliat  I  ever  had  any  idea  of  being  a.skeil  any  ques- 
tion by  the  counsel  for  Beverly,  but  this  year  and  last  I  wjw 
s(»  very  much  interested  in  thi"  town,  I  thuM'^dit  I  would  look 
it  over  and  see  what  it  Wiis. 

(J.  And  you  have  not  made  that  calculation  until  this 
year,  then,  in  relation  to  your  business  ? 

^•l.     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  To  ascertain  what  the  amount  ycju  did  in  Beverly 
I'arms  wjus  as  compared  with  what  you  did  in  otlu-r  places? 

A.     No,  sir. 

V-     When  did  you  make  the  caUulation  this  year? 

.1.     I  made  it  this  year  shortly  after  the  first  of  Januar}*. 

V.  And  you  communicated  the  result  to  some  one,  I 
suppose '/ 

A.     No,  sir,  not  to  a  soul. 

Q.     Never  have  up  to  this  time? 

A.     No.  sir. 

^>.  How  many  contractors  and  builders  are  there  iti  licv- 
erly  Farms? 

A.  Perhaps  I  cannot  nanie  them  all,  but  I  have  footed 
tlu'in  up,  and  if  I  remember  rightly  there  are  ten  ;  that 
includes  carpenters,  etc. 

Q.     Firms  or  individuals? 

A.     Well,  I  suppose  they  are  all  firms. 

Q.     Your  rec(tllection  is  there  are  ten? 

.1.  As  I  recollect  it;  I  don't  make  it  as  a  positive  state- 
ment. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  your  special  line  of  business, 
stone-work  ? 
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,1.     Four. 

^>.  Are  they  generally  employed  priiitipally  at  the  Farms, 
do  you  know? 

A.  I  shoiihl  say  for  tlie  hust  year,  I  can  say  positively 
that,  for  instance,  Lawrence  Waston  &  Son  have  had  more 
men  employed  out  of  Beverly  Farms  th.iii  they  have  had 
there. 

Q.  How  many  liave  tht-y  had  employed  at  Beverly 
Farms '.' 

A.     I  cannot  say. 

V-     Have  y(»u  any  means  of  makinj^  an  estimate? 

A.      I  have  no  means  of  making  an  estimate  ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  WiM.lAM.s.  Mr.  Watijon  is  going  on  as  the  next  wit- 
la  ss,  if  you  want  to  ask  him. 

(J.  Wjjat  other  contractors  in  the  same  line  that  you  are 
in  have  been  empl<»yed  at  Beverly  Farms  during  the  last 
year,  aiul  during  the  hust  two  or  three  years? 

A.  I>aniel  Linnehan  has  last  yeiir,  and  Cleorge  T.  Lar- 
com  has,  which  comprises  the  four,  including  Connolly 
Brotljers. 

(J.     TJjey  have  both  been  employe<i  at  the  Farms? 

A.     To  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Q.     How  many  men  do  eacli  employ? 

A.     That  I  cannttt  say,  sir. 

^>.  Do  you  know  h»»w  many  men  there  are  at  the  Farms 
who  are  classed  as  laborei-s  in  your  petition? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  tliink  not.     I  cannot  say. 

(^>.     Haven't  you  seen  the  number  G8  given? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  can't  say  I  have  ;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  in  regard  to  that,  whether  that  is 
a  correct  statement  of  the  noraber? 

.1.  I  have  formed  none  at  all;  I  d<»n't  know;  I  haven't 
given  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  going  into  it  particularly  now, 
but  the  most  of  the  petitioners  reside  in  the  village  of  Bev- 
erly Farms,  do  they  not,  the  larger  number? 

^-1.     I  presume  they  do  ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  there  been  any  building  in  the  village  of  Beverly- 
Farms  during  the  past  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  recollect,  there  have  been  four  resi- 
dences built,  besides  the  engine-house.  Two  of  those  were 
built  by  the  so-called  summer-residents  and  two  by  regular 
residents,  all-the-year-round  residents. 

Q.  How  many  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  built 
by  those  you  term  regular  residents  ? 

A.     That,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  a  little  more  particularly  the  places 
of  business  at  Beverly  Farms.  You  say  that  you  can  get 
every  thing  there  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  use  in  the 
course  of  your  business  ? 

A.  The  expression  I  used,  sir,  was  "order."  I  can  get 
nearly  every  thing  upon  demand,  and  I  can  order  any  thing 
that  I  want. 

Q.  You  can  do  that  at  any  place,  I  suppose,  if  you  can 
get  a  messenger  to  go  and  get  it.  Is  there  any  hardware- 
store  at  the  Farms  ? 

A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  misconstrue  my  statement. 
I  do  not  mean  through  a  messenger,  by  any  means ;  I  mean 
through  a  store-keeper. 

Q.     Is  there  any  hardware-store  at  Beverly  Farms? 

A.  Not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  hardware-store 
I  should  not  consider  it ;  but  there  is  a  grocery-store  run  by 
D.  W.  Hardy  &  Sons.  In  fact,  you  might  call  it  a  country 
store.  I  can  buy  shovels  there  and  rakes,  and  have  bought 
them. 

Q.     That  was  established  within  a  year  ? 

A.     It  was,  sir. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  a  witness  for  the  petitioners 
last  year  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  testified  that  he  was  a  contractor  and  builder 
last  year  ?  Well,  sir,  what  are  the  other  places  of  business 
you  referred  to  at  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.     Well,  there  are  fish-stores.      There  is  a  fish-store  in 
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connection  with  a  grocery-store  run  by  Bennett,  and  there  is 
a  grocery-store  run  by  Isaac  F.  Day.  I  can  mention,  if  you 
desire  it,  every  store  on  the  place. 

Q.  Suppose  we  speak  of  the  fish-stores  now.  What  por- 
tion of  the  year  are  they  open  as  fish-stores  ? 

A.  There  is  one  of  them  open  all  the  year  around ;  and 
the  other  store,  one  other  store,  is  run  by  a  Boston  firm. 

Q.     Which  one  is  that  ? 

A.     O'Brien's. 

Q.     That  the  one  that  is  open  the  year  around  ? 

A.     No,  Bennett  &  Telfer's. 

Q.     When  was  that  store  started  ? 

A.  I  won't  say  positively,  but  I  should  say  somewheres 
about  two  years  ago. 

Q.     Isn't  it  within  a  year? 

A.     I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.     That  you  are  not  sure  about  ? 

A,  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  sir.  As  regards  fish-stores, 
that  store  is  kept  open  all  the  year  around,  and  one  of  the 
other  fish-stores  is  run  by  Mr.  Stopford  of  Beverly ;  he  does 
not  keep  it  open  in  winter,  but  he  sends  his  team  around 
through  the  Farms  regularly  in  winter. 

Q.     From  Beverly  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  in  the  way  of  fish-stores,  I  believe. 
Now,  go  ahead  and  state  what  the  other  places  of  business 
are. 

A.  There  is  another  fish-store  run  by  O'Brien  Brothers 
of  Boston,  and  there  is  a  grocery-store  run  by  Messrs.  Cos- 
tello  &  Graham. 

Q.  This  one  run  by  O'Brien  Brothers  is  closed  in  the 
winter  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir.  There  is  a  small  store,  a  sort  of  small 
variety-store,  a  fruit  and  candy  store  run  by  Mr.  Day.  In 
the  same  building  there  is  a  plumber's  shop  run  by  Perkins 
ife  Pierce. 

Q.     When  was  that  plumbing  business  established  ? 
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A.     Last  spring. 

Q.     Since  the  hearing  last  year  ? 

A.     I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.     Go  on. 

A.  Then  running  up  the  street  we  come  to  the  shoe-store 
of  Andrew  Stanley,  which  is  kept  open  all  the  year  around. 
Then  comes  a  millinery-store  kept  by  the  Misses  LifiBn. 

Q.  That  business  was  also  started  within  a  year,  was  it 
not? 

A.     I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.     Are  you  sure  about  it? 

A.     I  am  quite  sure,  sir. 

Q.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  lias  that  business  been 
running  ? 

A.  That  business  has  been  running  for,  I  think  it  will  be, 
two  years  either  next  June  or  July,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
from  the  fact  it  was  started  as  soon  as  Mr.  Marshall  occupied 
the  new  store,  which  was  about  that  time.  Then  there  is  an 
apothecary-store  in  which  you  can  get  all  sorts  of  drugs, 
medicines,  etc.,  and  general  country  furnishing  goods.  It  is 
a  regular  country  store  in  connection  with  the  apothecary- 
store.  Then  we  come  to  O'Brien  Brothers'  fish-market,  and 
then  to  Costello  &  Graham's  grocery-store.  Then  going  up 
to  Pride's  Crossing  to  the  depot,  you  strike  Stopford's  fish- 
store,  then  Trowt's  variety-store  and  pool-room,  and  another 
post-office.  Then  there  is  another  grocery-store  run  by  John 
Burchstead,  a  provision-store  run  by  J.  W.  Dane,  another 
grocery-store  run  by  Henry  Wyatt,  and  another  provision- 
store  run  by  Edward  Wyatt.  Those  are  all  I  can  recollect 
at  present. 

Q.     Mr.  Wyatt's  place  is  in  Wenham,  isn't  it  ? 

A.    I  think  it  is  —  yes,  I  know  it  is. 

Q.  Taking  the  places  that  you  have  mentioned  since  men- 
tioning the  apothecary-store,  how  many  of  those  places  are 
open  the  year  round,  and  how  man}'  only  in  the  summer  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  positively  how  many  are  open  the  year 
round,  but  I  know  positively  how  many  are  closed  in  winter. 
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They  are  Stopford's  fish-store,  O'Briens'  fish-store,  and  J. 
W.  Dane's  meat-market,  of  which  he  has  a  branch  in  the 
same  place,  actually  making  four  stores  closed  in  winter  ; 
and,  perhaps,  I  think  the  plumber  is  away  this  winter,  which 
makes  a  total  of  five,  run  by  four  different  men. 

Q.     Are  there  no  others  ? 

A.     Not  to  my  recollection,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  stores  were  there  open  at  Beverly  Farms 
yesterday  and  doing  business?     Were  there  more  than  four? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  there  were. 

Q.     How  many  will  you  say? 

A.  I  won't  guess  at  it.  I  won't  jump  at  it.  I  can  calcu- 
late it,  sir,  if  you  wish  to  wait.     I  can  count  nine,  sir. 

Q.     Nine  places  that  were  open  yesterday  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     From  your  actual  observation  ? 

A.  Not  from  actual  observation  ;  but,  without  the  owner 
was  sick  or  dying,  or  something  of  that  sort,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  assert  that  they  were  open  yesterday. 

Q.     Are  those  all  in  the  Farms,  all  the  places  you  speak  of? 

A.  There  are  two  in  the  part  of  Wenham  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  set  off. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  belonging  to  a  committee  ;  being  secre- 
tary, as  I  understood  you,  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
regular  committee  on  division.     Was  that  your  language  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.     Who  was  the  treasurer  of  the  general  committee  ? 

A.  I  think,  sir,  the  treasurer  is  Mr.  William  H.  Larcom  ; 
that  I  won't  say  positively.  He  was  the  treasurer,  but  he 
was  out  of  town  for  a  short  time,  and  I  can't  say  positively 
whether  he  is  the  treasurer  now  or  not. 

Q.     When  was  that  committee  appointed  ? 

A.  That  committee  was  appointed  last  spring  by  a.  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Beverly  Farms. 

Q.     Held  where  ? 

A.     In  Marshall's  Hall. 

Q.     Of  how  many  does  the  committee  consist  ? 
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A.     The  committee  consists  now,  I  think,  of  about  forty. 

Q.     And  what  sub-committees  are  there  ? 

A.  Well,  there  is  an  executive  committee,  and  no  regular 
sub-committee,  no  regular  standing  committee  besides  that, 
except  the  committee  who  have  the  contribution  paper  in 
charge. 

Q.     What  do  you  call  it  —  a  contribution  committee? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  or  subscription. 

Q.     Of  whom  is  the  executive  committee  composed  ? 

A.  I  can't  recollect  positively  now,  but,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  Mr.  Alvin  Haskell  —  the  other  two  I  don't 
recollect ;  I  think  there  are  three  on  the  committee. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Williams.)     Mr.  Hardy? 

A.     I  think  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Haskell ;  and  Mr.  Farley 
was  on  the  committee,  but  Mr.  Farley  has  resigned,  and  his 
place  has  not  been  filled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  Have  there  been  meetings  of 
the  executive  committee  held  during  the  summer,  do  you 
know  ? 

A.  Not  having  been  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  cannot 
say. 

Q.  Have  there  been  weekly  meetings  of  any  committee 
held  during  the  summer? 

A.  I  think  so,  during  all  but  about  two  of  the  hottest 
months  in  the  summer. 

Q.     Commencing  last  spring  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Have  you  been  present  at  those  meetings  ? 

A.     I  have,  sir. 

Q.     What  committee  was  that? 

A.  The  regular  committee  for  the  proposed  division  of 
the  town  of  Beverly. 

Q.     And  have  they  met  weekly  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  they  have. 

Q.     Where? 

A.     At  Marshall's  Hall. 
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Q.     Ill  every  instance  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

^.     Where  else  ? 

J..  At  the  chapel  in  at  least  one  or  two  instances,  to  my 
recollection  ;  two  instances,  I  think. 

Q.     Any  other  place  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Whom  have  you  seen  at  those  meetings  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bearing  of  all  this,  Mr. 
Moulton  ?  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  time  to  discuss  it,  but 
can  you  tell  me  briefly  if  you  think  it  is  very  important? 

Mr.  Moulton.  I  do,  sir.  I  would  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  committee  unless  I  considered  it  of  importance.  I 
will  endeavor  to  make  the  importance  of  it  appear  later,  or 
1  will  state  it  now,  if  the  committee  desire. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  names,  I  do  not  care  for 
forty  names,  perhaps,  of  people  who  live  in  Beverly  Farms, 
but  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  names  of  some  persons  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  those  meetings? 

A.  I  have  met  there  Mr.  Jesse  Pierce,  Daniel  W.  Hardy, 
J\Ir.  Andrew  Stanley,  Mr.  George  Pierce,  Mr.  John  Larcom, 
my  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Connelly,  Mr.  Eben  Day. 

Q.  I  won't  trouble  you  with  any  more  of  those  names. 
Have  you  met  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  jun? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  have  not  this  year. 

Q.     Have  you  seen  him  there  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Has  he  been  to  any  of  the  meetings,  to  your  knowl- 
edge? 

A.     Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  say  he  has  Eot  been  to  the  meetings  of  that 
committee  during  the  past  year? 

A.  I  will  not,  sir,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  missed  one  or 
two  meetings ;  I  was  away  on  business ;  but  for  the  rest  of 
them  I  will  vouch  he  was  not  there. 

Q.     Have  you  seen  Mr.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop  there  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  was  there  once,  and 
only  once. 
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Q.     When  ? 

A.  As  I  recollect,  sometime  between  the  first  of  October 
and  the  first  of  November. 

Q.  And  did  he  take  a  part  in  the  discussions,  make  a 
speech  at  the  meeting,  or  any  thing  of  tliat  kind  ? 

A.     I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.     Are  you  sure  about  that? 

A.  I  am  quite  positive,  sir  ;  but  I  will  not  make  the  asser- 
tion that  he  didn't  say  any  thing.  To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection he  took  no  actual  part  in  the  meeting. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  at  a  public  meeting  that  you  are  speaking 
of? 

A.     I  won't  state  positively,  but  I  think  not. 

Q.     Did  you  liold  public  meetings? 

A.     We  did,  sir. 

Q.     How  many? 

A.     Three,  I  think. 

Q.  Before  we  come  to  that,  -was  Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring 
present  at  these  meetings  of  the  committee  you  speak  of? 

A.     He  was  not,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  at  all  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  once,  sir  ;  that  was  at  the  second  last  meet- 
ing of  our  committee,  when  he  came  in  for  a  while  with  a 
few  statistics  which  were  called  for. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Farley  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  the 
committee  ? 

A.     He  was,  sir. 

Q.     James  P.  Farley  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  these  gentlemen  whom  I  have  mentioned  are 
not  what  you  would  call  permanent  residents  of  the  Farms, 
are  they? 

A.  I  might  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  they 
are  not  what  the  Beverly  assessors  in  their  valuation  call 
non-residents. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question  ?  You  have  answered 
something  else  now.     You  gave  a  definition  yourself,  "all- 
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the-year-round  residents;"  these  gentlemen  are  not  "  all- 
the-year-round  residents." 

A.  I  would  answer  by  saying  that  they  are  permanent 
residents. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  answering  my  question? 
If  you  have,  and  will  so  state,  I  will  ask  somebody  else. 

A.  I  have  not,  from  the  fact  that  your  question  is  so 
leading.  I  would  say  they  are  what  some  people  would  call 
summer-residents. 

Q.  Don't  others  call  them  so?  They  are  summer-resi- 
dents, are  they  not? 

A.     In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Q.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  we  have  got  that  fact, 
they  are  summer-residents. 

A.  They  merely  go  down  there  in  the  summer,  I  might 
say  for  the  information  of  the  committee.  They  are  tax- 
payers, and  have  been  so  for  years,  and  some  of  them  live 
there  all  the  year  round. 

Q.     (By  the  Chairman.)     Where  do  they  vote  ? 

A.     They  vote  at  Beverly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  Is  there  one  of  these  gentlemen 
that  is  there  to-day,  —  I  don't  mean  there  this  minute,  but 
living  there  now  ?  " 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Which  one? 

A.     Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring. 

Q.     lie  is  the  only  one,  I  think? 

A.     I  think  so,  sir.     Mr.  Farley  lived  there  all  last  winter. 

Q.     But  he  does  not  this  winter? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  He  moved  into  the  town  just  before  last  winter,  and 
remained  there  through  the  winter,  didn't  he  ? 

A.  I  think  he  moved  in  the  early  summer,  late  spring  or 
early  summer. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  have  been  three  public  meetings 
held  at  Beverly  Farms  in  favor  of  division? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  favor  of  division.  There  have  been  two 
,more. 
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Q.     When  were  those  held  ? 

A.  One  was  held  last  spring,  immediately  after  our  de- 
feat ;  another  was  held  in  the  fall,  and  one  still  later  on  in 
the  fall. 

Q.  Those  terms  are  a  little  indefinite  ;  can  you  give  me 
the  dates  in  the  fall  ? 

A.     I  cannot,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  an  indignation  meeting  held  about  the 
time  the  tax-hills  came  out? 

A.  There  was  a  division  meeting  held  somewhere  about 
that  time. 

Q.  And  the  matter  of  taxes  was  discussed  at  tliat  meet- 
ing ? 

A.     It  was,  sir. 

Q.     Did  Mr.  Lothrop  make  a  speech  at  that  meeting? 

A.     He  did,  sir. 

Q.  A  speech  denouncing  tlie  assessors  of  Bcverl}'  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  assessed  property  this  year,  was  it 
not,  and  saying  that  his  place  was  for  sale  at  the  taxed 
value,  etc.? 

A.  I  can't  recollect  his  words ;  I  can't  say  he  made  that 
assertion.     I  know  he  spoke /ipon  tlie  tax  question. 

Q.  And  spoke  very  strongly  upon  the  tax  question,  didn't 
he? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  quite  strongly. 

Q.     Was  any  action  taken  by  that  public  meeting  ? 

A.  No  action  was  taken.  I  think  there  were  two  motions 
made,  but  one  was  not  seconded,  and  the  other  motion  was 
to  adjourn.  That  is  the  only  business  done  there,  that  is,  in 
the  way  of  regular  parliamentary  business. 

Q.     Did  Mr.  Morse  speak  at  that  meeting  ? 

.4.     He  did,  sir. 

Q.     On  the  same  subject,  and  in  the  same  spirit  ? 

A.     Well,  he  simply  corroborated  Mr.  Lotlirop's  opinion. 

Q.  What  other  gentlemen  who  do  not  live  at  Beverly 
Farms  all  the  year  round  spoke  at  that  meeting? 

A.     I  think  none. 
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Q.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  of  the  amount  of  land 
owned  at  Beverly  Farms  by  the  residents  and  non-residents  ? 

A.     I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Stearns.  What  do  you  mean  by  non-residents? 
Do  you  mean  men  who  do  not  live  there  in  town  ? 

Mr.  MouLTON.  Hardly  that ;  men  who  are  not  voters 
tliere,  but  who  live  there  diiriiif;  the  summer. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  tell  what  proportion  of  the  real  and 
pei-sonal  property  at  Beverly  Farms  belongs  to  summer-resi- 
dents and  non-residents  as  compared  with  the  people  who 
live  there  all  the  year  round? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  I  do  not  think  I  will  trouble  you  any 
further. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Does  any  gentleman  of  the  committee 
desire  to  ask  the  witness  any  questions? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Mr.  Connolly,  you  say  you 
had  weekly  meetings  of  your  committee.  How  many  con- 
stituted a  quorum  ? 

A.     Sixteen,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  meeting  when  you  have  not 
had  a  quorum  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  had  more  than  a  (quorum  in  every 
case. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  John  T.  Morse  as  a  summer-resi- 
dent ;  is  he  a  town-officer? 

A.     He  is,  sir. 

Q.     What  office  does  he  fill? 

A.     He  is  on  the  board  of  school  committee. 

Q.     Elected  by  the  town  of  Beverly  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  Mr.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  is  he  a  voter  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  filled  an}'  public  office  that  you  know  of, 
or  served  on  any  committee  of  the  town? 

A.  I  think  he  served  on  some  water  committee,  but  I 
would  not  say  for  sure. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  served  on  the  committee  for 
this  independent  water  supply? 

A.     I  think  so,  sir  ;  I  cannot  be  certain. 

Q.     How  long  does  he  live  there  in  a  year  ? 

A.     I  think  he  lives  there  —  well,  about  six  months. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  lives  there  oftentimes  seven 
or  eight  months  in  the  year  ? 

A.     That  is  merely  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MouLTON.     Your  question  is  leading. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  continuing  the  line  my  brother  has 
established  here  of  leading  questions. 

Q.     He  owns  property  there,  does  he  not? 

A.     He  does,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  has  he  lived  there  ? 

A.  I  think  he  has  lived  there  fifteen  or  sixteen  years; 
somewhere  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  does  not  own  any  other  house 
or  has  not  owned  any  other  house,  with  that  exception? 

A.     I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.     You  say  you  had  how  many  public  meetings  ? 

A.     I  think  three. 

Q.     And  there  might  have  been  four? 

A.     Well,  we  had  other  public  meetings  on  other  matters. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  these  public  meetings  besides 
Messrs.  Morse,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Thornton  K.  Lothrop, 
and  James  P.  Farley  ? 

A.  Well,  tlie  greater  part  of  tlie  regular  citizens ;  all  the 
tax-payers  of  Beverly  Farms,  in  short. 

Q.  Hosv  many  should  you  say  were  present  at  any  meet- 
ing? 

A.  I  think  at  the  one  there  in  the  chapel  there  were  124, 
if  I  recollect  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Q.     What  were  they,  gentlemen  or  ladies,  or  both  ? 

A.     In  that  case  I  think  they  were  all  gentlemen. 

Q.     Who  spoke  there  besides  Mr.  Lothrop  and  Mr.  Morse  ? 

A.  Mr.  Nathaniel  B.  Allen,  Thomas  D.  Connolly,  Stephen 
Eldridge,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  Mr.  Augustus 
P.  Lorinor  made  a  motion  which  was  not  seconded. 
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Q.     Are  they  all  citizens  and  tax-payers  ? 

A.     They  are,  sir. 

Q.     Do  they  all  pay  tax  on  real  estate  ? 

A.     They  do,  sir. 

Q.     Yon  had  other  public  meetings  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  at  which  ladies  were  present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of 
that  committee  for  soliciting  contributions? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Rufus  A.  Stanley,  Mr.  Hardy,  and,  I 
think,  Mr.  Stephen  Eldridge. 


TESTIMONY   OF   LAWRENCE   J.   WATSON. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams).  Your  name  is  Lawrence 
Watson  ? 

A.     Lawrence  J.  Watson. 

Q.     You  are  a  resident  of  the  Farms  district  of  Beverly  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Are  you  a  member  of  this  local  committee? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  that  committee  have  you  compiled 
any  statistics  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  You  can  refer  to  them  if  you  like  ?  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  how  many  polls  there  aye  in  the  present  town  of 
Beverly  ? 

A.     2,708. 

Q.     How  did  you  ascertain  that  fact  ? 

A.  From  the  Aggregates  of  Polls,  Property,  and  Taxes, 
from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office. 

Q.     How  many  polls  in  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.     282,  by  the  assessors'  books  of  Beverly. 

Q.  I  should  have  first  asked  you  how  many  petitioners 
are  in  favor  of  this  incorporation  ? 

A.     291  males  and  199  females. 
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Q.  How  many  registered  voters  are  there  in  the  town  of 
Beverly  to-day  ? 

A.     1,731. 

Q.     Where  did  you  get  these  figures  ? 

A.     From  the  Town  Clerk  of  Beverly. 

Q.  How  many  registered  voters  in  the  proposed  district 
of  Beverly  Farms? 

A.  There  are  197,  not  including  Wenham,  on  the  voting 
list. 

Q.     You  do  not  know  how  many  there  are  in  Wenham  ? 

A.     16. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  put  that  in  by  a  regular  witness 
from  the  Wenham  district. 

Q.     How  many  eligible  voters  in  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A,     270. 

Q.     That  does  not  include  Wenham  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     How  many  eligible  voters  on  the  petition? 

A.     250. 

Q.  And  of  the  petitioners,  how  many  pay  a  tax  on  real 
estate  ? 

A.    116. 

Q.     These  are  in  Beverly  Farms,  are  they  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  putting  in  Wenham  statistics ; 
these  pay  a  tax  in  Beverl}-. 

Q.     How  many  pay  taxes  on  personal  estate  only? 

A.     4. 

Q.  How  many  petitioners  pay  a  tax  on  both  real  and 
personal  estate  ? 

A.     52. 

Q.     How  many  non-residents  are  on  the  petition  ? 

A.     2. 

Q.     Do  they  own  property  there? 

A,     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  towns  in  the  State  will  have  a  smaller 
number  of  polls  than  Beverly  Farms  ? 
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A.     104. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  State  have  a  larger  number  than  the 
present  town  of  Beverly? 

A.    11. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  to  show  how  Beverly 
will  stand  if  Beverly  Farms  is  set  off,  in  rank  of  polls  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  As  long  as  I  have  asked  the  question,  if 
the  committee  have  no  objection,  I  will  state  that  it  would 
stand  12th  in  polls  after  the  division  ;  11  only  will  have  a 
larger  number  of  polls.  Then  those  figures  you  gave  me  in 
regard  to  11  are  in  reference  to  Beverly  after  the  division. 
Now,  in  regard  to  Beverly  at  the  present  time,  the  whole 
town,  how  many  have  a  larger  number  in  polls  to-day  than 
the  present  town  of  Beverly? 

A.     8,  I  think. 

Q.     And  there  will  be  11  after  the  division  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY   OF   STEPHEN   ELDRIDGE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)     Your  name  is  what ? 

A.  Stephen  Eldridge. 

Q.  You  reside  at  Beverly  Farms? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.  Over  50  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  these  petitioners  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  property  there  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  it  consist  of? 

A.  A  house  and  land. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  people 
residing  at  Beverly  Farms? 
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A.     I  am. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  reference  to  this 
petition  ? 

A.  The  feeling  is  that  we  want,  that  they  really  need, 
what  they  petition  for ;  that  is,  the  separation  of  the  town. 

Q.     To  what  extent  does  that  feeling  prevail  ? 

A.     That  is  unanimous,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.     How  far  are  you  from  Beverly  town  ? 

A.  Four  miles  and  six-tenths  from  the  town  hall  to  the 
centre  of  the  Farms. 

Q.     Commonly  spoken  of  as  what  distance? 

A.     Four  miles  and  a  half,  so  called. 

Q.     What  interest  have  you  in  common  with  Beverly? 

A.  I  should  not  say  we  had  any.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
interest  in  common  except  to  attend  town  meeting. 

Q.  In  reference  to  town  meetings,  how  many  are  generally 
held  in  a  year  ? 

A.  All  the  way  from  two  to  five  or  six  ;  there  have,  of 
late  years,  been  more  than  there  have  formerly. 

Mr.  Williams.  At  the  proper  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
introduce  the  record  of  the  Town  Clerk,  showing  the  number 
of  town  meetings  which  have  been  held  during  the  past 
eleven  years,  an  attested  copy  under  his  hand,  which  shows 
that  in  1885  there  were  held  ten,  seven  in  tlie  evening,  and 
the  number  has  been  constantly  increasing. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  March  and  November  meetings,  when 
are  the  other  meetings  generally  held  ? 

A.     In  the  evening,  mostly. 

Q.  How  long  time  is  occupied  at  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing in  March  ? 

A.     Generally  two  days. 

Q.     Do  you  ever  have  an  adjournment  after  that? 

A.     Yes,  we  adjourn  until  April,  to  the  April  meeting. 

Q.  At  these  evening  meetings  are  appropriations  ever 
made  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  in  reference  to  the  attendance  by 
the  Farms  people. 
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A.     The  attendance  is  very  small. 

Q.     Why? 

A.  On  account  of  the  inconvenience,  —  the  trouble  of 
going  back  and  forth.  And,  another  thing,  on  account  of 
the  people  feeling  that  there  is  no  particular  use  in  going ; 
that  is,  they  do  not  feel  as  though  they  had  much  of  an  inter- 
est there,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  a  small  minority,  and, 
as  it  were,  we  feel  as  though  we  do  not  have  much  of  a 
sight  there  at  all,  if  we  should  ask  for  any  thing,  or  try  to 
carry  any  point,  particularly. 

Q.  How  about  this  matter  of  the  inconvenience  of  visit- 
ing the  old  town  ?  Does  it  apply  to  any  thing  else  besides 
the  town  meetings  ? 

A.  In  what  respect?  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand 
your  question. 

Q,  I  mean  in  reference  to  any  other  town  business.  Is 
there  any  other  occasion  to  visit  the  town  where  the  incon- 
venience of  travel  particularly  applies? 

A.     Not  more  so  than  in  case  of  other  town  meetings. 

Mr.  MouLTON.     I  do  not  quite  understand  the  answer. 

Mr.  Williams.  My  question  was,  if  this  inconvenience 
which  arises  from  the  difficulties  of  getting  there  applies  to 
any  thing  else  besides  town  meetings? 

The  Witness.     Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Q.     What,  for  instance  ? 

A.  Say,  for  instance,  the  Odd  Fellows  ;  in  going  back  and 
forth  to  the  lodge  room  it  is  the  same  distance  that  it  is  to 
the  town  hall. 

Q.  Are  there  any  members  of  the  Odd  Fellows  in  Beverly 
Farms  ? 

A.     Quite  a  number  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  do  you  register? 

A.     At  Beverly. 

Q.     When  are  the  registrars  of  voters  generally  in  session  ? 

A.     I  think  in  the  evening,  mostly. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  payment  of  taxes,  where  are 
t^ixes  paid? 
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A.  Certainly  you  have  to  go  there  to  pay  your  taxes,  to 
town  hall,  the  same  as  you  would  to  attend  town  meeting. 

Q.     Do  you  have  any  social  relations  with  Beverly  ? 

A.     I  do  not  think  we  do. 

Q.     Where  do  the  people  of  Beverly  Farms  attend  church  ? 

A.  At  the  Farms,  with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic 
portion ;  they  go  to  Beverly  and  Manchester,  both. 

Q.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  towards  a  Catholic  church 
at  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.     I  think  there  have. 

Q.     What  has  been  done,  if  you  know? 

A.  There  has  been  a  lot  procured  and  the  money  is  raised 
for  it,  and  I  hear  that  the  plans  are  out  for  the  building. 

Q.  Have  you  any  social  organizations  there  at  Beverly 
Farms  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What,  for  instance  ? 

A.  Good  Templars,  Grand  Army  Veteran  Association, 
and  other  similar  ones  for  children. 

Q.  Now,  then,  kindly  state  why  the  people  there  wish  a 
separate  town,  as  you  meet  and  talk  with  them. 

A.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  people  they  wish  to 
have  a  separate  town  because  of  this  inconvenience  in  attend- 
ing town  meetings  ;  and  we  think,  another  thing  is,  —  and  it 
is  a  good  reason,  I  think,  —  that  the  town  is  so  large  that  the 
people  of  the  town  cannot  take  care  of  the  whole  of  it  as  it 
should  be  taken  care  of.  Wliat  I  mean  by  this  is,  I  do  not 
mean  to  throw  any  slurs  or  any  tiling  on  the  selectmen,  or 
any  thing  of  tliat  kind,  but  I  do  think  it  is  too  unwieldly,  too 
much  of  it.  A  large  portion  of  our  board  of  assessors  and 
other  officers  of  the  town  live  right  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town  hall,  about  in  the  centre,  and  they  do  not 
understand  our  wants  so  much  as  they  do  the  wants  in  their 
own  district ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  want  a  new 
town,  —  that  if  we  have  our  oflScers  who  live  right  there 
with  us  we  can  go  to  them  and  tell  them  our  wants,  and 
they  can  very  readily  see  our  wants,  they  can  look  right 
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around ;  they  know  every  piece  of  ground  there  is,  every 
piece  of  road  they  are  well  acquainted  with,  and  we  think 
they  could  take  care  of  it  better  than  a  person  living,  for 
instance,  in  the  city  of  Salem  or  town  of  Manchester.  And 
there  are  various  other  reasons  which  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
up  time  to  explain,  for  I  am  only  to  take  a  few  moments. 

Q.  There  is  one  question  I  omitted  to  ask  you  before 
taking  up  this  subject.  You  spoke  of  the  inconvenience  of 
travel.  How  do  the  trains  run  ?  For  instance,  suppose  you 
have  a  town  meeting  in  the  evening,  when  can  you  get  to 
town  ? 

A.  Well,  we  have  to  go  up  on  the  half-past  five  train, 
and  wait  there  until  half-past  seven  before  the  town  meeting 
is  convened ;  then  if  we  get  through  at  nine  o'clock,  or  half- 
past,  we  have  to  go  to  the  depot  and  wait  until  ten  o'clock 
before  we  can  return. 

Q.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  do  the  people  generally  go 
when  they  attend  town  meeting? 
A.     The}'-  go  on  the  train,  mostly. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  concerning  what  you  were  just 
speaking  of  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  other  districts. 
What  is  the  character  of  Beverly  town,  the  aspect  of  it? 

A.  That  is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  large  manufacturing 
town,  full  of  business  interests;  while  Beverly  Farms,  or 
what  you  would  call  Beverly  Farms,  is  a  rural  district. 

Q.  What  wants  do  they  have  up  in  Beverly  that  are  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  have  ? 

A.     Their  wants  are  more  like  those  of  a  city. 
Q.     Has   ever  any  action    been    taken  with   reference  to 
sewers  ?     Has  there  been  a  demand  for  sewers  there  ? 

A.  There  has  been  talk  about  it,  I  think,  and  particularly 
one  sewer  has  been  put  in. 


How  about  pol 


ice 


A.     They  have  more  demand  for  police  than  we. 
Q.     They  have  quite  a  large  police-force,  do  they  not? 
A.     I  think  they  do. 

Q.     What  has  been  the  police-force  at  Beverly  Farms  and 
at  present  ? 
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A.     We  have  one,  I  think. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  had  one  permanent  policeman  ? 

A.     For  a  number  of  years. 

Q.     Has  he  been  on  duty  continuously? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  as  a  special,  for  particular  occasions. 

Q.     And  recently  have  you  a  permanent  policeman  ? 

A.  No,  we  have  no  one  as  a  permanent  policeman,  as  I 
understand ;  we  have  a  night-watchman  there. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  had  him  ? 

A.     I  think  he  has  been  there  ever  since  last  spring. 

Q.  Since  the  movement  here  at  the  State  House  for  a 
new  town  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  valuation  of  property  there, 
what  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  at  the  Farms  in  regard  to 
the  valuation  the  past  year? 

A.  Those  that  1  have  come  in  contact  with  and  talked 
with  think  —  some  express  it  in  this  way  :  They  say,  "  It  is 
outrageous." 

Q.     With  what  do  they  find  fault  ? 

A.  Well,  with  tlie  inequality  of  taxation.  If  there  is  one 
piece  of  land  on  that  side  of  the  street  and  a  piece  on  the 
other  side  exactly  the  same,  which  ought  to  be  of  the  same 
value,  they  are  not  valued  alike.  So  they  do  not  think  it  is 
equal  taxation. 

Q.     Do  you  have  an  assessor  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  is  he  elected  ? 

A.     Elected  by  the  vote  of  the  town. 

Q.  Is  he  elected  by,  or  does  he  represent,  the  Farms  peo- 
ple ? 

Mr.  MouLTON.  One  moment.  I  do  not  see  how  this 
witness  can  testify  about  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  I  can  show  you  the  purport  of 
the  question  in  a  very  few  minutes,  if  you  will  just  allow  me 
to  go  on. 

Q.     Whether  or  not  last  spring  there  was  a  caucus  of  the 
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Farms  people  with  a  view  to  presenting  a  ticket  of  officers 
for  the  town  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  named  for  officers  ?  Or,  first  let  me  ask 
you  how  well  that  meeting  was  attended  ? 

A.     It  was  largel}'  attended. 

Q.     Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  number  present? 

A.  I  should  sa}'  there  were  somewhere  from  100  to  125; 
I  would  not  say  positively. 

Q.     Voters? 

A.  Nearly  all ;  there  might  have  been  a  few,  the  same  as 
there  is  in  any  meeting,  who  were  not. 

Q.     Did  those  not  voters  take  any  part? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     What  was  tlie  ticket  you  selected? 

A.     I  could  not  call  their  names. 

Q.     Who  was  nominated  for  assessor? 

A.     Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  if  I  recollect  right. 

Q.     Whether  or  not  he  permitted  the  use  of  his  name  ? 

A.     I  think  he  did  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  now  that  I  re- 
call it  to  your  recollection,  that  Mr.  Lothrop  declined,  and  that 
you  substituted  another  name  for  his,  and  that  was  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hardy  ? 

A.     I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Q.     Who  was  designated  as  selectman  ? 

A.     Mr.  John  H.  Watson,  I  think. 

Q.     And  as  school  committee  man  ? 

A.     Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  jun. 

Q.     Who  was  elected  as  assessor  ? 

A.     Joseph  Haskell. 

Q.     Was  he  the  nominee  of  your  caucus  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  he  was  not. 

Q.     Who  was  elected  as  selectman  ? 

A.     John  H.  Woodbury. 

Q.     Was  he  the  nominee  of  3'our  caucus? 

A.     No,  sir. 
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Q.     Who  was  elected  as  school  committee  man? 

A.     John  T.  Morse,  jun. 

Q.     Was  he  the  nominee  of  your  caucus  ? 

A.     He  was. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Haskell  pay  any  tax  on  real  property  in 
Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.     Or  on  personal  property  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.     And  has  he  ever  ? 

A.     Not  to  my  knowledge  ? 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  number  of  Farms 
people  who  are  employed  —  or,  first  let  me  ask  you  if  you 
have  any  summer-residents  come  to  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  are  there  any  who  come  to  Beverly  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  inhabit  what  part  of  the  territory,  prin- 
cipally ? 

A.  The  shore,  along  from  Beverly  Bridge  down,  or  part 
way  down. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Farms  people  are  employed  by 
these  summer-residents  ? 

A.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.     Permanently. 

A.     Throughout  the  whole  town  ? 

Q.     No  ;  I  refer  to  Beverly  Farms  in  particular. 

A.  I  should  say  there  were  somewhere  from  eighteen  to 
twenty. 

Q.  From  eighteen  to  twenty  of  the  Farms  natives  are 
employed  b}-  summer-residents.  Of  the  Farms  people,  what 
is  the  character  of  the  population  there  ;  that  is,  their  na- 
tionality, for  instance  ? 

A.  I  should  suppose  you  might  say  they  were  of  all 
nations,  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  any  town  or  in  any  city. 

Q.  What  is  the  employment  of  the  people  there  ?  What 
occupations  do  they  have  ? 
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A.  There  are  farmers  and  carpenters,  stone-masons  and 
tradesmen. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  laboring  people,  men 
who  earn  tlieir  living  by  their  daily  work  ? 

A.     A  very  large  proportion. 

Q.     Have  you  made  any  estimate  to  show  the  number? 

A      No,  I  have  not. 

Cross-Examinatio7i. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  I  understand,  Mr.  Eldridge, 
that  you  think  it  would  be  convenient  for  this  portion  of 
Beverly  to  be  set  off  as  Beverly  Farms  on  account  of  the 
distance  between  Beverly  Farms  and  Beverly? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  the  reason  you  have  given,  is  it  not, 
why  there  should  be  a  division  of  the  town? 

A.     No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  other  reason  ?  Have  you  given 
any  reason  that  is  not  connected  with  distance  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  question 
exactly. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  have  given  any  reason  for  the  division 
of  the  town  of  Beverly  except  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  Beverly  Farms  being  four  or  four  and  a  half  miles 
away  ? 

A.     If  I  admit  that  — 

Q.  Never  mind  what  the  result  is,  I  ask  you  if  you  have 
given  or  if  you  will  give  any  reason  for  the  proposed  division 
except  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  distance,  whatever 
it  may  be  ? 

A.  Aside  from  the  distance,  as  I  said  before,  we  should 
have  our  own  town  meetings  and  could  attend  to  our  OAvn 
town  affairs,  and  I  think  we  could  understand  one  another 
better  and  look  out  for  our  property  there  better  than  we  can 
now. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again  if  there  is  any  reason  in  your  judg- 
ment for  the  division  of  the  town  of  Beverly  except  that  of 
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inconvenience  which  arises  from  the  distance  between  the 
two  villages  ? 

Mr.  Williams,     He  has  answered  you  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  MouLTON.     I  do  not  think  he  has. 

Mr.  Williams.     That  is  the  construction  you  put  upon  it. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  choose  to  answer  it  in  any  way 
different  from  that. 

Q.  Then  aside  from  your  liking  to  take  care  of  your  own 
affairs,  if  that  is  any  thing  in  addition,  and  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  distance,  there  is  no  reason  that  operates  upon 
your  mind  to  make  you  in  favor  of  the  division  of  Beverly  ? 

A.     I  think  that  is  enough  ;  that  is  sufficient. 

Q.     I  ask  you  if  there  is  any  tiling  else  ? 

A.     I  will  admit  there  is  no  more. 

Q.     You  admit  there  is  no  more  ? 

A.     That  is  enough  for  me. 

Q.     Now,  you  are  a  carpenter,  yourself? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     A  contractor  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  work  by  the  day  or  carry  on  business? 

A.     Work  by  the  day,  sir. 

Q.  (Referring  to  a  map.)  Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Eldridge, 
how  many  petitioners  there  kre  on  this  petition  that  reside 
west  of  a  line  drawn  through  Mr.  Loring's  place  and  up  and 
down  the  map  ? 

A.     I  do  not  know  as  I  could  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.     How  many,  in  your  judgment? 

A.  I  could  not  say  now,  how  many  there  are ;  there  may 
not  be  more  than  two  or  three ;  I  do  not  know  as  there  are. 

Q.     Not  more  than  two  or  three  ? 

A.     I  do  not  know  that  there  are. 

Q.     You  cannot  name  more  than  two  or  three,  can  you? 

A.     I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

Q.  And  do  either  of  those  two  or  three  you  have  men- 
tioned own  real  estate  ? 

A.     I  think  they  do  ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.     What  are  their  names? 

A.  I  think  I  was  wrong  in  one  instance.  I  will  not  say 
that  there  are  any  who  own  real  estate. 

Q.  Then  you  will  not  say  that  there  is  a  real-estate  owner 
that  lives  east  of  Mr.  Loring's  estate,  and  west  of  the  line  on 
the  map  ? 

A.     West. 

Q.  Now,  can  3''0u  tell  me  any  thing  about  the  value  of  the 
property  on  the  west  side  of  the  line,  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  property  on  the  east  side  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  pretty  valuable  property  up  to  the  line 
of  division,  do  you  not  ? 

A.  Well,  no  more  so  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  town, 
I  should  say.  I  have  not  looked  over  the  valuation  to  find 
out  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  thing  to  do  with  establishing  the 
proposed  division  line  ? 

A.     No,  I  did  not. 

Q.     When  was  that  established  first,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.     A  year  ago,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  date  ? 

A,     A  year  last  October,  I  think  ;  somewhere  about  that. 

Q.     Do  you  know  who  drew  the  general  line? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.     This  is  the  same  map  that  was  used  last  year,  is  it? 

A.     I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Williams.     Yes,  it  is. 

Q,     You  were  present  at  the  hearing? 

A.     I  was  here  part  of  the  time. 

Q.     You  were  not  called  as  a  witness  last  year? 

A.     No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  And  no  one  has  yet  been  called  by  the  petitioners, 
who  was  a  witness  last  year.  Did  you  understand  Mr.  John 
T.  Morse  to  testify  that  he  drew  the  division  line  last  year? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.     Do  you  not  remember  his  testifying  to  that  effect? 
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A.     I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.     That  this  iine  was  settled  upon  at  his  suggestion  ? 

A.     I  do  not  recollect  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Williams.     Did  he  testify,  sir  ? 

Mr.  MouLTON.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  put  in  his  testimony  on 
that  point  if  you  desire  it. 

Q.  Take  the  line  by  Plum  Creek;  you  know  where  Plum 
Cove  is?     (Referring  to  the  map.)     Here? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  take  a  line  further  east  than  that,  by  Mr. 
Haven's  place,  and  that  is  about  here,  is  it  not  ?  (Referring 
to  the  map.) 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  it  is  about  there. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  signers  of 
thiK  petition  live  east  of  that  line  ? 

A.     I  could  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  almost  every  one  of  them 
do,  —  all  those  that  are  presented  here  as  petitioners,  those 
who  have  signed  the  petition  ? 

A.     East? 

Q.     Yes,  sir ;  east  of  that  line  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  they  are  not. 

Q.     Nine-tenths  of  them,  are  they  not? 

A.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should.  It  takes  the  place 
right  in  two  down  to  Beverly  Farms  ? 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  sir,  how  many  resident  petitioners  are 
east  or  west  of  the  line  that  I  draw  across  the  map  ? 

A.     I  could  not  tell  you  particularly. 

Q.     Have  you  any  idea  ? 

A.     I  should  think  there  ought  to  be  half,  nearly. 

Q.  Is  there  any  thing  like  one-half  of  them  east  of  that 
line?  Well,  take  it  on  Pride's  Crossing,  that  is  a  little 
further  east ;  how  many  petitioners  are  west  of  Pride's 
Crossing  ?     You  live  west,  yourself,  do  you  not  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  besides  you  are  there  that  are  on  that 
petition  ? 
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A.     There  are  eight  or  ten. 

Q.     Can  you  name  them  ? 

A.     Most  of  them,  I  think. 

Q.  What  means  of  access  are  there  to  Beverly  Farms 
from  Beverly  now  ? 

A.     By  rail,  cars. 

Q.     At  what  time  do  the  trains  go? 

A.  There  is  a  train  that  goes  up  at  8,  one  at  9,  one  at 
half-past  10,  one  at  2,  one  at  half-past  5,  —  from  the  Farms. 

Q.     From  the  Farms  to  Beverly  ;  now,  returning. 

A.  Half-past  8  in  the  morning,  12,  3,  half-past  4,  6,  half- 
past  7,  and  20  minutes  past  10.  I  omitted  one  going  up,  and 
that  would  be  half-past  9  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Making  how  many  trains  each  way  every  day  ?  Eight 
trains,  are  there,  each  way  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Q.     And  that  has  been  so  for  several  years  ? 

A.     That  has  been  so  for  the  last  three  years,  I  think. 

Q.  And  then  the  horse  railroad  is  extended  as  far  as  the 
Cove? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;   as  far  as  Chapman's  Corner. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Pride's  Crossing  Station,  we 
will  say  ? 

A.     About  two  miles. 

Q.  You  spoke  among  others,  as  signers  of  this  petition, 
of  the  farmers  of  Beverly  Farms ;  will  you  give  the  names 
of  any  farmers  there  who  signed  this  petition  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  can;  William  Preston,  Henry  Preston  — 

Q.     William  Preston  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  owns  a  farm,  does  he,  of  how  many  acres? 

A.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty.  Mr. 
George  Pierce  — 

Q.     How  much  does  George  Pierce  own  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  think  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  18  acres  or  thereabouts ;  I  will  not  be  posi- 
tive about  it. 
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Q.  He  is  only  one  of  the  heirs  of  his  father's  estate,  and 
has  an  interest  in  that  amount  of  land,  as  I  understand.  Is 
that  so  ? 

A.  I  supposed  he  owned  the  land ;  he  tills  it,  anyway,  all 
of  it. 

Q.     Well,  sir,  where  are  there  any  other  farmers  ? 

A.  Well,  there  is  over  on  what  they  call  the  Preston 
place  ;  if  you  will  look  there,  you  will  see  there  is  Ebenezer 
Morrill  — 

Q.     Ebenezer  Morrill;  how  much  land  has  he  got? 

A.     I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.     Has  he  got  over  eight  acres  aside  from  woodland  ? 

A.  I  would  not  be  positive  about  that,  but  I  should  think 
he  has  as  much  as  that ;  I  would  not  say. 

Q.     Any  others? 

A.  There  is  the  Preston  farm  there,  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  come  in  or  not.  Mr.  Baker  will  tell  you 
what  it  is. 

Q,  I  want  to  know  how  many  other  farmers  there  are  at 
Beverly  Farms,  and  how  much  land  they  have  got? 

A.  I  was  trying  to  think  who  that  belonged  to  in  there. 
Addison  Davis  is  the  one  I  was  thinking  of. 

Q.     Addison  Davis.     What  land  has  he  got  ? 

A.     Tillage  land,  in  there. 

Q.     How  much  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much ;  probably  the  valuation 
book  will  tell  you  just  how  much  he  has  got. 

Q.     Has  he  got  over  five  acres  of  land  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say ;  probably  the  valuation  book  will  tell 
you  exactly  what  he  has  got. 

Q.     And  he  is  down  as  a  farmer  on  the  petition,  is  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  say  positively  whether  he  is  or 
not.  He  has  an  ice-house  there.  He  works  his  farm,  and 
cuts  his  ice. 

Q.     Any  others  ? 

A.     Benjamin  Preston. 

Q.  That  is  the  land  you  have  spoken  of  several  times,  is 
it  not? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Benjamin  Preston.     How  much  has  he  got  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Sixteen  acres  ? 

A.  I  would  not  say. 

Q.  And  six  of  that  woodland  ? 

A.  I  will  not  say.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  of 
my  telling,  because  it  is  right  there  in  the  valuation  book, 
and  you  can  see  very  easily. 

Q.  Here  are  several  farmers  on  the  list.  Edgar  J.  Bliss, 
what  farm  has  he  ? 

A.  He  is  foreman  on  Mr.  Loring's  farm. 

Q.  Mr.  Peter  Donovan  ? 

A.  I  know  the  man,  but  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
him  to  say  what  place  he  lives  on. 

Q.  Well,  he  lives  with  some  one  ? 

A.  He  is  on  some  farm.     I  could  not  tell  you  where. 

Q.  In  Beverly? 

A.  At  the  Farms,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Does  he  work  for  Mr.  Samuel  Morse  ? 

A.  I  think  that  must  be  the  one. 

Q.  Mr.  Morse  is  a  summer-resident  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  William  E.  Ford,  what  land  is  he  on  ? 

A.  Mr.  Brimmer's  —  Martin  Brimmer's. 

Q.  He  works  on  Martin  Brimmer's  land  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  a  summer-resident,  —  Mr.  Patrick  T. 
O'Hean  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  works  for  Mr.  Lee. 

Q.  And  he  owns  no  land  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Cornelius  Murray? 

A.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  J.W.Pickering? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  own  any  laud  ? 
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A.     I  think  he  does. 

Q.     What? 

A.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.     Andrew  H.  Trout? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  my  next  neighbor. 

Q.     Does  he  own  any  land  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  think  he  does. 

Q.     Is  he  a  farmer  ? 

A.     So  called. 

Q.     Works  for  Mr.  Sidney  Bartlett? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Has  he  any  land  of  his  own  at  all? 

A.     I  am  not  positive  about  that ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Now,  take  these  other  lands,  Mr.  Williams,  the  two 
Cosgroves,  Daly,  Murray,  Norris,  Nylan,  and  Mr.  Quirk; 
those  gentlemen  apj^ear  on  this  petition  as  farmers.  Do  they 
any  of  them  own  any  laud,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.     I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  it. 

Q.     And  Mr.  John  IMoynahan,  who  is  he  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  every 
one  there  is  in  the  place. 

Q.     And  Mr.  W.  W.  Daly,  do  you  know  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  given  a  list  of  town  meetings  that  were 
held  in  the  evening  in  1885.     How  many  were  held  in  1886? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  given  any  number  ;  I  said,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  there  were  four  or  five,  but  1  have  aver- 
aged it;  I  did  not  attend  those  meetings,  and  therefore 
I  could  not  be  positive  about  it. 

Q.     How  many  should  you  say  in  1886  ? 

A.     Seven  or  eight. 

Q.     How  many  in  the  evening? 

A.     I  should  say  there  were  five,  sure. 

Q.     That,  I  suppose,  is  a  matter  of  judgment  with  you? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  attend  at  all  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 
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Q.  You  knew  that  the  evening  meetings  were  established 
for  the  benefit  of  Beverly-Farms  people,  did  you  not?  That 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  their  being  established? 

A.     I  did  not  know  that  that  was  a  special  cause. 


Q.     You  knew  that  your  speakers  in  town  meeting,  fro 
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Beverly  Farms,  advocated  the  establishment  of  town  meet- 
ings in  the  evening,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  accom- 
date  the  Farms  people  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  that? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  3^ou  not  know  that  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Day 
both  advocated  evening  town-meetings  ? 

A.     I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  and  how  could  I  know  it? 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  them  testify  to  it,  among  other 
things,  last  year  ? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  recollection. 

'Mr.  Williams.  Ask  him  just  what  they  did  testify  to, 
and  I  have  no  objection ;  but  I  do  object  when  he  did  not 
testify  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  You  mislead  him  by  stating 
what  he  did  not  testify. 

Mr.  MouLTON.     You  may  put  in  your  book,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Williams.  1  should  be  very  willing  to  put  it  in  ;  and 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Morse,  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  We  agree.  We  agree  that  your  book  may 
be  evidence. 

Mr.  Williams.     I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MouLTON.     For  both  sides,  of  course. 

Mr.  Williams.  Certainly.  You  take  our  report  of  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  MouLTON.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  shows  the  fairness  with 
which  we  reported  it. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  There  is  no  charge  of  unfairness  on  that 
score. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  Beverly  becoming  a  city.  What  is 
the  population  of  Beverly,  the  whole  town  ? 
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A.     You  will  find  it  right  on  one  of  these  maps. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  it  except  what  you  have 
seen  on  the  map  ? 

A.     I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Q.     What  has  been  the  increase  since  last  year  ? 

A.     f  think  you  can  find  it  right  there. 

Q.  Then  you  have  only  given  what  you  have  seen  or  been 
told  or  have  learned  from  somebody;  you  know  nothing 
about  it  yourself,  do  you?  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  rate 
of  growth  of  Beverly  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years. 

A.     I  could  not. 

Q.     No  facts  at  all  in  regard  to  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Nor  the  amount  of  business  that  is  carried  on  there? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  pretty  active  in  the  matter  of  division 
lately  ? 

A.     No  more  so  lately  than  years  before. 

Q.  Well,  "  years  before."  Were  you  active  in  it  before 
until  last  year  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     When  was  that  ? 

A.     Five  years  ago  this  spring. 

Q.     What  was  done  five  years  ago  ? 

A.  There  was  a  meeting  called  at  the  Farms,  and  a  com- 
mittee chosen,  of  thirteen  or  twelve,  I  think,  and  I  was 
chosen  one  of  that  committee  to  talk  this  thing  over,  and 
agitate  this  matter,  and  find  whether  it  was  best  or  not  to  try. 
for  a  division  of  the  town  of  Beverly. 

Q.     Nothing  was  done  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  to  agitate,  talk  it  over  among  our- 
selves and  with  whoever  we  came  in  contact. 

Q.     Who  called  the  meeting  of  five  years  ago  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  called  by  the  people  of  Beverly  Farms. 

Q.     Who  called  it,  do  you  know  ? 

A.     It  was  called  ;  the  purpose  was  — 

Q.     No.     I  ask  you  who  called  the  meeting? 
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A.     The  people  of  the  place,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  your  activity  stop  with  your  appointment  on  that 
committee  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  done  any  thing  since  in  the  way  of  division 
of  Beverly  until  last  year  ? 

A.     Always  did ;  in  that  way,  I  did. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  done  after  five  years  ago  up  to  last 
year  in  the  way  of  division  of  Beverly  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  what  I  said  about  the  agitation  of 
it.  Of  course  there  were  no  steps  taken,  or  any  thing  of  that 
kind. 

Q.     No  steps  were  taken  ? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.     And  it  started  up  last  year  ? 

A.     This  movement  did. 

Q.     Afresh  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  who  started  it? 

A.     The  people  of  Beverly  Farms. 

Q.     What  one  man  ? 

A.     I  do  not  know  as  any  one  man  started  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  enough  of  the  testimony  last  year 
to  learn  or  know,  and  did  you  not  know  yourself,  that  Mr. 
Thornton  K.  Lothrop  was  the  man  who  started  it  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not  know  any  such  thing. 

Q.     Never  heard  any  thing  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  may  have  heard  that. 

Q.     Never  heard  him  say  that  ? 

A.     Mr.  Lothrop  ? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.     No,  sir  ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  testified  that  he  wrote  a  com- 
munication to  a  paper  in  Beverly  after  he  had  been  up  before 
the  selectmen  opposing  the  extension  of  the  horse-railroad 
to  the  Farms,  to  the  effect  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  best 
solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  would  be  — 
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Mr.  Williams.     Put  in  the  whole  communication. 

Mr.  MouLTON.     The  whole  book  is  in. 

Q.  —  that  the  best  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  would 
be  a  division  of  the  town  on  a  line  drawn  at  or  about 
Chapman's  Corner?  You  do  not  remember  hearing  him 
testify  "^ 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  I  read  that. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  Mr.  Lothrop  testify  to  that  last  year  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  town  officers  from  the  Farms. 
There  was  a  caucus  held  at  the  Farms,  first,  and  Mr. 
Lothrop  was  nominated  for  assessor,  was  he  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Mr.  Morse  for  the  school  committee  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  Mr.  Watson  for  the  board  of  selectmen  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Then  what  was  done  by  the  town? 

A.  Why,  the  town  took  action  on  it  and  gave  us  whom 
they  chose ;  that  is  the  way  it  was. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Lothrop  nominated  at  Beverly  for  assessor  ? 

A.     At  Beverly  ? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Was  he  not? 

A.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  fact?  Was  Mr. 
Lothrop  nominated  at  Beverly,  and  did  he  send  a  letter 
declining    to  accept  the  nomination  ? 

A.     I  heard  so. 

Q.     To  the  Beverly  people  ? 

A.     I  heard  so. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact  you  did  not  mention  before.  Mr. 
Morse  was  elected  a  member  of  the  school  committee  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  he  was. 

Q.     And  has  served  through  the  year? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  instead  of  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Woodbury  was 
elected  selectman  for  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Woodbury  was  last  year  a  witness  in  favor 
of  division,  was  he  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  What  town  officers  have  you  had  at  Beverly  Farms 
within  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Eldridge  ? 

A.  We  have  had  one  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  one  of 
the  board  of  assessors,  one  of  the  school  committee,  and  one 
of  the  board  of  health,  I  think. 

Q.     And  of  the  fire-department  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  Farms  have  been  represented  alwaj^s  in 
town  offices  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  they  have  been  represented,  that  is  true. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  instances  of  unequal  valuation  of  prop- 
ert}',  you  did  not  give  any  instances  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not.  I  said  that  the  people  I  talked  with 
told  me  that. 

Q.     How  much  more  tax  do  you  pay  this  year  than  last? 

A.     None. 

Q.     How  much  less  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  a  couple  of  dollars,  or  thereabouts  ;  I  will 
not  be  positive  about  it.  Of  course,  the  valuation  remains 
the  same. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  time  have  you  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  division  during  the  last  three  months,  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge ? 

A.  About  all ;  I  have  not  had  any  thing  else  to  do. 
(Laughter.) 

Q.  Have  you  been  pretty  much  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

A.     No,  sir,  I  have  not.     I  wish  I  had. 

Q.  Wliere  have  you  been  ?  Where  have  you  been  put- 
ting in  your  work? 

A.     I  do  not  know  as  that  is  a  question  for  me  to  answer. 
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Q.     Why  ? 

A.     I  do  not  propose  to  tell  where  I  go,  always. 

Q.  Do  vou  not  want  to  tell  where  you  have  been  work- 
ing? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  of  it,  in  the  first 
place. 

Q.  Well,  I  put  the  question  to  you.  You  say  you  have 
not  been  doing  much  of  any  thing  else,  have  not  had  any 
thing  else  to  do  for  the  last  three  months,  and  for  how  much 
longer?     How  much  more  than  three  months? 

A.     I  do  not  know  as  any  longer  than  three  months. 

Q.  Take  it  for  three  months  within  which  you  say  you 
have  been  at  work  on  the  matter  of  division,  and  where 
have  you  been  at  work? 

A.     Did  I  say  I  had  been  at  work  on  this  matter? 

Q.     Do  you  not  know  what  you  said  ? 

A.     I  asked  you  if  I  did  say  so. 

Q.  I  am  not  on  the  witness-stand  just  now.  Assuming 
that  you  said  that,  where  have  you  been  at  work? 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  does  it  make  where  he 
has  been  at  work  ?  Whether  he  has  been  in  every  town  or 
city  of  the  Commonwealth,  does  it  prove  that  you  have  a 
good  case  or  that  the  other  side  has  a  good  case  ?  Everybody 
in  Beverly  is  crazy  on  this  subject,  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
(^Applause.')  I  only  speak  for  the  time  of  the  committee. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  what  he  has  been 
talking  about. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  Is  the  applause  by  the  committee  for  the 
division  of  Beverly  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know,  I  presume  so.  Our  peo- 
ple are  very  much  interested. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  time  to  inquire  what  this  gen- 
tleman has  done,  and  where  he  has  been.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  he  has  been  active,  but  how  does  that  prove 
he  has  a  good  case  or  that  you  have  a  good  case  ? 

Mr.  MouLTON.  It  has  some  tendency  to  prove  who  the 
real  parties  are  in  this  matter. 
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The  Chairman.  You  might  ask  him  that,  but  you  asked 
him  every  thing  he  has  clone  in  the  last  three  months. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  Then  I  will  ask  him  that.  I  asked  him 
where  he  had  been,  and  had  he  not  travelled  all  over  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  proposed  to  ask  him 
what  proportion  of  it  he  had  travelled  over. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  take  less  time ;  but  I 
think,  on  both  sides,  you  ought  to  stick  to  what  we  are  here 
for. 

Mr.  Stearns.     Stick  to  the  dog-fight. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  One  thing  we  are  here  for  is  to  show,  if 
possible,  the  facts  about  the  origin  of  this  petition,  and  also 
who  are  the  real  petitioners. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  proper,  but  you  are  asking  this 
man  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  MoULTON.  I  propose  to  follow  it  up,  and  ask  him 
who  has  paid  him  for  what  he  has  done. 

The  Chairman.     That  is  right,  you  can  ask  that. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  telling  whereabouts  you  have  been  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  last  three  months? 

A.  I  do.  I  do  not  think  it  is  anybody's  business  where  I 
go,  to  come  right  down  to  the  fine  thing. 

Q.  Not  when  you  make  yourself  a  witness  against  the 
town  of  Beverly,  and  give  your  reason  for  the  division  here  ? 
You  do  not  think  anybody  has  the  right  to  inquire? 

A.  What  I  have  been  doing  going  round  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  you  say  I  have. 

Q.     You  decline  to  answer? 

A.     I  still  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  ?  You  have  no  objection  to  tell- 
ing what  you  have  done.     What  work  have3'ou  been  doing? 

A.     Doing  the  same  as  you  naturally  would. 

Q.     What  have  you  been  doing? 

.4.     The  same  as  they  have  in  the  town  of  Beverly. 

Q.     What  is  that? 

A.     You  understand  that  perfectly  well. 

Q.     No,  I  do  not  understand  any  thing  about  it,  and  you 
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do  not  tell  me  any  thing  about  it.  What  is  the  work  you 
have  been  doing  for  the  divisionists  within  the  last  few 
months  ? 

A.  One  thing  I  have  done  was  to  get  people  to  sign  for 
it. 

Q.     You  took  the  petition  around  ? 

A.     I  did,  partly. 

Q.     When  was  that? 

A.     You  say  within  the  last  three  months. 

Q.  No,  I  asked  you  the  work  you  had  done  within  the 
last  three  months,  and  you  say  you  .took  the  petition  around  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  do  that  within  the  last  three  months? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Is  that  all  you  have  done? 

A.     No,  sir,  it  is  not  all  I  have  done. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  go  on  and  state  what  other  thing 
you  have  done  ? 

A.     I  do  not  choose  to. 

Q.     What? 

A.  I  do  not  choose  to.  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  any  thing 
which  has  any  bearing  whatever  on  the  case. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  committee  to  say 
whether  the  witness  shall  answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  make  any  man 
answer  a  question  if  he  does  not  want  to,  on  either  side. 

Mr.  MouLTON.     I  suppose  the  committee  will  rule. 

The  Chairman.  We  cannot  rule  that  a  man  shall  answer 
a  question  when  he  says  he  will  not.  How  are  we  going  to 
make  hiru  answer  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Davlin.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  counsel  desires 
to  show  by  this  gentleman's  testimony  that  he  has  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  securing  influence,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
to  procure  the  division  of  this  town.  He  wants  him  to  say 
how  he  has  employed  his  time,  whom  he  has  been  interview- 
ing, I  presume,  and  all  in  connection  with  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  perfectly  relevant,  myself. 
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The  Chairman.  Nobody  has  said  it  would  not,  but  the 
witness  says  he  will  not  answer. 

Mr.  Davlin.  I  would  like  to  have  the  question  asked,  why 
he  will  not  answer. 

Mr.  MouLTON.     I  will  put  that  question. 

Q.     Why  do  you  decline  to  answer  the  question  ? 

A.  Because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  any  traps  or 
any  thing  I  cannot  answer  hereafter,  that  is  why.  I  am  stand- 
ing before  lawyers,  now. 

Q.  And  you  are  afraid  if  you  answer  the  question  as  to 
what  you  have  been  doing  in  the  interest  of  the  division  of 
Beverly  during  the  last  three  months,  it  is  going  to  draw  you 
into  traps  that  you  cannot  escape  from? 

A.     It  may  be  so. 

Q.     And  on  that  ground  you  decline  to  answer? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  others  have  been  working  with  you,  to  your 
knowledge,  during  the  last  three  months,  in  the  same  general 
direction  that  you  have  been  working  in  ? 

A.     Well,  some  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  Fifteen  or  twenty  legal  voters  of  the  Farms  have  been 
devoting  their  whole  time  to  this  business  for  the  last  three 
months  ? 

A.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Q.  I  mean,  who  have  abandoned  their  other  business  and 
gone  into  this  thing? 

A.     I  do  not  think  they  have  abandoned  their  business. 

Q.    For  the  time  being,  I  mean  ? 

A.     Not  so  many  as  that,  I  would  not  say. 

Q.     What? 

A.     Not  so  many  as  fifteen  have  abandoned  their  business. 

Q.     How  many  will  you  say  have  ? 

A.  I  should  not  choose  to  say  there  w^as  more  than  a  half 
a  dozen,  perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  half  a  dozen  that  you  will  say  have 
abandoned  their  business  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  would  not. 
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Q.     For  the  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  use  that  term  ?  You  make  a  distinc- 
tion as  to  whether  they  have  abandoned  their  business  or  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  occasion  for  abandoning 
their  business. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  they  have  left  their  business,  and 
gone  into  this  thing  as  you  have  during  the  last  three  months? 

A.     I  think  there  are  some. 

Q.  Do  you  say  as  many  as  fifteen  have  done  that  at  the 
Farms? 

A.  That  is  what  I  answered,  fifteen  or  twenty  ;  in  fact, 
you  might  say'all  there  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  has  been  nothing  at  all  done 
by  the  people  of  the  Farms,  except  to  look  after  this  matter 
of  division? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  If  I  understand  your  testimony  at  all, — and  I  want 
to  get  it  as  it  is,  —  it  is  that  you  know  fifteen  or  twenty  legal 
voters  at  Beverly  Farms,  who  have  been  devoting  their  time 
to  the  division  of  the  town  for  the  last  three  months,  just  as 
you  have? 

A.     More  or  less;  put  that  in,  please. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Fifteen  or  twenty  more  or  less, 
or  more  or  less  of  their  time  ? 

A.     More  or  less  of  their  time. 

Mr.  MoDLTON.     Of  course,  that  is  suggested  by  his  answer. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  what  he  intended,  and  you  put  a 
misconstruction  on  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  going  around  and  getting  signers  to  the 
petition,  the  onlv  thing  you  have  done,  or  that  you  said  you 
had  done.     Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  signers  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  everybody  sign  the  first  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  had  to  see  some  persons  more  than  once? 

A.     No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  saw  them  more  than  once. 
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Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not  ? 

A.     Not  when  I  carried  the  petition,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  some  were  reluctant  to  sign  that 
did  sign  ? 

A.     Not  when  I  carried  the  petition  to  them. 

Q.  But  they  had  been  before  you  took  the  petition  to 
them  ?     Did  they  sign  leluctantly  ? 

A.     Some  of  them  did. 

Q.     How  many  of  them  ? 

A.     I  cannot  say. 

Q.     Can  you  estimate? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Something  was  said  by  j\[r.  Williams  about  one  man's 
name  being  on  the  petition  that  was  improperly  there,  do  you 
know  how  that  happened  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
did  not  carry  the  petition  to  all,  you  know,  only  to  a  few. 

Mr.  MOULTON.     J  understand  that. 

Re-Direct  Examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  In  the  early  part  of  the  exam- 
ination, you  will  remember  that  INIr.  Moulton  asked  you  about 
the  number 'of  signers  who  were  west  of  a  line  drawn  by  Mr. 
Loring's.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  many  there  are  who  live 
there  all  the  year  round  west  of  that  line  ? 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  not  better  point  out  the  line. 
I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  your  question. 

Mr.  Williams.  (Referring  to  the  map.)  I  will  try  to. 
My  recollection  is,  it  was  about  here. 

Mr.  Moulton.  Further  east ;  a  little  further  east  than 
that ;  it  comes  to  the  next  road,  the  next  highest. 

Mr.  AViLLiAMS.  It  is  not  of  enough  importance  for  me  to 
bother  about. 

Q.  He  asked  you  with  reference  to  a  line  by  Mr.  Loring's, 
and  how  many  signers  were  west  of  that  line,  and  you  said 
you  did  not  remember.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  how  many 
live  there  the  year  round,  do  you  remember  that? 
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A.     I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.     Can  you  give  any  estimate? 

A.     I  think  fifteen. 

Q.  Then  just  a  word  in  reference  to  the  line  which  was 
spoken  about,  whether  you  remember  its  being  acted  upon 
in  the  committee,  where  the  line  should  be  placed? 

A.     I  was  not  at  that  meeting. 

Q.     And  you  do  not  remember? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  said,  that  last  year,  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  was 
elected  a  selectman,  was  a  petitioner ;  how  is  it  this  year, 
is  he  a  petitioner  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Moulton,  in  his  method  of  asking  questions,  says : 
"  You  have  always  had  officers."  How  is  it  in  regard  to 
selectmen,  have  you  always  had  a  selectman  from  Beverly 
Farms  ? 

A.     For  a  number  of  years  past. 

Q.  How  was  it  back?  There  was  Mr.  Ober  who  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Woodbury,  and  then  who  was  tlie  predecessor  of 
Mr.  Ober? 

A.     I  have  forgotten  now. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  between  Mr.  John  Woodbury  in 
1875,  and  Mr.  Ober  in  1883-85? 

A.     I  think  that  is  all-  there  is,  those  two. 

Q.     So  you  have  not  always  had  a  selectman  ? 

A.     Mr.  Ober  was  selectman  four  years,  I  think. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  with  reference  to  representatives  to 
the 'Legislature?  how  many  representatives  to  the  Legislature 
have  you  had? 

A.     I  think  we  have  had  four  within  my  remembrance. 

Q.     Within  about  how  long  a  time? 

A.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  years  or 
more. 

Q.  Just  a  word  in  regard  to  business.  How  much  busi- 
ness has  been  going  on  at  Beverly  Farms  within  the  last  two 
or  three  months  ? 
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A.     Nothing. 

Q.     Has  there  been  any  building? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Any  erection  of  new  houses? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  When  has  there  been  a  winter  previous  to  this  when 
there  has  not  been  considerable  building  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  winter  for  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  fact  that  there  is  no 
building  going  on  ? 

A.  The  fact  that  every  thing  is  disturbed  by  this  division 
question. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  I  suppose  the  witness  is  better  fitted  to 
give  his  opinion  than  to  state  facts. 

Mr.  Williams.  After  your  examination,  I  think  the  door 
is  open  for  me  to  ride  right  through  the  State  House. 

The  Witness.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  on  account  of  this 
division  question  ;  that  is  why  the  place  is  dead  virtually. 

Q.     Why  has  it  affected  it  ? 

A.     On  account  of  the  high  taxation  by  the  assessors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  When  was  the  high  taxation 
known,  at  what  time  ? 

A,  When  these  books  were  out ;  that  would  give  you  an 
idea. 

Q.  These  books  were  out  about  three  weeks  ago,  were 
they  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  but  they  knew  what  was  coming. 

Q.  When  was  it  first  known  that  the  valuation  was  high 
at  the  Farms  ? 

A.     Last  spring. 

Q.     Before  the  taxes  were  assessed  at  all  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  intended  to  ask  you  if  you  were  a  stockholder  in  the 
co-operative  store  at  Beverly? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  that  store  from  the 
Farms  ? 
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A.     There  may  be  some,  I  do  not  know  how  much. 

Q.  There  are  several  other  stockholders  in  that  store  at 
the  Farms? 

A.     I  know  of  two  besides  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  How  did  you  know  that  this 
increased  valuation  was  coming  in  the  spring? 

A.     Well,  that  is  merely  hearsay. 

Q.     When  did  you  get  your  tax-bills  ? 

A.  I  forget  now  exactly  when  it  was;  they  did  not  come 
out  so  early  as  usual,  I  think. 

Q.     In  the  summer? 

A.     Sometime  during  the  summer. 

Q.     That  gave  you  an  intimation,  did  it  not  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  At  this  time,  perhaps,  it  is  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  introduce  this  book  of  testimony  of  last  year 
which  has  been  referred  to.  I  also  intended  to  put  in  at 
some  time  the  books  of  valuation  and  assessment  of  the 
town  of  Beverly  for  the  years  1885  and  1886  and  do  so  now ; 
and  also  a  certified  copy  of  the  number  of  town  meetings 
which  have  been  held  in  the  town  of  Beverly  between  the 
years  1875  and  1886,  inclusive,  and  the  time  at  which  such 
meetings  have  been  held. 


DATES  AND  TIMES  OF  HOLDING  TOWN-MEETINGS    IN    THE 
TOWN  OF  BEVERLY,   1875-1885  INCLUSIVE. 


Monday,  March  1,  1875,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Tuesday,  March  2,  1875,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Monday,  April  5,  1875,  1  o'clock  p.m. 
Tuesday,  October  5,  1875,  7  o'clock  p.m. 
Tuesday,  November  2,  1875,  8  o'clock  a.m. 
Saturday,  December  18,  1875,  3  o'clock  p. 3 

Monda}',  March  6,  1876,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Tuesdaj',  March  7,  1876,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Monday,  April  3,  1876,  1  o'clock  p.m. 
Monday,  April  3,  1876,  4  o'clock  p.m. 
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Monday,  April  17,  1876,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 
Monday,  September  11,  1876,  7  o'clock  p.m. 
Tuesday,  November  7,  1876,  8  o'clock  a.m. 

Monday,  March  5,  1877,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Tuesday,  March  6,  1877,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Monday,  April  2,  1877,  2  o'clock  p.m. 
Tuesday,  November  6,  1877,  8  o'clock  a.m. 

Monday,  March  4,  1878,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1878,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Monday,  April  1,  1878,  1  o'clock  p.m. 
Tuesday,  November  5,  1878,  8  o'clock  a.m. 

Monday,  March  3,  1879,  9  o'clock  a.m.  , 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1879,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Monday,  April  7,  1879,  1  o'clock  p.m. 
Monday,  April  14,  1879,  12  o'clock  m. 
Wednesday,  October  15,  1879,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 
Tuesday,  November  4.  1879,  8  o'clock  a.m. 

Tuesday,  January  20,  1880,  8  o'clock  a.m. 
Monday,  January  2^,  1880,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 
Monday,  March  1,  1880,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Tuesday,  March  2,  1880,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Monda}',  April  5,  1880,  1  o'clock  p.m. 
Monday,  September  6,  1880,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 
Tuesday,  November  2,  1880,  8  o'clock  a.m. 

Monday,  March  7,  1881,  8.15  o'clock  a.m. 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1881,  9  o'clock  a.m. 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1881,  7  o'clock  p.m.  Adjourned  meet- 
ing. 

Monday,  April  4,  1881,  7  o'clock  p.m.     Adjourned  meeting. 

Saturday,  April  16,  1881,  9  o'clock  a.m. 

Friday,  April  29,  1881,  7.30  o'clock  p.m.  Adjourned  meet- 
ing. 

Wednesday,  July  6,  1881,  1.30  o'clock  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1881,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  8,  1881,  8  o'clock  a.m. 
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Monday,  March  6,  1882,  8.15  o'clock  a.m. 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1882,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Monday,  April  3,  1882,  1  o'clock  p.m. 
Tuesday,  November  7,  1882,  8  o'clock  a.m. 

Monday,  March  5,  1883,  8.30  o'clock  a.m. 
Tuesday,  March  6,  1883,  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Monda}-,  April  2,  1883,  1  o'clock  p.m. 
Monday,  July  9,  1883,  8  o'clock  p.m. 
Tuesday,  November  6,  1883,  8  o'clock  a.m. 

Monday,  March  3,  1884,  8.30  o'clock  a.m. 
Tuesday,  March  4,  1884,  8.30  o'clock  a.m. 
Monday,  April  7,  1884,  7  o'clock  p.m.     Adjourned  meeting. 
Wednesday,  May  28,  1884,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 
Thursday,  May  29,  1884,  7.30  o'clock  p.m.     Adjourned  meet- 
ing. 
Wednesday,  July  16,  1884,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 
Wednesday,  October  15,  1884,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1884,  8  o'clock  a.m. 
Friday,  November  7,  1884,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 

Monday,  February  16,  1885,  7..30  o'clock  p.m. 

Monday,  March  2,  1885,  8.30  o'clock  a.m. 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1885,  9  o'clock  a.m. 

Monday,  April  6,  1885,  7.30  o'clock  p.m.  Adjourned  meet- 
ing. 

Thursday,  May  7,  1885,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  9,  1885,  7. St)  o'clock  p.m.  Adjourned  meet- 
ing. 

Tuesdaj-,  August  11,  1885,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 

Tuesday,  September  8,  1885,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  3,  1885,  8  o'clock  a.m. 

Monday,  November  30,  1885,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1886. 

I,  Wm.  H.  Lovett,  depose  and  say,  that  I  hold  the  office  of  Town 
Clerk  of  the  town  of  Beverly-,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts;  that  the  records  of  said  town  are  in  my  custody;  and  I 
hereby  certify  that  it  appears  from  said  records  that  meetings  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  said  town  have  been  held  in  said  town  on 
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the  dates  mentioned  on  the  four  preceding  pages   accompanying 
this  certificate. 

WM.   H.  LOVETT,   Town  Clerk. 

I,  Wm.  II.  Lovett,  Town  Clerk  of  Beverl}-,  hereby  certifj^  that 
it  appears  from  the  records  of  said  town,  now  in  m^^  official  cus- 
tody and  possession,  that  meetings  of  the  qualified  voters  of  said 
town  have  been  held,  during  the  year  eighteen  Imndred  and  eighty- 
six,  on  the  following  dates,  viz.  :  — 

March  1,  8.30  o'clock  a.m. 

April  5,  9  o'clock  a.m.  (adjournment). 

April  6,  9  o'clock  a.m.  (adjournment). 

April  20,  8.30  o'clock  a.m. 

April  20,  2  o'clock  p.m.  (adjournment  from  April  6). 

May  18,  2.30  o'clock  p.m. 

September  16,  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 

November  2,  8  a.m.  (State  election). 

WM.  H.  LOVETT,   Town  Clerk. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Moulton,  do  you  agree  with  me  in 
this  :  Suppose  a  witness  declines  to  testify,  declines  to  give 
his  name,  has  this  committee  any  power  to  compel  a  man  to 
answer  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Moulton.  I  have  not  examined  the  matter  very  care- 
fully, Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  have. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understand.  Now, 
another  thing,  and  it  may  apply  as  well  by  and  by  to  the 
other  side,  all  the  committee  desire  is  to  get  at  the  meat  of 
this  thing  as  quickly  as  we  can.  If  in  your  cross-examination 
you  ask  a  witness  whether  he  has  not  done  certain  things, 
the  other  side  will  turn  right  around  when  your  witnesses 
are  called  and  ask  them  similar  questions.  It  is  playful  to 
you,  but  it  is  death  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Moulton.  I  hope  the  committee  will  be  able  to  sur- 
vive our  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  mentioned  that  because  this  is 
only  one  of  a  great  many  hearings  that  we  have  to  give  this 
year.  While  we  want  to  give  everybody  a  fair  opportunity 
we  want  to  cut  every  thing  as  reasonably  short  as  we  can. 
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Mr.  MouLTON.  Perhaps  the  hearing  has  not  proceeded 
far  enough  yet  to  develop  our  real  motive  in  putting  some  of 
the  questions  that  perhaps  have  seemed  useless  and  a  mere 
waste  of  time.  There  was  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Williams 
in  his  opening,  to  the  effect  that  the  claim  would  be  made  on 
our  side  that  the  petitioners  who  are  put  forward  here  are  not 
the  real  parties  in  interest ;  and  then  he  stated  that  he  pro- 
posed to  show  that  that  was  the  fact.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
give  his  words,  but  that  is  the  substance  of  it.  It  may  be 
difficult  for  us,  but  we  propose  before  we  get  through  with 
this  case,  by  oorae  means,  to  show  that  these  men  who  are 
presented  here  as  the  petitioners  are  not  the  real  parties  in 
interest ;  and  the  questions  I  have  put  this  morning  to  some 
of  the  witnesses  have  been  put  with  the  endeavor  to  show 
that  fact,  which  I  propose  to  make  clear  to  the  committee,  if 
possible,  befoie  we  get  through  with  this  case. 

The  Chairman.     I  think  you  have  the  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  not  the  slightest  objection.  I 
do  not  care  how  deep  he  runs  the  knife  or  how  deep  he  runs 
the  probe. 

Mr.  Stearns.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the 
people  of  Beverly  Farms  are  very  much  interested  in  this 
matter;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  all  are. 

Adjourned  until  Wednesday,  Feb.  2,  at  10.30  a.m. 


SECOND   HEARING. 


Wednesday  Feb.  2,  1887. 
The  hearing  was  resumed  an  10.45  a.m.,  Mr.   Pinkerton, 
House  chairman,  presiding. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Senate  chairman  yesterday  asked 
me  to  have  the  witness  who  was  on  the  stand  at  the  close  of 
the  session  present  again  this  morning,  as  either  counsel  or 
some  member  of  the  committee  desired  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  Davlin.     I  desire  to  ask  him  a  question. 


TESTIMONY    OF    STEPHEN    ELDRIDGE     (recalled). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davlin.)  You  stated  in  your  testimony 
yesterday  that  some  of  those  to  whom  you  presented  the 
petition,  at  first  refused  to  sign  it,  but  afterwards  did  sign  it. 
Will  you  please  state  what  inducements,  if  any,  were  offered 
to  them  to  sign  finally  ? 

A.     I  don't  understand  the  question  exactly. 

Mr.  Williams.  He  says  you  stated  in  your  testimony 
yesterday  that  some  people,  when  you  first  carried  the  peti- 
tion to  them,  refused  to  sign  it,  but  subsequently  did  sign  it, 
and  he  desires  to  know  what  inducement  was  offered  to 
them,  if  any,  to  have  them  sign  subsequently. 

The  Witness.  No  other  inducement  than  talking  to 
them  and  explaining  matters,  how  we  understood  it  stood 
with  the  people  of  Beverly  Farms,  so  that  they  would  under- 
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stand  it.  They  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  effect  it  was 
going  to  have,  at  first. 

Q.     They  were  citizens  and  residents  of  the  Farms? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  still  you  had  to  explain  to  them  the  necessity  of 
division,  before  they  would  sign  the  petition  ? 

A.  Yes,  some  of  them ;  they  didn't  seem  to  have  any 
particular  notion  about  it  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  How  many  were  there  of 
those  you  had  to  present  the  petition  to  a  second  time  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  more  than  one  or  two. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  ? 

A.  I  can  call  one  that  did  not  sign  it  at  all ;  that  is  Mr. 
Calvin  Foster,  who  signed  the  remonstrance  last  year. 
When  I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  he  said  to  me,  "  It  is  imma- 
terial to  me  which  way  it  goes.  I  don't  care  to  sign  one 
or  the  other.  At  au}-  rate,  I  shall  not  sign  the  remonstrance 
as  I  did  last  year." 

Mr.  Davlin.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  I  simply 
wanted  to  ask  a  single  question,  and  he  has  answered  it  to 
my  satisfaction. 

Q.  One  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  You  testified  yes- 
terday that  you  had  been  spending  some  time  at  work  upon 
this  matter;  have  you  received  one  cent  for  your  services? 

A.     No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.     Have  you  been  promised  a  c^t  for  your  services  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.     Do  you  expect  to  receive  any  thing? 

A.     Not  one  cent. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  intimation  that  you  ever  will  re- 
ceive a  cent? 

A.     Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.     Have  you  received  your  expenses  for  travelling? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.     Were  you  active  in  this  movement  last  year  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     Were  you  at  work  here  at  the  State  House  ? 
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A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  receive  a  cent? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  How  much  expense  did  you  incur,  if  any,  out  of  your 
own  pocket? 

A.  Counting  my  time,  when  I  could  have  worked  all  the 
time  1  was  about  this  work,  and  the  money  I  expended  going 
to  and  from  different  places,  it  would  amount  to  $135. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  has  been  any  one  else  be- 
sides yourself  at  work  on  the  part  of  the  Farms  people  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  received  any  thing 
for  it  or  not? 

A.     Not  one  copper  that  ever  I  knew  of. 

Q.  Where  were  the  arrangements  made  in  reference  to 
the  work  that  should  be  put  in  ? 

A.  When  the  committee  met,  the  committee  on  this  divis- 
ion question,  it  was  brought  up  there  and  stated  thoroughly 
and  squarely  who  should  go  out  into  this  work,  and  that 
their  expenses  would  be  paid,  if  they  gave  their  time. 

Crass-Uxamination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  You  said  yesterday,  did  you 
not,  that  you  did  not  know,  and  could  form  no  estimate  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  signed  the  petition  reluctantly, 
who  did  not  sign  when  you  talked  with  them  at  first  ? 

A.     How  is  that  ? 

Q.  You  said  in  answer  to  my  question  yesterday,  that 
you  could  form  no  estimate  of  the  number  you  had  to  coax 
or  persuade  into  signing  this  petition  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  could  not. 

Q.     You  did  not  testify  so,  sir. 

A.  I  said  yes ;  I  said  I  didn't  say  I  could  tell  you  the 
exact  number,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  who  they  were,  or 
any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Q.     From  whom  have  you  received  your   travelling   ex- 
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A.  From  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Hardy,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Q.     Who  is  the  treasurer  of  that  committee  ? 

A.     At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Preston. 

Q.     What  is  his  full  name  ? 

A.     Charles  F.  Preston. 

Q.     Is  he  here,  do  you  know  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  right  behind  you.  You  probably  know 
him  ;  he  is  a  photographer  there  in  Salem. 

Q.  The  evidence  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this : 
"  Q.  Did  they  sign  reluctantly  ?  "  "  Some  of  them  did."  — 
"  Q.  How  many  of  them ?  "  "I  cannot  say."  —  "  Q.  Can 
you  estimate?"  "No  sir."  —  Did  you  give  such  testimony 
as  that  yesterday  ? 

A.     Well,  I  could  not  vesterdav. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE   PIERCE. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Williams.)     You  reside  in  Beverly  Farms? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     What  is  your  business? 

A.     Farming. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

A.     The  most  of  my  life. 

Q.     When  3'ou  did  not  reside  there,  where  did  you  reside? 

A.     Manchester. 

Q.     How  far  distant  from  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.     Two  miles  and  three-quarters. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  any  thing  about  this  move- 
ment in  behalf  of  division  ? 

A.     Well,  I  should  say  it  was  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  in  reference  to  the  division 
line ;  you  are  familiar  with  that  countr.y  through  there? 

A.  Well,  somewhat;  not  so  much  so,  perhaps,  as  some 
others. 
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Q.  Through  what  sort  of  country  does  it  pass? 
A.  Well,  at  the  shore  it  commences  with  marshy  land, 
follows  a  little  stream  up  into  what  we  might  call  a  meadow  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  way  through,  it  is,  you  might  call  it, 
a  water-course,  for  the  most  of  the  way,  —  we  won't  call  it 
all  the  way,  because  there  are  some  rocks  and  some  hills,  and 
a  little  woodland,  but  it  is,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  a  natural 
water-course. 

Q.  Last  year  were  you  a  member  of  the  local  committee 
in  behalf  of  division  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  How  was  the  division  line  as  presented  last  year  and 
this  year  determined  upon  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  a  sub-committee  chosen,  and  they 
looked  the  ground  over  and  proposed  one  or  two  different 
lines,  and  it  was  finally  decided  by  the  whole  committee  that 
this  should  be  the  line. 

Q.     Was  John  T.  jMorse,  jun.,  a  member  of  that  committee  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  sub-committee  ? 

A.  The  sub-committee,  as  far  as  ray  recollection  goes, 
consisted  of  three  members,  and  they  were  John  I^arcom, 
Addison  Davis,  and  A.  P.  Loring.  I  have  seen  nothing  to 
refresh  my  memory  in  any  way  by  records,  and  if  I  am  wrong, 
I  hope  some  one  will  correct  me. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  shore  is  taken  in  the  projDOsed 
town  ? 

A.  So  far  as  my  judgment  would  go,  I  should  call  it  two- 
fifths.  '    • 

Q.  What  public  beaches,  if  any,  are  there  at  Beverly 
Farms  ? 

A.     There  are  none. 

Q.     Is  there  any  beach  there  ? 

A.     There  is. 

Q.     State  to  the  committee  how  it  is  held. 

A.     It  is  held  by  an  incorporated  body. 

Q.     Who  are  the  members  of  the  corporation  ? 
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A.  The  members  of  the  corporation  are  within  certain 
limits.  I  might  tell  you  what  constitutes  a  member.  In  the 
first  place  he  has  got  to  pay  $1.25  for  membership.  Then 
he  is  under  obligation  to  pay  so  much  a  load  for  sea-weed, 
and  any  extra  assessments  he  must  pay ;  and  this  money 
goes  to  keep  a  certain  causeway  there  is  there  near  by  —  you 
all  understand  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  committee  does  not  understand 
where  it  is,  and  it  is  for  the  committee  we  are  asking  these 
questions,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Moulton. 

The  Witness.  It  is  from  the  beach  out  to  the  railroad 
crossing,  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it.  There  is  that  certain 
piece  of  county  road  that  we  are  to  maintain  to  hold  our 
right,  and  any  one,  as  a  member  of  that  corporation,  is  under 
obligations,  that  is,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
beach  ;  and  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  paying  in  his  part, 
whatever  it  may  be,  whenever  called  for. 

Q.  Are  there  any  portions  of  the  proposed  town  of  Bev- 
erly Farms,  upon  which  people  residing  would  not  get  the 
benefits  of  the  beach? 

A.     I  should  say  there  were. 

Q.  Whether  the  town  is  incorporated  or  whether  it  re- 
mains as  it  is  ? 

A.  Whether  it  is  incorporated,  or  whether  it  remains  as 
it  is  now,  there  are  people  who  are  in  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
posed new  town  who  are  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  any 
resident  of  that  town  can  become  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion by  paying  $1.25  ? 

A.  That  will  give  any  citizen  membership  who  lives 
within  certain  limits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Can  you  give  any  idea  about 
the  limits? 

A.  The  limits  start,  —  if  you  were  acquainted  by  names 
with  the  houses,  I  could  tell  you  better.  There  is  a  little 
rivulet  that  runs  across  the  road  between    the    house  now 
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owned  and  occupied  by  Thomas  Pierce,  and  I  think  a  house 
Mr.  A.  P.  Loring  has  now.  It  commences  there,  and  it  runs 
almost  on  a  direct  line  to  the  line  that  separates  Wenham 
from  Beverly.  All  within  those  lines  are  entitled  to  become 
members  if  they  see  fit. 

Q,  '  All  east  of  that  line  to  the  jManchester  line? 

A.  It  goes  through  to  the  Manchester  line,  up  to  the 
Wenham  line  (I  will  take  the  travelled  road  for  it),  and 
takes  in  all  the  other  houses  coming  this  way  up  to  Pride's 
Crossing  towards  Beverly,  the  old  town,  and  it  goes  to  that 
little  rivulet,  where  there  is  a  culvert  across  there. 

Q.  Now,  a  single  question  in  reference  to  difficulties  you 
have  had  in  securing  improvements  at  the  Farms,  if  any  ? 

A.  Well,  we  always  have  considerable  of  that.  I  don't 
know  of  any  instance  you  can  mention  when  we  have  applied 
for  any  thing,  but  what  we  have  had  difficulty. 

Q.     Well,  for  instance,  what  ? 

A.  Perhaps  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  We  apply  for  any 
tiling,  and  it  is  generally  put  off  from  one  year  to  another, 
sometimes  running  along  four  or  five  years  before  we  obtain 
what  is  actually  necessary,  and  what  we  ask  for;  then  we 
finally  procure  it. 

Q.     Do  you  recall  any  one  thing"/ 

A.  I  do,  one  thing,  at  the  present  time;  and  that  is, — 
well,  I  will  term  it  the  old  engine.  The  first  engine  that 
we  ever  got  on  the  place,  I  tiiink  we  were  dinging  away  at 
that  four  or  five  years  before  we  finally  obtained  it.  It  was 
actually  necessary  years  previous  to  that ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
machine  itself  was  named  the  Perseverance,  just  because  we 
had  persevered  so  loiig  a  time  to  get  it.     (Laughter.) 

Q.     How  long  ago  was  that,  Mr.  Pierce  ? 

A.  When  you  come  to  dates,  you  rather  stick  me,  but  I 
should  say  it  was  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  I  must  put 
it  indefinitely. 

Q.  And  that  condition  of  affairs  has  continued  to  the 
present  day? 

A.     That  condition  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 
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Q.  At  that  very  time,  were  there  fire-engines  in  Beverly 
town,  and  had  there  been  previous  to  then  ? 

A.     There  had. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  all  the  people  through  the 
section  ? 

A.     Well,  I  am,  generally  speaking. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  feeling  among  the  people  as  to 
the  management  of  the  town  affairs,  as  to  their  present  man- 
agement, and  what  has  existed  for  the  last  five,  ten.  or  twenty 
years  ? 

A.  Well,  1  don't  know  as  I  can  express  it  in  any  better 
way  than  just  giving  ray  own  feeling.  I  won't  speak  for  the 
others,  but  I  think  in  speaking  for  myself  I  may  express  the 
feeling  of  some  others.  And  I  will  put  it  in  this  way:  I  feel 
just  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.     (Laughter.) 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  for 
instance,  what  is  the  feeling  among  the  people  of  the  Farms? 

A.  There  is  one  thing  further  I  wish  to  bring  out  here, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  and  that  is,  they 
treat  us  people  from  the  Farms  like  clowns.  Tiiere  are  gen- 
erally one  or  two  who  are  posted  at  the  rostrum,  and  if  our 
Farms  people  come  there  and  have  any  thing  to  say  about 
matters  and  things,  —  I  need  not  name  them  ;  you  all  know 
who  they  are,  —  those  fellows  stand  there  and  catch  at  every 
word.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  put  in  any  better  than  some 
things  I  may  put  in  here  to-day,  and  they  Uike  it  up  and 
make  fun  of  us,  and  they  get  the  house  to  come  down  and 
clap  !  clap  !  and  it  is  all  right. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  in  reference  to  the  feeling  among 
the  Farms  people  as  to  exi)enditures  of  money  on  the  part  of 
the  town  officers. 

A.     Well,  we  feel  there  is  a  great  deal  of  extravagance. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  instance  of  any  thing  that  occurs  to 
you  as  extravagant  expenditure  of  money  "^ 

^4.  I  think  I  can.  I  can  go  back  quite  a  number  of  years. 
I  belong  near  a  grave-yard  (laughter),  and  I  will  commence 
there.     In  the  first  place,  we  outgrew  the  place  which  was 
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first  provided,  iiiul  tljcre  w;is  tidk  aboat  a  new  yard.  One 
side  of  the  yard  there  was  a  place  where  there  was  a  running 
brook  and  very  Imv  ground,  while  on  the  other  side  was  good 
upland,  and  there  was  oidy  a  wall  between  the  two  pieces. 
The  lower  piece  was  taken  to  enlarge  the  yard,  and  some 
810,000  was  spent  to  fill  that  low  place,  that  wet  hole,  I  will 
call  it;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  the  other  side  of 
the  yard,  there  was  plenty  of  land  which  could  be  bought  at 
a  very  low  price  in  those  days.  What  cost  us  810,000,  in  all 
probability  could  have  been  .covered  for  $500. 

Q.     Do  any  other  instances  occur  to  you  ? 

A.     I  think  there  is  a  piece  of  extravagance  this  last  year. 

Q.     Just  state  it  to  the  committee,  please. 

A.  That  is  in  regard  to  what  we  have  had  built  there,  I 
will  call  it  an  engine-house,  right  on  the  place.  I  think  any 
boy  sixteen  years  old  would  have  managed  that  affair  better 
than  what  it  has  been  managed  ;  that  is,  with  regard  to  laying 
out  the  grounds  and  fixing  up  tlie  building.  We  have  got 
something  there  that  is  a  monument,  and  will  be  an  eye-sore 
just  as  long  as  it  will  be  there.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
sorael)ody  wants  to  take  a  hammer  and  knoek  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  or  two  feet  right  out  from  under  it.  and  let  it  down. 
They  have  been  filling,  filling,  and  i)y  and  by  you  may  find 
out  about  where  some  of  the  expense  comes  in.  In  the  first 
place,  they  hauled  the  gravel  away  and  strewed  it  all  over  the 
ward,  I  will  call  it,  and  then  they  go  to  work  and  pay  fifteen 
cents  a  load  for  gravel  to  fill  around  it. 

The  CiiAiR.MAN.  What  is  the  use  of  going  into  the  ques- 
tion of  how  higli  the  buililing  is,  and  so  on? 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  as  to  the  number  of 
Farms  people  who  are  employed  all  the  year  round  by  sum- 
mer-residents; that  is,  who  are  in  the  employ  of  the  summer- 
residents,  and  depend  upon  them  for  support? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  could  count  up  more,  1  will  put  it,  than 
eight  or  ten  ;  that  is  to  say,  who  are  employed  the  year  round. 
There  may  be  some  others  who  get  a  day's  work  now  and 
then. 
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Q.     You  are  a  farmer  ? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.     Where  do  you  sell  your  produce  ? 

A.     I  sell  it  there  on  the  place,  principally  to  the  natives. 

Q.     Do  you  sell  to  the  summer  people  at  all  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  have  not  sold  a  dollar's  worth  tlie  last  year. 

Q.  With  reference  to  police  at  Beverly  Farms,  —  what 
demand  do  you  have  for  police,  and  what  jjolice-force  do  you 
have  ? 

A.  Well,  until  the  prestMit  year  we  have  had,  I  believe 
they  term  hiuj,  a  constable,  Mr.  Larcom,  who  lias  served  for 
years,  and  I  think  for  his  services  he  receives  about  $5.  Then, 
generally,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  the  authorities  will  come 
down  there,  and  I  have  served  in  that  capacity  a  number  of 
times — I  believe,  on  the  P'ourth  of  July,  there  is  what  they 
call  a  special  police  for  one  <lay.  That  liaji  l>een  the  extent 
until  the  present  year. 

(^.     What  have  you  now  ' 

.1.  Well,  we  have,  I  hear  it  termed,  a  nigiit-watchman. 
I  ean't  go  into  the  details  of  that,  because  I  um  not  so  well 
posted.  There  has  been  one  man  on  duty  there  this  last 
summer,  or  a  part  of  the  summer,  and  I  think  he  is  there  at 
present. 

Q.  How  ab(»ut  Heverly  t4)wn  /  Is  there  a  police-force 
there  ? 

A.     There  is  a  good  ix)lice-force  there. 

V-  Where  do  the  peoi»l»- '-r  I'm-v-'Iv  Ft-.x  ,1..  tlieir  trad- 
ing/ 

A.     Principally  on  the  |)l;ice. 

Q.  If  they  have  occasion  to  go  outside,  where  do  they  go 
jtrincipally  ? 

A.  If  they  have  occasion  to  go  outside,  they  generally 
i)uy  a  ticket,  the  way  I  will  put  it,  and  go  to  Salem  or 
Uoston. 

Q.  Since  yesterda}'  have  you  given  any  attention  to  the 
number  of  stores  there  are  upon  the  territory  of  the  pro- 
posed town? 
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.1.      I  have. 

V.     How  nuiny  are  there? 

A  There  are  thirteen.  There  are  fifteen,  including  the 
reservation,  as  our  brotliers  call  it,  Wenham.  There  is  a 
raeat-store  and  a  grocery-store  in  that  part  of  the  proposed 
new  town. 

Q*.  Of  that  fifteen,  iiow  many  are  open  all  the  year 
round  ? 

A.     They  are  all  open  with  the  exception  of  three. 

<^>.     Just  name  those  three. 

A.  There  is  J.  W.  Dane's.  —  he  is  a  dealer  in  meat, 
we  will  call  him  a  itutcher,  —  meat-market,  and  there  is 
O'Hrien.s'  and  Stopford's.     They  are  in  the  fish  business. 

(J.  They  have  shops  there  whicli  are  open  in  the  summer 
only? 

.1.  They  are  open  in  the  summer,  and  in  fact  the  meat- 
stitre  is  open  until  the  first  of  January. 

Q.     Where  dot-s  Mr.  Slopford  live? 

A.     He  is  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Beverly. 

','.     Does  he  run  a  cart  down  to  the  Farms? 

.1.  He  still  runs  a  cart  there  every  day,  hut  this  place  is 
closed  for  mere  convenience  ;  I  suppose  it  would  he  expen- 
sive to  keep  it  open. 

Cro»8-I!x>i  initiation. 

Q.  (Hv  Mr.  MoULTON.)  The  public  have  always  been 
on  to  West  Beach,  have  they  nt)t? 

.1.     I  don't  think  they  have  been  denied  that  privilege. 

(i^     It  has  always  been  used  as  a  public  beach,  hasn't  it? 

A.     No,  sir,  not  in  tliat  sense  of  the  word. 

V-  In  the  sense  that  if  anybody  wanted  to  go  there,  to 
drive  on  or  to  walk  on? 

A.  If  you  want  to  go  on  to  the  beach,  there  is  no  one  who 
Would  .>^iy  aught  against  it. 

Q.     And  no  one  ever  did".' 
1.      Not  to  my  knowlcd'je. 

'.'.  Your  idea  of  the  ilivision  line  you  .say,  is  that  it  fol- 
lows a  stream  of  water  all  the  wav  ? 
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A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     How  far  back  from  the  shore  does  the  stream  extend? 

A.  Oh,  quite  a  distance.  And  the  water  not  only  runs 
towards  the  ocean,  but  it  runs,  I  might  say,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  You  can't  find  another  phice,  I  think,  in 
Essex  County  where  you  will  find  tlie  water  running  in  all 
directions.  It  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  some  part 
of  it  empties,  I  think,  out  by  the  way  of  Ipswich ;  some  goes 
into  Essex  Pond,  and  some  goes  down  the  other  way. 

Q.  Is  that  any  thing  like  a  correct  representation  of  the 
stream,  as  you  recollect  it,  as  it  appears  on  the  map  ? 

A.     I  can't  go  by  that. 

Q.     It  isn't  very  safe  to  go  by  that  map,  is  it? 

A.     I  should  suppose  it  was,  so  far  a^^  tliat  is  concerned. 

Q.  Does  that  represent  the  stream  of  water  there  is  there, 
to  your  recollection  of  the  place  ? 

A.     I  should  say  it  did. 

Q.  Is  there  any  stream  of  water  al)(»ve  the  old  school- 
house,  the  Bald  Hill  schooljjouse,  the  .Montserat  schoolhouse? 

A.  Please  tell  nie  what  you  call  above.  What  you  call 
above,  I  might  call  below. 

Q.  I  mean  north,  towards  the  toj)  of  the  map.  Is  there 
any  stream  of  water  up  there  at  all  ? 

.4.  The  stream  of  water  crosses  —  ilo  you  know  where 
the  line  is  between  Beverly  and  — 

(^.  Why  not  answer  my  (luestion,  whether  there  is  a 
stream  of  water  up  above  that  point? 

A.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  it  and  locate  you,  for  I  know 
\  ou  will  try  to  mislead  me  if  you  can.     (Laughter.; 

Q.  It  is  very  kind  in  you  to  make  that  remark.  You  can 
answer  the  question  in  your  own  way,  if  you  will  oidy  an- 
swer the  question,  and  not  something  else. 

A.     I  will  try  to  answer  it.     Put  your  question,  please. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  old  Bald  Hill  schoolhouse,  the  old 
Montserat  schoolhouse  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  Now  my  question  is,  whether  the  stream  goes  north  of 
that  localitv  or  not? 
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A.  When  I  get  there,  I  am  all  turned  around,  so  far  as 
tlie  [)oints  of  the  compass  are  concerned. 

Q.  Then  I  won't  stop  on  that  any  k>nger.  Do  you  know 
any  thing  about  the  price  of  hind  on  this  division  line  that 
is  drawn  bt'tween  Beverly  Farms  and  Beverly  ? 

-•I.     Judging  from  tlie  land? 

Q.  No,  sir,  judging  from  sales.  Do  you  know  any  thing 
about  actual  sales  of  land  ? 

A.     I  should  say  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  we  will  drop  that.  You  know  the  claim  last 
year  was  in  regard  to  this  same  line,  that  it  was  the  natural 
division,  because  it  was  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  impassa- 
ble, and  all  that  .sort  of  thing? 

A.  I  say  now  there  are  some  little  hills  there,  but  it  is 
naturally  a  water-course.     Some  call  it  a  water-shed. 

Q.  Forty  years  ago  you  got  an  engine  down  at  Beverly 
Farms,  and  named  it  the  Perseverance? 

A.     We  did. 

Q.     And  it  took  you  some  time  U)  get  it? 

A.  It  took  us  about  five  years,  so  far  as  my  recollection 
goes. 

Q.  Wiis  that  on  account  of  a  ijuarrel  with  regard  to  it 
among  yourselves  at  the  Farnjs? 

A.     1  think  not. 

(J.  Don't  you  know  that  was  the  fact,  that  there  were 
both  petitioners  and  remonstrants  from  Beverly  Farms  in 
regard  to  getting  that  engine  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  any  such  thing. 

Q.     Will  you  say  it  was  not  the  fact? 

.1.     I  won't  say  it  was  not. 

(J.  You  will  n«t  siiy  whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  fact, 
that  a  remonstrance  was  put  in  to  the  town  every  year  by 
resitlents  at  the  Farms? 

A.  When  you  put  "every  year"  to  it,  I  say  there  was 
not. 

Q.      \\  as  there  at  any  time  during  the  five  years? 

.4.  I  think  there  n)ight  have  been  when  it  was  first 
agitatted. 
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Q.  And  when  the  Farms  people  were  unanimous  in  favor 
of  it,  then  tliere  was  no  trouble  about  getting  the  engine,  I 
suppose  ? 

A.     I  should  say  there  was. 

Q.     For  how  long? 

A.     Well,  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Was  that  when  the  question  of  division  started,  in 
relation  to  getting  that  engine  ? 

A.     Oh,  no,  sir;  it  was  started  previous  to  that. 

Q.     How  many  years  before  that  was  it? 

A.  Well,  I  shan't  put  it  any  definitj'  number  of  times,  but 
I  know  I  was  quite  a  young  man  when  I  Ijeard  tliis  thing 
agitated. 

i^K  Vou  iiave  already  j>iit  it  as  about  fnity  years  ago,  and 
you  .say  this  troubli-  about  thi-  engine  was  alH)ut  the  same 
time. 

.1.     I  am  .'<afe  enough  in  that. 

(J.  How  mueh  further  i)aek  than  that  was  it  that  you  first 
heard  about  <livision  / 

A.      I  think  I  put  it  about  right. 

^>,      Forty  years  ago? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  s<». 

Q.     Who  started  the  matter  of  tlivision  then  ^^ 

A.  I  used  to  hear  the  old  people  talk  about  it.  Tliey 
would  get  together  in  the  shoeniaker's  shop,  and  I,  similar  to 
the  other  men,  use<l  to  sit  tjp  aiul  listen  to  them  talking  it 
over.  They  would  get  together,  a  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  they  would  agitate  this  matter  and  talk  it  over. 
This  is  no  new  eoneern. 

(J.  Have  they  kept  up  this  agitation  right  along,  since 
you  fn>t  heard  tliem  talking  about  it  thirty  or  forty  years 
a-o' 

.1.  I  will  tell  you  abtjut  how  often  it  eame  up.  Alxjut  as 
often  as  we  had  town  meeting.     (Laughter. ) 

Q.     How  long  would  it  last? 

A.     Well,  it  was  kind   of  a  seven    days'  wonder,  and  it 
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Q.  It  didn't  amount  to  any  thinpr  until  last  year,  did  it? 
Nothinj*^  was  ever  done  until  last  year? 

.4.  I  don't  know  hardly  how  to  express  myself.  There 
wi're  no  definite  steps  taken,  you  niii;ht  say,  that  is,  no  move 
towards  the  Legislature. 

Q.  Vou  have  spoken  about  the  new  en;jrino-house.  You 
were  one  of  the  petitioners  for  a  new  engine-house  and  a 
steam  fife-engine  at  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.     I  was. 

^'.  And  you  knew  it  was  given  here  as  a  reason  for  divis- 
ion last  year,  that  you  did  n(»t  have  proper  facilities  for 
putting  out  firt'S  at  the  Farms,  didnt  you? 

A.     I  did. 

(J.  And  it  was  s;iid  you  waiit*.Ml  a  ul-w  engint'-huuse  autl 
steam-engine? 

A.     It  was. 

Q.     And  you  got  it  ? 

A.     We  got  it. 

Q.  And  now  your  olijection  to  it  is  that  the  house  was 
not  built  in  the  way  you  think  it  ought  to  have  been  ? 

A.     My  objecti(Ui  is  to  the  management. 

Q.     You  think  it  is  up  too  high  from  the  ground  ? 

A.  \o.  no;  I  don't  object  to  it  in  that  light.  I  mean  to 
say  that  there  has  been  money  spent  there  extravagantly. 

(J.  There  is  an  engineer  from  the  Farms  who  was  on  the 
board  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  thi'  engineer  at  the  Farms  laiil  out  the 
spot. 

Q.  Is  there  an  engineer  on  the  board  of  engineers  from 
Heverly  Farms,  Mr.  Holmes? 

-l.  Mr.  Holmes  is  an  engineer,  but  I  don't  think  he  did 
this. 

(j.     He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  engineers? 

.1.  He  is,  and  he  is  like  all  our  members  of  the  other 
boards,  he  is  a  minority.     (Laughter.) 

Q.  What  I  do  you  expect  to  be  a  majority  of  the  town 
oilicers  of  the  town  of  Beverlv,  or  else  be  divided? 
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A.     No,  sir,  we  do  not. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that 
Mr.  Holmes  had  his  own  way  about  the  whole  matter? 

A.     I  know  he  did  not. 

Q.     Vou  do  know  he  did  not? 

^1.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     From  whom?     From  him  or  from  somebody  else? 

A.     From  him. 

Q.     From  him? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  is  he,  is  h«*  iicre  / 

A.     I  think  not. 

<i>.  You  have  spoken  of  fKilice.  You  know  that  the 
petitioners'  witnesses  hwt  year  ilifTered  as  t<^  the  neces>ity  of 
hiivinp  any  police  at  the  Farms? 

A.  I  don't  know  1. lit  tlic\  tUd  :  I  Cv'w'x  rrcnllect  particu- 
larly. 

Q.  One  .said  thr\  ii.-..i.<i  jm.u..-  .-ois  o.  MJimner,  another 
said  they  needed  |M)lice  all  the  year  n>un«l,  and  a  third  wit- 
ness for  tlie  petitictners  said  th«y  «lid  nt)t  need  police  at  all; 
that  was  the  fact,  wasn't  it  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  say  a-s  to  that  |xmitively.  I  recollect  some- 
thing being  said  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  then,  there  have  been  police  established  at  the 
F:irms  since  last  year? 

.1.  Nothing  more  than  we  always  have  had,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  they  call  the  night-watchman. 

Q.  How  much  money  has  been  spent  by  the  town  for 
police  protection  at  the   Farms  during  the  last  year? 

.1.  I  couldn't  say,  but  I  sht>uld  think  it  was  a  very  small 
sunu 

V.     Should  you  .Hity  $360? 

.1.     Well,  I  won't  make  any  estimate  at  all. 

V.     You  would  call  that  a  small  sum,  would  you  ? 

,1.  According  to  how  he  wjus  employed;  it  is  no  great 
sum. 

Q.     You  spoke  about  the  location  of   this  engine-house  ; 
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the  petition  that  you  signed  names  the  spot  wliere  the  engine- 
house  shouUl  be  located  ? 

A.     The  location  is  all  right. 

Q.     Were  you  at  the  town  meeting.  Mr.  Pierce  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  remonstrance  of  that  kind  being 
read  in  the  town  meeting?     (l*aper  handed  witness.) 

A.     I  don't  recollect  of  hearing  that. 

Q.     Will  you  say  that  it  was  not  read  ? 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  it  was  not;  I  don't  say  it 
was. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  there  was  a  remonstninoe  read  at 
the  town  meeting,  signed  by  Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  C.  H. 
Dalton,  and  other  summer-residents  in  Beverly,  remonstrating 
against  the  »'Xi>ense  of  a  steam  fire-engine  for  Beverly  Farms 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  engine-house  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  say  I  recollect  it. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  heard  of  it  before  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  such  a  document  presented 
an<l  read  at  the  town  meeting  ? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.     Will  you  say  whether  there  was  or  W;is  not? 

y{.     I  shall  n.)t. 

V-  Were  you  there  at  the  town  meeting  all  the  time 
while  this  matter  was  under  discussion? 

A.     I  was  not. 

V.  How  does  your  Lax  of  this  year  copmare  with  your 
tax  last  year  ? 

.1.      It  is  very  low  compare<l  with  what  it  was  last  year. 

(J.      How  much  less  is  it  ? 

-l.     I  think  it  is  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

(j.     Is  that  so  ? 

.1.  That  is  so.  I  am  speaking  now  of  what  we  call  the 
old  place. 

Q.     It  was  |>0  last  year,  and  it  is  ^33  this  year? 

.4.  It  was  in  the  first  place  ^56,  and  I  got  a  little  reduc- 
tion on  it,  and  it  is  now  ^2. 
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Q.     No,  it  is  $38. 

.1.  Thirty-tivo.  And  I  think  there  is  a  point  there,  too. 
If  you  recollect,  last  year  my  name  was  rattled  around  liere 
I>iitty  well  in  that  respect.     I  happened  to  he  overtaxed. 

(J.  You  have  said  that  two  or  three  other  lines  than  this 
were  pr(»posed '! 

A.     I  didn't  say  so. 

(J.     Well,  is  that  the  fact? 

A.  There  was  another  line  projKised,  l)Ut  I  should  not  say 
tiiere  were  two  or  tiiree. 

Q.     Where  was  that  otiier  line  .' 

A.  It  was  started,  I  should  think,  alM)Ut  Hrackenberry 
Liine. 

V-  The  conjuiittee  doesn't  know  wliere  that  is;  won't 
yt>u  descrihe  where  it  is? 

.1.  I  would  let  some  one  wlio  is  mort-  familiar  with  the 
map  <lo  that. 

(^Mr.  WiLMAM.s  pointt'd  »)Ut  the  line  uinm  the  map.) 

(J.  Do  you  rememl>er  any  thing  about  Bnickenberry  I.»ane 
heinj^  the  starting  |K)int? 

.1.  I  shouldn't  s;iy  |K>sitively  it  was.  It  commenced  near 
thf  l»lacksmith  shop  at  Foster's  r«»rner. 

V.     That  line  takes  in  more  of  the  siiore  than  thiB  one 

dot.>.' 

A.     I  think  it  does. 

(j>.  In  your  judgnjcnt  tloes  that  taki*  in  two-fifths  of  the 
shore  or  tiiree-fifths? 

.4.     The  proiM»sed  line  as  it  now  stands? 

'/.     Yes. 

1.  I  should  say,  so  far  a.s  my  judgment  is  concerned,  it 
took  in  two-fifths. 

Q.     Twivfifths  up  to  what  point? 

.1.     The  shore. 

'.'.     What  do  you  call  the  shore  ? 

1.  I  will  commence  with  the  lower  line,  down  to  the 
Mamhesler  line,  what  we  call  the  old  mill,  and  I  will  follow 
the  shore  right  around  until  I  get  up  to  the  i>oint  above  the 
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l)ri(lije  ;  I  won't  f^o  clear  ii[>,  brother  Baker  uiulerstan(l.s  all 
aiiout  it,  hut  I  will  go  so  far  as  where  they  make  the  pics. 

^.  That  is  lip  to  the  river  on  the  other  side  of  Beverly, 
is  if/ 

A.  What  ilo  you  term  the  other  si-.le  of  Beverly?  I  have 
got  Ut  follow  you  pretty  sung.      (Lauj^hter.) 

V.      The  western  side,  niarked  Beverly  Creek  «ui  the  map. 

.1.  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  plain.  I  don't  doubt  but  you 
understand  now,  but  I  will  try  t<»  make  it  a  little  more  plain. 
Vou  kniiw  where  we  go  under  the  Beverly  bridge  ;  there  are 
some  buildings  get  right  acrosH  the  railruiul,  and  there  is 
where  I  make  my  line. 

V-  (  By  .Mr.  \VlI.LIAM8.)  You  say  start  at  the  Maneiies- 
ter  line;  now,  how  far  do  you  continue,  when  you  speak 
of  what  you  call  the  sliore? 

.1.  I  fdlhiw  right  along  the  sea,sh()re  till  we  come  to  the 
railroad  bridge.     All  there  is  above  that  we  will  throw  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Muolton.)  You  reckon  this  tw  shore-line? 
(referring  to  map.) 

A.  I  say  I  will  drop  it  ri;.^hl  where  we  gd  to  the  trav- 
elled bridge. 

^.  This  part  of  the  line  here  is  the  olil  business  part  of 
Ik'verly? 

.1,     It  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  whole  sejushore. 

','.     It  is  the  busine.s.s  part  of  Beverly? 

^l.  There  are  wharves  there,  and  you  won't  have  to  go  a 
great  ways  to  find  some  eligible  places. 

^>.  It  is  occupied  for  business  purposes,  occupied  by 
wharves  along  here? 

A.     A  short  part  of  the  di>tance  is. 

ij.     And  then  you  come  around  here,  and  here  is  a  beach? 

-I.  I  think  there  is,  but  when  you  come  to  [minting  on 
the  map,  I  tell  you  you  turn  me  around  so  I  can't  desig- 
nate places. 

(i>.  Don't  you  know  enough  of  the  map  of  the  town  in 
which  you  have  lived  for  forty  years  to  say  whether  I  am 
correct  in  pointing  out  this  locality  as  a  beach  on  the  shore? 


A.  I  think  you  are  capable  of  misleading  me  so  I  will 
say  something  that  is  not  correct. 

Q.  Can  you  say  where  on  the  shore  here  in  Beverly,  land 
can  be  occupied  by  summer-residences  ? 

A.  I  think  when  we  get  on  to  what  we  call  Lothrop 
Street. 

Q.  How  far  from  Duck's  Point  on  Lothrop  Street  do  you 
have  to  go  before  you  get  to  the  land  occupied  by  summer- 
residences? 

A.  I  think  you  have  got  me  on  the  distance  ;  I  can't  tell 
the  distance. 

Q.  Supposing  it  begins  along  here  somewhere  (referring 
to  the  map),  then  instead  of  taking  two-fifths  of  the  shore, 
you  take  a  large  part  of  that  which  is  occupied  by  summer- 
residences,  do  you  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  him,  or 
that  you  asked  him.  You  asked  what  portion  of  the  shore 
was  taken,  and  now  you  ask  what  proportion  of  that  occu- 
pied by  summer-residences  was  taken. 

The  Witness.  The  whole  seashore,  after  you  get  down 
to  the  division  line  is  not  all  occupied  by  summer-residences. 

Q.  You  say  the  whole  shore  is  not  occupied  by  summer- 
residences  ;  who  is  there  who  has  signed  this  petition  who 
lives  there  in  the  winter? 

yi.  I  think  Mr.  Loring  signed  it,  and  he  is  there  this 
winter. 

Q.     Does  he  live  on  the  shore  ? 

A.  He  is  what  we  call,  to  use  the  common  expression,  a 
summer-resident. 

Q.  What  native  resident  is  there  who  either  lives  on  the 
shore  or  owns  any  land  there  ? 

A.     I  consider  myself  one  of  the  natives. 

Q.  We  will  admit  that;  do  you  own  any  land  on  the 
shore  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  name  any  native,  as  you  claim,  who  does  own 
any  land  on  the  shore  in  Beverly  ? 
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A.  Well,  there  is  quite  a  large  territory  to  go  over,  and  I 
can't  seem  to  call  anybody  to  mind  now, 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  one  from  the  Manchester  line  up 
to  this  division  line  ? 

A.  When  you  come  to  the  owners  along  the  shore,  per- 
haps, I  might  say  right  here,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
parties  there,  and  I  can't  tell  who  owns  the  land. 

Q.     Will  3'ou  answer  the  question  ? 

A.     What  is  your  question,  please. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  a  single  one  of  the  native 
residents,  as  you  term  them,  who  owns  any  land  on  Be.verly 
shore,  a  foot  of  land  ? 

A.  I  consider  a  native  a  person  who  is  born  there,  and  I 
can't  do  it. 

Q.  A  pennanent  resident,  a  man  who  lives  at  Beverly 
Farms,  and  who  is  a  petitioner  here,  a  man  who  lives  there 
all  the  year  round,  and  gets  his  living  there? 

A.  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  who  live  there  tire  year 
round  who  don't  get  their  living  there. 

Q,     You  don't  want  to  answer  the  question,  do  you? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Wliy  don't  you  do  it,  then  ? 

A.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  you  call  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

Q.  And  I  am  trying  to  get  at  whether  tliere  is  anybody 
among  those  whom  you  have  already  termed  native  residents 
who  owns  a  foot  of  land  on  Beverly  shore.  Do  you  want  to 
answer  that  question  ? 

A.  I  think  there  is,  but  I  can't  call  any  to  mind,  as  I  tell 
you,  now. 

He-Direct  Examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  You  said  you  heard  this  matter 
agitated  forty  years  ago ;  at  that  time  were  there  summer- 
residents  there  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  there  was  one  in  the  place. 

Q.  When  was  there  a  movement  of  summer-residents  to 
settle  along  there  ? 
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A.  When  you  come  to  dates,  I  can't  give  you  dates  the 
same  as  a  good  many  people  can,  but  I  can  tell  you  the  first 
one  who  came  there,  and  I  recollect  it  just  as  plain  as  if  it 
was  yesterday.  It  was  Mr.  Cabot.  He  was  the  first  one 
who  settled  on  the  place,  and  they  have  been  coming  ever 
since. 

Q.  Did  not  the  movement  originate  some  time  about  the 
year  1860? 

A.     I  should  put  it  further  back  than  that. 

Q.     How  much  further  back? 

A.     1  should  put  it  over  thirty  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  tliey  then  begin  to  come  in  in  any  such  numbers 
as  they  have  come  in  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years? 

A.  No,  sir,  they  did  not.  In  tlie  first  place,  Mr.  Cabot 
settled  there,  and  I  think  the  next  one  that  built  was  Colonel 
Henry  Lee  ;  he  is  still  there  ;  and  then  I  think  Mr.  Neal 
and  Mr.  Haven  built,  and  so  it  went  on  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

Q.  And  it  has  gone  on  during  tlie  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  it  increased  then. 

Q.  But  the  movement  for  division  was  talked  of  before 
they  came  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  believe  any  one  thought  of  such 
parties  coming  into  the  place  whea  I  first  heard  division 
agitated. 

Q.  Last  year  the  amount  of  your  tax  was  a  subject  of 
complaint  before  the  committee,  was  it? 

A.  It  was.  They  singled  me  out  to  fire  at  as  being  taxed 
too  high.  I  believe  the  way  they  put  it  was,  that  I  had  been 
grumbling  over  it  or  something  of  that  kind. 

^>.     This  year  your  tax  is  considerably  lower,  is  it? 

A.     It  is ;  so  much  so  I  don't  find  any  fault  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  And  your  neighbors'  taxes  are 
lower,  are  they  not  ? 

A.  I  think  not,  not  if  I  am  informed  right.  I  will  refer 
you  to  the  valuation. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  What  is  the  feeling  among 
your  neighbors  in  regard  to  the  valuation? 

A.  Tliey  feel  as  if  they  were  having  pretty  steep  taxes, 
as  compared  with  the  people  in  town. 


TESTIMONY   OF   JOIIX    KNOWLTON. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Williams.)     Where  is  your  residence  now? 

A.     I  live  at  present  in  Boston. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  lived  at  Beverly  Farms? 

A.  In  the  year  1845,  I  think,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
move  into  the  good  old  town  of  Beverly,  and  I  have  been 
there  most  of  the  time  since.,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  years  I  was  out  of  the  State.  I  retained  my  residence 
there,  and  always  considered  it  my  home,  and  do  now, 
although  I  am  at  the  present  time  a  resident  of  Boston. 


Q.     What  is  your  business 


now 


A.     I  am  engaged  in  the  shoe  business. 

The  Chairman.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  witnesses 
confine  themselves  as  closely  as  they  can  to  answering  the 
questions  of  counsel,  and  perhaps  that  will  facilitate  the 
examination. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  engaged  in  while  you  were 
at  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.     I  was  engaged  in  shoe  manufacturing.    . 

Q.     How  long  did  you  manufacture  shoes  there  ? 

A.     About  twenty  years. 

Q.     And  you  left  Beverly  Farms  at  what  time  ? 

A.  I  left  Beverly  Farms  in  the  spring  or  early  part  of 
the  summer  of  1866. 

Q.     Have  you  since  resided  there  ? 

A.  I  returned  from  Vermont  in  the  spring  of  1871,  or  in 
the  winter  of  1871,  I  think  it  was  in  January,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  resided  sometimes  at  Beverly  Farms,  and  occa- 
sionally in  Boston.     I   have   been  a  resident  either  of  one 
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place  or  the  other.      My  business  calling  me  to   Boston,  I 
have  of  late  thought  it  better  to  live  in  Boston. 

Q.     Do  you  own  any  property  in  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.  I  represent  some  property  there  that  belongs  to  my 
wife. 

Q.     About  how  much  in  value? 

A,  Well,  it  seems  lately  it  is  far  more  valuable  than  I 
ever  supposed  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  it  assessed  for  the  present  year,  if  you  remem- 
ber?    I  don't  care  for  the  exact  figures. 

A.  Well,  we  have  about  four-fifths  of  an  acre  of  ground 
on  what  we  call  West  Street.  It  was  taxed  last  year  for 
81,200.  This  year  I  see  it  is  taxed,  or,  rather,  I  may  say,  I 
not  only  see  it  is  taxed,  but  I  have  paid  the  taxes,  for  -13,500. 
The  increase  was  from  $1,200  to  83,500  on  four-fiftlis  of  an 
acre. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted,  by  reason  of  your  residence 
among  them,  with  the  people  of  Beverly  Farms? 

A.  I  think  I  have  been  very  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  Beverly  Farms. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  filled  any  public  office  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.     What,  if  you  please  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  school  committee  for  several  years,  and 
in  1857  I  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  representing  the 
town  of  Beverl}-. 

Q.     What  is  the  character  of  the  population  ? 

^l.  I  think  I  know  the  character  of  the  people  pretty 
well,  especially  of  the  older  families.  I  think  they  were 
noted  as  people  of  industrious  habits,  of  great  prudence,  and 
as  men  who  always  saved  a  little  of  what  they  earned.  I 
think  in  that  respect  they  were  generally  known. 

Q.     Are  they  people  of  New  England  origin? 

A.  All  New  England  people.  There  were  the  families  of 
the  Woodburys,  and  Fosters,  and  Larcoms,  and  all  those 
Beverly  names,  and  they  were  a  prudent,  thrifty  people.  I 
employed  a  great  many  of  them.     From  first  to  last,  from 
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the  time  I  went  there  up  to  the  time  I  left,  I  suppose  seven- 
eighths  of  the  people  had  been  in  my  employ ;  not  all  at  one 
time,  but  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  at  one  time,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  had  been  at  one  time  or  another  in  my  employ. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  know  any  thing  about 
this  movement  in  behalf  of  division;  if  you  have  heard  it 
agitated  or  discussed  there,  and  if  so  how  long  ago  ? 
^ A.  Well,  it  was  thought  of  and  talked  about  a  great 
many  years  ago.  It  was  a  topic  of  conversation  quite  often, 
and  almost  every  year  something  would  arise  which  would 
call  up  this  idea  of  a  separation.  And  more  particularly  be- 
cause we  were  then  under  the  old  school  district  system,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  you  all  know  that  that  was  a  matter  of  some 
considerable  discussion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  way  in  which 
that  money  was  apportioned.  That  fact  of  itself,  that  fea- 
ture, would  often  produce  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  it 
would  often  be  talked  about  in  the  neighborhood  that  the 
best  way  to  get  over  the  matter,  —  we  felt  we  didn't  have 
the  amount  of  money  we  ought  to  have  under  that  old  sys- 
tem, and  it  was  a  miserable  system  anyway,  —  the  matter 
would  be  discussed  that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  was  to 
get  separated,  and  then  we  should  have  all  our  own  school 
money  to  ourselves,  and  we  could  spend  it  in  our  own  way, 
and,  perhaps,  have  better  schools.  It  was  put  about  in  that 
way.  The  discussion  of  this  matter  of  separation  was 
brought  about  in  that  way  many  years  ago,  say  thirty  years 
ago,  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Q.     That  is  when  you  were  familiar  with  it  ? 
A.     I  was  familiar  with  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Were  there  summer-residents  there  then  to  any  extent 
in  numbers? 

A.  There  were  very  few  summer-residents  there  forty 
years  ago.  I  think  there  was  some  there.  I  think  Mr. 
Cabot,  and  perhaps  John  G.  King,  who  lived  in  what  we 
used  to  call  the  West  Farms  District,  came  there  earlier  than 
1845,  but  about  that  time  it  commenced. 
,  Q.  When  did  summer-residents  begin  to  come  there  to 
e  in  any  numbers? 
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A.  They  have  been  coming  on  to  this  Beverh^  shore  grad- 
ually for  a  great  many  years,  for  forty  years.  Occasionally 
some  wealthy  gentlemen  would  buy  a  place,  some  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Cabot,  or  Henry  Lee,  or  Franklin  Haven. 

(J.  Now,  as  one  who  does  not  reside  in  Beverly,  but  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  people  and  with  the  place,  and  repre- 
sents a  little  property  there,  I  wish  you  would  state  to  this 
committee  briefly  what  advantages  you  think  the  people 
would  derive  from  incorporation,  and  why  you  are  interested 
in  having  the  town  incorporated  ? 

A.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  matter  more  espe- 
pecially  on  account  of  the  old  friends  that  I  have  at  Beverly 
Farms,  my  old  acquaintances  there.  I  think  it  would  bene- 
fit them.  And  it  seems  to  me  it  must  appear  from  a  glance  at 
the  map  —  whether  it  is  correct  or  incorrect,  it  approximates 
correctness:  I  don't  know  that  it  is  strictly  correct.  But 
anybody  can  see  that  the  portion  of  Beverly  occupied  by 
Beverly  Farms  is  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  town. 
The  populous  part  of  Beverly,  where  all  the  public  buildings, 
the  banks,  the  public  library,  and  the  high  school  are,  is  lo- 
cated on  a  sort  of  peninsula  at  the  extreme  western  end  of 
the  town.  On  the  point  of  that  peninsula  is  where  the  busi- 
ness part  of  Beverly,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  which  needs 
the  wharves,  is  located.  The  fishing  interest  has  all  died  out 
now,  but  whatever  there  is  in  the  way  of  shipping  or  com- 
merce, coal,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind,  comes  in  there. 
About  all  the  compact  and  thickly  settled  part  of  Beverly  is 
in  that  section  of  the  town. 

These  two  villages  are  about  four  and  a  half  miles  apart. 
I  wish  to  state  what  is  exactly  true,  and  not  to  exaggerate 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  centre  of  the  village  of 
Beverly  Farms.  Between  the  two  settlements  there  is  quite 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  which  there  is  scarcely  a  house,  run- 
ning up  through  where  it  is  represented  on  the  map  by 
woods,  and  forming  what  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  natural  bound- 
ary line  between  the  two  places.     Now,  it  seems  to  me  it  does 
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not  require  a  great  deal  of  explanation  or  of  argument  to 
show  that  the  people  at  Beverly  Farms  are  put  to  great  in- 
convenience in  attending  to  the  wants  of  their  section  by 
having  to  go  to  Beverly  proper  to  transact  their  business. 
They  think  they  ought  to  have  this  little  town  by  themselves. 
And  it  is  not  so  very  small.  They  claim  to  have  thirteen 
hundred  inhabitants.  I  am  not  posted  in  the  details  or  the 
statistics  about  this  matter,  and  should  not  attempt  to  make 
any  definite  statement  with  regard  to  it.  But  these  gentle- 
men claim,  what  I  know  from  actual  experience  myself,  hav- 
ing lived  in  the  town  a  great  many  years,  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  their  getting  from  their  section  of  the  town  to 
the  town  of  Beverly  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  primary  meetings,  where  the  business  of  the  town 
is  transacted,  and  also  to  the  high  school  and  the  public  li- 
brary, and  the  other  public  conveniences  there.  That  seems 
to  be  the  principal  reason,  I  should  say,  why  these  people  ask 
for  separation.  They  ask  for  it,  because  they  think  it  would 
bring  them  conveniences  and  privileges  which  they  feel  ought 
not  to  be  denied  them,  and  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  small 
towns  all  over  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Myrick.  I  suppose  when  we  put  our  witnesses  on, 
they  also  will  be  allowed  to  argue  the  case  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  desires  to  give  every- 
body all  the  opportunity  we  can  to  say  what  they  desire, 
and  we  do  not  want  any  one  to  think  we  are  abridging  their 
rights ;  but  it  does  seem  to  the  Chair  that  the  witness  is  pro- 
ceeding somewhat  outside  the  lines  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair  is 
proper,  but  I  am  glad  that  we  have  been  able  to  touch  the 
sensibilities  of  the  other  side. 

The  Witness.  I  will  try  to  state  any  thing  I  can  for  the 
information  of  the  committee,  and  will  stop  just  as  soon  as 
they  would  like  to  have  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Please  state  whether  or  not 
you  have  known  of  this  movement  during  the  last  two  years, 
when  it  has  been  before  the  Legislature. 
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A.     I  attended  the  hearing  here  last  winter. 

Q.  You  were  a  resident  of  Beverly  Farms  daring  the 
past  summer? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  And  knew  about  the  activity  of  the  people  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  ? 

A.     I  did  know  about  it. 

Q.  Whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  this  movement 
represents  the  people  of  the  Farms,  the  native  residents,  the 
permanent  residents  there  ? 

A.  If  I  am  warranted  in  saying  any  thing  as  to  any  fact 
at  all,  I  think  I  can  say  that  these  people  are  earnest  and 
almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  separation.  I  am  quite  inti- 
mate with  them,  I  visit  their  homes,  and  I  know  the  feeling 
among  them.  I  don't  know  as  I  need  say  any  thing  further 
on  that  point. 

Cross-Uxamination . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  You  haven't  been  at  the  Farms 
very  much  during  the  past  few  years? 

A.  I  have  been  there  a  great  deal.  I  have  visited  there 
a  great  deal,  and  I  lived  there  last  year  about  six  months 
during  the  early  sprhig  and  summer,  and  late  into  the  faU.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  go  there  often  while  I  have  resided 
in  Boston,  and  I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  Farms  during 
the  summer  about  every  summer  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  your  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants, 
you  said  you  were  particularly  acquainted  with  the  older 
residents  there. 

A.     Yes,  sir,  that  is  true. 

Q.  And  it  is  true  that  your  acquaintance  is  with  the 
older  residents  mainly,  and  not  especially  with  the  residents 
of  to-day,  is  it  not  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  that  is  true. 

Q.     Has  there  not  been  a  great  change  in  the  residents  at 
the  Farms  ? 
A.     There  has  been  considerable. 
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Q.     And  what  has  been  the  change  ? 

A.  Well,  people  have  come  in  there  who  have  found 
work  there,  and  they  make  it  a  place  of  residence.  I  don't 
know  them,  because  they  have  come  in  recently. 

Q.     What  kind  of  work  ? 

A.  All  kinds  of  work,  —  carpenter-work,  masonry,  black- 
smithing. 

Q.  And  for  whom  is  that  work,  according  to  your  judg- 
ment and  experience,  mostly  performed  ? 

A.  Well,  there  are  several  contractors  there  who  employ 
a  great  many  men.  There  are  the  Watsons  and  the  Con- 
nollys and  Mr.  Hardy  and  Day  I.  &  E.  H.  Ober,  and  several 
other  parties,  —  Mr.  George  Larcom. 

Q.     And  Mr.  Linnehan  ? 

A.  And  Mr.  Linnehan.  They  employ  a  great  many 
hands,  and  the  labor  is  performed  anywhere  about  in  Essex 
County  where  they  can  secure  work.  It  is  not  confined  to 
Beverly  Farms. 

Q.     What  started  up  that  business  at  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.  Well,  the  natural  increase  of  the  place.  There  has 
been  more  money  distributed  there. 

Q.     And  the  work  done  at  the  Farms  ? 

A.  That  contributed  a  great  deal  to  it,  the  work  done  at 
the  Farms. 

Q.  It  was  the  erection  of  summer-residences,  and  the 
works  that  were  prosecuted  in  developing  the  shore  property, 
was  it  not? 

A.  That  contributed  very  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  bring- 
ing in  of  so  many  outside  workmen.  They  have  come  in, 
and  they  make  their  homes  there,  and  then  they  go  out  all 
over  the  county  in  charge  of  these  contractors,  and  do  work 
anywhere,  in  Manchester  and  all  about.  And  a  great  many 
other  people  come  into  Beverly  P'arms  from  outside  and  get 
a  portion  of  this  work. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Knowlton,  if  any  of  the 
petitioners  own  any  of  the  land  on  the  shore  ? 

^A.     Well,  really,  I  don't  know  the  names  of  all  the  peti- 
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tioners.  I  don't  think  there  are  many  people  resident  at 
Beverly  Farms,  you  may  call  them  natives,  people  who  have 
lived  there  thirty  or  forty  years,  who  own  any  land  on  the 
shore. 

Q.     The  shore  is  owned  by  Boston  people  ? 

A.  The  shore  is  owned  not  by  Boston  people,  but  by 
people  who  make  it  a  place  of  summer-residence. 

Q.     Mostly  Boston  people  ? 

A.  Possibly  they  may  be  mostly  Boston  people,  but  I 
have  very  little  intercourse  with  them,  and  I  don't  know 
much  about  them. 

Q.     Where  do  the  native  residents  live? 

A.  They  live  back  from  the  shore  on  West  Street  and 
Hale  Street,  and  especially  on  Hart  Street,  running  towards 
Wenham.  One  road  leads  to  Manchester,  one  leads  to  Wen- 
ham,  and  the  other  is  the  old  county  road  to  Beverly. 

Q.  And  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Plum  Cove,  north  by 
Mr.  Loring's  ? 

A.  I  should  sa}^  there  were  not  many  who  live  above 
toward  Beverly. 

Q.     Any  above  where  Mr.  Thomas  Pierce  lived? 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that,  for  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  it.  I  know  who  used  to  live  there,  but  I  have  lost  it 
now,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  maiu  village  at  the  Farms  from  the 
shore  ? 

A.  The  main  village  at  Beverly  Farms  is  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  natives  of  Beverly  have 
owned  land  on  the  shore  ?  How  many  years  has  it  been 
since  the  land  was  all  taken  up  by  summer-residents? 

A.  It  has  been  several  years ;  I  could  not  say  how  many. 
The  last  case  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  the  land  owned  by 
Isaac  Smith,  sold  to  Henry  Lee.  If  that  was  not  the  last 
piece,  it  was  among  the  very  last  pieces  sold  to  Boston 
parties. 

Q.  You  wrote  a  communication,  did  you  not,  last  year, 
to  the  "  Boston  Journal "  on  this  question  of  division? 
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A.     I  had  the  misfortune  to  write  something. 

Q.  Won't  you  look  at  it,  and  see  if  that  is  the  article? 
(Supplement  to  the  "  Boston  Journal,"  of  Jan.  16,  1886, 
handed  witness.) 

A.     Yes,  sir,  that  is  familiar. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  I  offer  this  article.  1  will  not  read  the 
whole  of  it  now,  but  certain  portions  of  it. 

Mr.  Williams.     You  put  it  all  in. 

Mr.  MouLTON.     Yes. 

THE  DIVISION  OF   BEVERLY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Journal. 

Will  you  kindl}-  allow  me  space  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  separation  of  Beverly  Farms  from  the  town  of 
Beverly?  The  village  is  located  at  the  extreme  eastern  portion 
of  the  town,  and  bordering  on  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  nearly 
five  miles  from  the  central  part  of  Beverly,  or  perhaps  I  had  better 
say  from  Cabot  Street,  on  which  are  located  the  banks.  Town  Hall, 
Public  Library,  High  School,  and  other  public  buildings.  I  have 
been  a  resident  of  this  interesting  part  of  Beverly  most  of  the  time 
for  more  than  fort}'  years. 

About  the  year  1846  strangers  began  to  be  attracted  to  the  fine 
beach,  which  extends  for  about  a  mile  directl}'  in  front  of  the  village. 
The  inhabitants  were  at  that  time  engaged  mostly  in  what  was  then 
the  leading  business  of  the  town,  the  bank-fisheries.  Many  of  the 
more  enterprising  men  were  also  engaged  by  the  Salem  and  Boston 
merchants  as  commanders  of  some  of  their  finest  ships. 

Whoever  rides  from  Beverly  to  the  Farms  bj-  the  old  county 
highway  will,  when  about  half  way  between  the  two  places,  pass 
through  a  piece  of  woods.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  building 
of  summer  residences  commenced,  and  no  one  who  beholds  the 
magnificent  view  suddenly  revealed  on  emerging  from  this  wooded 
highland  will  be  surprised  that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Salem  should  have  selected  this  lovely  spot  from  all  the  seven 
miles  of  this  beautiful  shore. 

Soon  after  Mr.  King  settled  here,  there  came  Hon.  Franklin 
Dexter,  C.  G.  Loring,  Samuel  Cabot,  Franklin  Haven,  Henrv  Lee, 
C.  C.  Paine,  D.  A.  Neal,  E.  A.  Boardman,  Ellis  Gra}-  Loring, 
Jadge  Sprague  and  others.      The  gentlemen  above  mentioned  soon 
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came  in  possession  of  all  land  bordering  on  the  ocean  ;  and  all 
recent  comers  have  been  obliged  to  build  on  the  high  woodlands  in 
the  immediate  vicinit}',  and  from  which  there  are  fine  ocean  views. 
These  woods  extend  to  the  north  and  east  several  miles,  and  in- 
clude the  celebrated  Hamilton  Ponds.  Thus  commenced  the 
marvellous  transformation  of  the  little  fishing  communitj'  which  we 
now  behold. 

These  miles  of  seacoast,  including  a  magnificent  beach  of  about 
a  mile  in  length,  was  sold  b}'  the  natives  for  about  an  average  of 
^200  per  acre.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  set  a  value  upon 
any  portions  of  these  lands  to-da}'.  As  some  indication  of  price,  I 
might  say  that  the  Cabot  estate  of  about  three  acres  was  sold  re- 
cently for  $75,000,  and  the  house  demolished  to  make  room  for  a 
larger  one.  This  change  has  been  as  great  a  surprise  to  the  pres- 
ent owners  as  to  any  of  the  old  citizens  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
movement  which  the  most  far-seeing  men  of  the  time  failed  to  com- 
prehend. Very  little  of  this  territory  now  belongs  to  native  citizens 
of  the  village.  There  was  no  speculation  about  it ;  and  large  num- 
bers of  acres  were  sold  everj'A-ear  to  Boston  merchants  and  others, 
and  they  now  own  nearh'  all  this  magnificent  shore. 

I  have  indicated  what  Beverly  Farms  was,  and  what  it  is  likely 
to  be  in  "future.  It  ivillbe  the  residence  of  people  of  large  meanSy 
and  those  who  are  employed  by  them  as  mechanics  and  laborers  on 
and  about  their  j)remises.  Fifty  minutes'  ride  from  Boston  trans- 
fers them  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  city  to  their  fine  residences, 
many  of  them  surrounded  and  shaded  b\'  the  old  pine-forests  that 
have  withstood  the  storms  of  a  hundred  years.  Many  of  the  wind- 
ing avenues  lead  through  old  forests  as  dense  and  wild  as  the 
Adirondacks. 

Soon  after  this  movement  commenced,  the  fishing  business  of 
Beverh^  began  to  decUne ;  and  out  of  nearl}-  one  hundred  vessels 
engaged  in  this  industry'  at  that  time,  probably  not  ten  are  engaged 
at  present.  Men  then  besfan  to  look  about  for  work.  Those  who 
went  fishing  in  the  summer,  usuall}-  made  shoes  in  the  winter,  and 
they  ver}-  naturall}'  turned  their  attention  to  shoe-manufacturing. 
Beverh'  had  for  a  long  time  furnished  hundreds  of  shoemakers  for 
the  growing  city  of  Lynn,  and  their  chance  was  now  at  hand.  The 
business,  in  a  small  way,  commenced  and  prospered,  and  is  now 
the  great  leading  industry  of  the  town.     The  whole  of  this  large 
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manufacturing  interest  centres  in  close  proximity  to  the  Central 
Railroad  station,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  station  at  the 
Farms.  There  is  probabl}'  paid  out  weekly  for  labor  alone  from 
$20,000  to  $35,000  by  these  manufacturers.  This  large  business 
is  sure  to  grow,  as  this  country  is  sure  to  increase  in  population 
and  wealth.  The  goods  made  in  Beverl}'  are  known  and  in  demand 
in  every  city  and  large  town  from  Maine  to  Texas.  This  large 
and  important  industry  will  be  worth  more  to  Beverl3'  than  an}^ 
number  of  summer  residents  that  can  be  crowded  on  to  the  shore. 
Now,  it  is  certain  that  Beverly  must  meet  what  is  plainly  inevi- 
table. This  separation  ma}-  not  take  place  this  year  or  next,  but 
is  sure  to  come  about  in  the  near  future.  The  arguments  against 
this  division  are  and  will  be  the  same  as  those  alwa3\s  used  when 
any  portion  of  a  large  town  asks  for  rights  which  they  know  should 
not  be  denied  them.  No  new  town  would  ever  be  incorporated  in 
Massachusetts,  if  the  petitioners  for  the  same  waited  to  be  voted 
out  of  town.  It  is  well  that  there  is  strong  opposition  in  Beverly. 
It  would  not  look  well  if  there  was  not.  Now,  I  know  that  the 
citizens  of  Beverlj'  Farms  are  very  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of 
separation,  not  because  they  have  any  grievance  against  the  good 
people  of  Beverly  except  that  which  arises  from  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  for  which  no  person  is  responsible.  It  is  the 
long  distance  from  the  Farms  to  the  Town  Hall,  Public  Librarv, 
and  High  School ;  and  the  people  there  manifest  a  commendable 
pride  and  spirit  in  their  effort  to  become  a  separate  town.  It  is 
very  well  for  those  who  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  Town  Hall 
to  tell  us  how  very  often  and  conveniently  the  cars  run  from  sta- 
tion to  station;  but  there  must  be  added  to  this  five-mile  railroad- 
ride  a  long  walk  at  both  ends  of  the  route,  —  many  of  the  folks 
at  the  Farms  living  a  mile  and  more  from  the  depot,  —  and  the 
tramp  up  Railroad  Avenue  to  the  Hall  and  High  School  a  good 
half-mile  more.  One  of  the  very  worst  places  in  town,  to  which  all 
are  exposed  who  visit  Cabot  Street,  is  this  same  avenue  when 
the  cold  north  winds  sweep  along  its  bleak  location.  All  this 
puts  the  whole  people  to  great  inconvenience,  privation,  trouble, 
and  expense.  Some  one  has  well  said,  that  the  best  government 
is  that  which  makes  the  most  comfortable  and  happy  homes. 
Let  that  principle  apph'  here,  and  what  more  need  be  said  ? 
J[  hear  it  said  that  this  is  a  tax-dodging  move  on  the  part  of  the 
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non-residents.  Now,  I  have  spent  the  best  part  of  m}'  days  among 
these  people,  and  know  that  there  has  always  been  a  feeling  of  dis- 
content on  their  part  on  account  of  the  inconA-eniences  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  I  have  had  no  social  or  business  intercourse  with  any 
summer  residents,  and  cannot  say  what  motive  prompts  them  to 
action.  The  first  move  ma^'  have  been  made  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber at  the  present  time  ;  but  the  separation  sentiment  already 
existed,  and  only  needed  some  one  to  give  it  a  start. 

There  is  no  propriety  in  calling  this  place  Beverly  Farms.  It 
has  no  meaning,  and  is  significant  of  nothing  ;  and  more  than  this, 
it  is  a  delusion.  There  are  no  farms  here.  ]Many  years  ago,  there 
was  a  "Woodbury  farm,  a  Prince  farm,  and  one  or  two  other  small 
places  which  might  have  passed  for  farms.  These  were  long  ago 
cut  up  by  avenues  and  flower-gardens,  and  occupied  by  summer 
residents. 

1  am  sure  it  will  he  better  for  all  parties  for  the  people  of  Bev- 
erly to  waive  their  objections,  and  consent  to  this  sei)aration.  Let 
those  who  possess  the  means  come  in  and  make  the  place  as  invit- 
ing as  wealth  can  make  it.  Let  the  grounds  be  adorned  with 
choice  flowers  of  sweetest  fragrance,  and  then  let  Beverly  honor 
this  new  town  with  the  name  of  her  noble,  eloquent,  and  univer- 
sally lamented  son,  Rantoul.  Let  this  be  done  in  memory  of  the 
great  champion  of  eoual  rights. 

JOHN  KNOWLTON. 

Q.  You  said  3'ou  wanted  to  add  something  to  your  view 
that  the  Farms  in  future  would  be  —  let  me  quote  the  exact 
language  —  "The  residence  of  people  of  large  means,  and 
those  who  are  employed  by  them  as  mechanics  and  laborers 
on  and  about  their  premises." 

A.  There  is  very  little  in  that  article  that  I  wish  to  erase, 
and  I  would  only  add  a  single  word  to  it.  I  said  then,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  place  was  likely  to  become  a  place 
as  I  have  there  stated.  But  to-day  I  would  like  to  add  that 
it  would  be  a  place  of  residence  for  people  of  small  means, 
who  are  coming  into  that  place  as  laborers  and  securing  to 
themselves  homes,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  become  per- 
manent residents.  That  is  all  that  I  wish  to  add  to  the 
article  in  any  respect. 
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Q.  What  is  the  truth  as  to  the  population,  as  to  the 
number  of  people  at  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.     At  the  present  time  ? 

Q.  How  does  the  number  residing  at  Beverly  Farms  at 
present  compare  with  the  number  forty  years  ago,  the  native 
residents,  we  will  say? 

Mr.  Wii.LiAMS.     The  permanent  residents  ? 

Mr.  MouLTON.     Yes,  permanent. 

A.  I  should  say  the  proportion  was  greater  in  respect  to 
the  foreign  element,  if  you  may  so  term  it,  of  the  people  who 
have  come  in  there ;  then,  there  were  ver}^  few ;  forty  years 
ago  there  were  very  few. 

Q.  Is  not  the  population  actually  smaller  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago  ? 

A.     The  population  ?     No,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  houses  that  have  been  taken  down  and  the 
location  of  which  is  occupied  by  Boston  people,  taking  the 
place  as  you  knew  it  at  first,  and  can  you  tell  whether  there 
are  actually  more  people  there  to-day  or  less  than  there  were 
fort}'-  years  ago  ? 

A.  I  should  say  there  are  more  people  there  to-day  than 
there  were  forty  years  ago.  « 

Q.     Well,  exclusive  of  summer-residents? 

A.  I  do  not  take  summer-residents  into  account,  because 
they  are  non-residents. 

Q.  Should  you  say  that  there  were  so  many  people  living 
there  the  year  round  as  there  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago? 

A.     I  should  say  there  were. 

Q.     More  ?     Perceptibly  more  ? 

A.  I  should  say  there  were  more  ;  yes,  sir.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  with  me  now.  I  might  add  this,  that  I 
cannot  deal  with  statistics  in  regard  to  these  things. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  very  much  growth,  has  there, 
since  you  first  knew  it? 

A.  They  claim  1,300  now,  and  I  suppose  there  are  1,300 
there. 

'  Q.     How  many  permanent  residents  were  there  when  you 
went  there? 
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A.  I  should  say  there  might  have  been  600  or  700,  but 
that  is  mere  guess  work. 

Q.  Then,  when  is  it  your  idea  that  the  popuhition  in- 
creased?    When  did  the  increase  come? 

A.  It  has  gradually  increased  with  the  incoming  of  the 
summer-residents. 

Q.     When  did  the}^  begin  to  come  in  in  greater  numbers  ? 

A.  The  movement  has  been  so  gradual  that  I  really  do 
not  know.  I  think  in  the  seventies  there  was  quite  a  little 
movement  into  the  place. 

Q.     Immediately  after  1870  ? 

A.     I  should  say  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property 
at  the  Farms  was  between  1870  and  1880,  was  it  not? 

A.  I  can  only  judge  of  the  value  by  the  assessors'  lists, 
and  really,  I  do  not  know  about  that;  what  people  say  is 
valuable  down  there,  and  the  talk  about  its  immense  valua- 
tion, I  think,  will  admit  of  a  great  deal  of  question  and 
doubt. 

Q.     You  said  that  your  land  was  four-fifths  of  an  acre? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  originally  an  acre,  and  part  of  it  was 
taken  off  of  the  rear,  and  it  leaves  about  four-fifths  of  an 
acre,  I  think. 

Q.     You  know  it  was  accurately  surveyed  this  year? 

A.     No,  I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  were  taxed  on  an  acre  and 
1,440  feet  of  land? 

A.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  be ;  there  was  but  an 
acre  in  the  first  place. 

Q.     An  acre  and  a  third  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  one  acre. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  taxed  for  an  acre  and  a 
tliird  this  year. 

A.  I  saw  something  there  which  seemed  like  an  error, 
but  there  was  no  other  land,  and  I  supposed  that  must  be 
the  piece  of  land,  because  that  is  the  only  piece  of  land  I  own 
except  up  on  Hale  Street. 
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Q.     Wliat  was  your  tax  last  year  ? 

A.  Twelve  hundred  dollars,  I  think,  last  year,  it  was 
valued  at,  or  about  that. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  for  your  valuation.  What  was  your 
actual  tax  last  year? 

A.     That  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.     It  was  within  two  dollars  of  the  tax  of  this  year  ? 

A.     The  tax  is  more  this  year. 

Q.     Was  your  tax  .1112.18  last  year  ? 

A.     I  could  not  tell  from  memory. 

Q.  Should  you  say  that  your  tax  was  $112.18  last  year, 
and  $128.52  this  year? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  increase  in  the  valuation  I  cannot  ac- 
count for. 

Q.     Have  you  made  any  complaint  to  the  assessors? 

A.  I  have  lived  in  Beverly  forty  years,  and  I  never  went 
before  the  board  of  assessors  in  my  life.  I  have  paid  my 
taxes  every  year,  and  mean  to  this  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Willlvms.)  In  addition  to  the  shore  at 
the  Farms  that  is  occupied  by  summer-residents,  is  the  shore 
down  in  Beverly  occupied  by  summer-residents? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  quite  a  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  summer- 
residents. 

Q.  And  the  portion  that  is  not  occupied  by  summer-resi- 
dents is  given  up  to  business  purposes? 

^1.     Given  up  to  business  purposes  entirely. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  shore  in  Essex  County,  take 
it  from  Lynn  to  Gloucester  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  tolerably  familiar. 

Q.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  summer-residents  settling  all 
along  the  shore?  Take  it  in  Manchester,  Magnolia,  and 
along  in  Gloucester. 

A.  They  have  taken  a  very  large  portion  of  the  shore ; 
in  Manchester,  especially,  pretty  nearly  all  of  it  is  iu  the 
hands  of  summer-residents,  as  we  term  them. 

Q.  Take  it  right  on  the  Beverly  Farms  shore,  to  what 
extent  have  the  natives  ever  resided  there  ?  that  is,  to  have 
their  habitation  and  live  there  ?  •- 
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A.  They  never  lived  directly  on  the  shore,  an}^  of  them. 
I  will  make  one  or  two  exceptions.  Mr.  Prince  lived  near 
the  street ;  he  is  on  the  Payne  farm  ;  possibly  that  gentleman 
may  have  lived  there  near  the  water.  But,  as  a  general  thing, 
there  were  no  residences  on  the  shore.  They  were  all  back 
from  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  the  natives  given  up  their  residences  and  gone 
back,  or  simply  sold  their  shore  property  ? 

A.  They  have  simply  sold  property  bordering  on  the 
ocean.  There  may  be  an  exception  to  this,  but  that  is  a 
general  rule.  The  wealthy  people  —  the  Boston  people  — 
have  taken  tlie  shore,  and  the  people  retain  their  residence 
back  near  the  church,  verging  from  the  church  uj)on  and 
down  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
desires  to  know  if  the  population  of  1,300  is  the  permanent 
population ;  if  that  is  the  summer  and  winter  population. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  population  is  the  result  of  a  census 
taken  between  the  1st  of  November  and  November  10,  and 
included  the  permanent  population  and  73  wlio  reside  in  this 
portion  of  Weniiam. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  would  like  to  know  just 
wliat  population  there  is  there  in  the  winter  months,  and  how 
much  larger  it  is  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  represents,  as  I  understand,  the 
winter  population  ;  we  have  taken  it  at  this  time  so  as  not  to 
include  the  summer-residents. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  summer-residents  are  there 
in  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  intending  to  give  the  committee  that 
information  by  another  witness. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Boston  desires  to 
ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  shall  put  in  evidence  that  there  are  76 
or  78  summer  residents;  that  is,  heads  of  families,  who  go 
down  on  the  Beverl}^  Farms  side,  and  26, 1  think  it  is,  on  the 
Beverly  side.     Of  course,  the  families  vary,  as  they  do  every- 
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where.     My  recollection  is  that  is  the  number  of  summer- 
residents,  heads  of  families. 

•  Mr.  Row  ELL.     Would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to  state 
how  many  summer-residents  reside  there,  exactly  ? 

Mr.  Stearns.  I  understand  Mr.  Williams  to  say  76 
families. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  another  witness  who  will  testify 
to  that  point  directly. 

Q.  Mr.  Knowlton,  are  you  able  to  testify  as  to  the  num- 
ber? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  know  there  are  somewhere  in  tlte  vicinity 
of  70  along  the  whole  sliore  ;  some  of  them  are  back  from 
the  shore  a  little  ways,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  on  the  shore. 
It  is  a  beautiful  shore. 

Q.  (Mr.  MouLTON.)  I  want  to  suggest  some  names  to 
you,  Mr.  Knowlton.  Where  did  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith  live 
years  ago? 

A.  Up  near  Peter  Ober's  place,  if  anybody  knows  where 
that  is. 

Q.     On  the  shore  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  Mr.  Loring's  place  is? 

A.     Where  Mr.  Loring's  place  is. 

Q.     Where  did  Mr.  Peter  Ober  live  ? 

A.     Close  by  the  shore  there. 

Q.     On  the  shore  ? 

A.     On  the  shore. 

Q.     Where  Mr.  Goddard  now  lives? 

A.     That  is  a  portion  of  the, land. 

Q.     Capt.  Benjamin  Thistle,  where  did  lie  live  ? 

A.     He  lived  on  the  shore. 

Q.     Where  Mr.  Charles  U.  Cotting  now  lives  ? 

A.  I  think  that  is  the  man  who  owns  it  now.  He  had 
two  places,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street. 

Q.     Where  did  Capt.  John  Thistle  live  ? 

^A.     I  do  not  know. 
Q.     Mr.  Joseph  Thistle  ? 
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A.     Joseph  Thistle  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  house  torn  dtnvn  \)y  .Martin  Briininor 
this  year,  or  witliin  a  year  or  two,  riglit  c)i)[)0sitt'  Mr.  Cotting's 
liouse? 

.1.  I  know  tliere  used  to  be  an  okl  house  there,  but  I  did 
not  know  it  was  torn  down. 

Q.  It  was  on  an  oUl  phice  occupied  by  Boston  people,  was 
it  not? 

A.     No,  sir,  it  was  not. 

Q.     I  mean  before. 

A.     Before?     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  did  not  know  al)o>it  that  '.' 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  And  .Mr.  John  M.  Thistle's  house  ;  where  did  Mr.  John 
M.  Thistle  live/ 

.1.     That  I  do  not  know. 

(^K     Was  it  where  Mr.  King  lives? 

A.     John  G.  King? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.     Yes. 

^>.  Where  Mr.  Gardiner  now  lives,  do  you  know  who  for- 
merly lived  there?     Mr.  William  ()l»er? 

A.     William  Ober. 

Q.     And  Mr.  Samuel  Ober's  house  on  Prince  Street? 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  ( )ber  is  back  from  the  shore  considerable 
ways. 

Q.  Not  Mr.  Samuel  Ober's  that  is  back  of  Pride's 
Crossing? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  more  especially  acquainted  with 
places  down  at  the  other  end  of  Beverly  Farms. 

Q.  So  there  were  others  besides  the  man  you  mentioned 
who  occupied  and  lived  on  the  shore  before  the  summer-resi- 
dents came  there  ? 

A.  Those  that  you  have  mentioned  are  certainly  men  who 
lived  on  the  shore  and  sold  their  places. 

Mr.  Wi.^LlAMS.  I  would  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee and  counsel  on  the  other  side,  to  save  taking  up  time, 
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we  admit  that  the  shore  is  practically  occupied  In-  summer- 
residents. 

The  CiiAruMAN.  If  counsel  will  agree  to  that,  it  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  time.     Do  you  agree  to  it,  Mr.  Moultou  ? 

Mr.  MouLTON.     Yes,  sir. 


TKSTIMOXY    OF    KliKX    DAY. 

(J.  (  iiy  .Mil.  Williams.)  You  are  a  resident  of  licvorly 
Farms  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

A.     Ahout  15  years. 

Q.     What  is  your  business? 

A.     Carpenter  and  builder. 

Q.  iSince  you  have  resided  there  do  you  know  how  niauy 
houses  have  been  built  for  native  people? 

A.     Between  45  and  50. 

Q.     How  many  for  summer-residents? 

A.     About  the  same  number. 

Q.  Since  yesterday  have  you  examined  the  original  peti- 
tion which  was  introduced,  and  the  su{)plementary,  wjiich 
together  contain  281  names,  so  that  you  can  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  number  of  those  petitioners  are  men  who  earn 
their  living  by  manual  labor  of  different  kinds? 

A.  1  did  look  that  over,  and  we  found  that  out  of  182  on 
the  list,  there  are  14. 

Q.     Is  it  182  or  181? 

A.     Two  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Q.     That  includes  the  sup[)lementary  petition,  does  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  14  that  are  not  permanent  resi- 
dents the  year  round. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that,  that  they  are  not  permanent  resi- 
dents? 

'A.  I  do  not  mean  that.  It  is  11  that  are  not  earning 
their  living  bv  manual  labor. 
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Q.     And  that  14  included  what  class  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Steauns.  You  say  that  out  of  282  all  but  11  earn 
their  living  b}"  manual  labor? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  281  instead  of  282.  The  witness, 
Connolly,  could  not  answer  yesterday  why  one  name  was 
wrongly  on  the  list.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  man's 
house  is  just  over  the  Manchester  line,  and  his  name  was 
obtained  by  mistake. 

Q.     Whom  does  that  14  include? 

A.  Lawyers  and  ministers  ;  and  I  include  such  men,  and 
Mr.  John  Henry  Watson,  Mr.  Farley,  and  Mr.  Otis  Luke, 
in  all  14. 

Q.     What  is  Mr.  Watson's  business? 

A.     Contractor  and  builder. 

Q.  He  does  not  work  there  at  the  Farms  with  a  gang  of 
men  ? 

A.  He  has  been  employed,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he 
worked  upon  the  buildings. 

Q.     He  is  in  active  business  ? 

A.     An  active  business  man. 

Q.     Do  you  send  any  chiklren  to  Beverly  to  school? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  other  people  who  send  chil- 
dren there  ? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  among  people  in  reference  to 
sending  their  children  to  Beverly  to  school? 

A.  They  have  objection  to  it:  the  distance,  the  time 
they  are  gone  from  home,  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  cold 
dinner ;  and  they  would  rather  have  it  handier  to  home. 

Q.     How  is  it  about  travel  upon  the  trains  ? 

A.  There  is  objection  to  travelling  upon  the  railroad; 
they  object  to  that. 

Q.     Why? 

A.  The  danger  to  travel,  and  every  thing  incident  to 
sending  chiklren  unaccompanied  on  the  train. 

Q.     Take  that  portion  of  Beverly  Farms  which  is  neigh- 
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boring  to  and  adjoining  Wenham,  and  what  advantage  would 
it  be  to  the  people  living  there  on  the  Beverly  Farms  side 
to  have  Wenham  annexed  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  as  far  as  schools  are 
concerned. 

Q.     How? 

A.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  people  there  who  live 
ver}^  near  the  line,  who  send  their  children  to  Wenham  to 
school,  and  I  understand  their  parents  pay  for  their  schooling. 

Q.  They  would  be  how  far  from  a  schoolhouse  at  Beverly 
Farms  ? 

A.     About  a  mile  and  a  half,  perhaps  two  miles. 

Cro  as-Exa  m  mat  io  n . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  You  have  got  a  good  school 
down  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  thing  you  complain  of  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  the  high  school,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  get  there,  and  there  is  the  danger  of 
riding  upon  the  trains. 

Q.     The  town  has  paid  the  children's  car-fare? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  this  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Did  they  pay  it  before  the 
agitation  before  the  Legislature  last  year? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  among  the  people  who  have  occa- 
sion to  send  children  there,  in  reference  to  school  facilities, 
if  you  have  a  new  tov/n  incorporated? 

A.  Being  interested  in  that  matter  myself,  I  made  a  sort 
of  an  investigation  myself  among  the  people,  the  natives, 
and  I  find  there  is  a  disposition  manifested  to  have  a  school 
of  equally  high  grade  with  the  high  school  we  now  have 
at  Beverly. 

Q.  (By  Mr;  Moulton".)  Have  you  been  promised  a 
high  school  by  anybody  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 
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Q.     You  have  not  heard  of  aii}^  thing  of  that  kind? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  going  to  be  quite  a  burden  for  you,  for  197 
tax-payers,  to  support  a  high  school  ? 

Mr.  Williams.     How  many  tax-payers? 

Mr.  MouLTON.     See  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  might  be  a  burden  for  197,  but  it 
might  not  be  for  280  odd. 

Mr.  MouLTON.     We  are  speaking  of  the  petitioners,  now. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  197  voters  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  MoULTOX.     Evidently  not. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing it  ? 

A.  I  think  we  would  have  a  school  there  of  equally  high 
grade,  that  would  suit  the  people  as  well  as  to  have  a  high 
school. 

Q.     You  do  not  propose,  then,  to  have  a  high  school? 

A.  I  have  talked  as  regards  a  high  school,  but  I  should 
say  it  was  just  as  I  have  said,  that  it  was  the  feeling  that 
we  should  maintain  a  school  of  equally  high  grade  as  we 
now  have  ;  it  may  be  a  graded  school,  perhaps. 

Q.  You  made  no  complaint  in  regard  to  transportation 
before  last  year  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  myself  I  did  not  send  any 
nntil  last  year? 

Q.  But  you  never  heard  of  any  application  being  made 
to  the  town  to  pay  money  for  car  fares  that  was  refused  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  There  might  have  been  appli- 
cations that  you  did  not  know  of? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  iNfr.  Sayles.)  Tell  me  about  the  school,  what 
sort  of  a  school  is  it?  is  it  a  graded  school  ? 

A.  They  have  three  in  one  building,  —  primary,  interme- 
diate, and  grammar,  —  at  the  Farms;  and  there  is  another 
room  where  they  could  have  another  one. 
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Q.  And  this  one  in  the  other  part  of  the  town  is  a  mixed 
school,  or  is  there  another  one? 

A.  There  is  one  at  Wenhain,  a  primary  school  for  small 
children. 

Mr.  MouLTON.     The  high  school  is  in  Beverly. 

Mr.  Sayles.  I  did  not  understand  by  the  general  con- 
versation whether  this  school  was  a  mixed  school. 

Mr.  MoULTON.     A  graded  school. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  mixed  school  is  in  Wenham  that 
you  refer  to,  and  this,  as  he  has  stated,  is  a  graded  school 
with  three  schools. 


TESTIMONY  OF    GEORGE   H.   WYATT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)     Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  At  Wenham. 

Q.  In  this  section  represented  on  the  map  ? 

A.  iTes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Grocer. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  in  this  section  ? 

A.  Seventy-three. 

Q.  How  many  polls? 

A.  Sixteen. 

Q.  How  many  voters  ? 

A.  Sixteen  voters. 

Q.  How  many  signers  to  this  petition  ? 

A.  Sixteen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  valuation  of  that  section  ? 

A.  Between  $23,000  and  $24,000,  that  is  real  estate,  and 
14,000  personal,  making  it  between  $27,000  and  $28,000  in 
all. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  total  valuation  of 
Wenham  is  ? 

A,  I  think  last  year  it  was  $510,350. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  of  Wenham  is  ? 
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A.     It  is  about  1,000. 

Q.  How  far  distant  is  Wenham  town,  i.e.,  where  the 
town  business  is  transacted,  from  this  section  ? 

A.     About  four  miles,  or  a  little  further. 

Q.     Over  what  sort  of  country  do  you  have  to  travel  ? 

A.  There  are  not  many  houses.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
much  more  than  a  dozen  houses  from  Beverly  Farms  line 
over  to  the  railroad,  which  is  just  outside. 

Q.     As  it  appears  there  ?     (Referring  to  the  map.) 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  do  your  people  have  their  social  relations? 

A.     At  Beverly  Farms. 

Q.     Where  do  you  attend  church? 

A.     Attend  church  there  and  take  the  cars  there. 

Q.     Do  you  belong  to  any  organization  in  that  section? 

A.     I  belong  to  the  Veteran  Association  at  the  Farms. 

Q.     Where  do  you  get  your  mail  ? 

A.  At  the  Farms.  Sometime  last  summer  I  know  some 
of  the  neighbors  had  letters  lie  in  the  Wenham  post-office 
two  months.  My  brother  had  a  hundred-dollar  check  lie 
there  from  September  until  he  went  to  vote  in  November. 
All  the  men  who  do  business  there  have  their  bill-heads  and 
letter-heads  marked  Beverly  Farms.  I  always  make  out  my 
bills  as  from  Beverly  Farms. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  all  the  voters  have  signed  this  peti- 
tion? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  every  one.  There  are  twenty  male  inhabit- 
ants above  the  age  of  21 ;  four  of  them  we  did  not  ask  to 
sign  the  petition.  We  only  asked  every  voter  and  tax-payer 
to  sign  the  petition. 

Q.     How  many  school-children  have  3'ou  ? 

A.  Twenty  go  to  school  there,  and  three  of  them  go 
down  to  Beverly  Farms. 

Q.  What  advantage  would  you  have  from  this  proposed 
division? 

A.     It  would  be  convenient. 

Q.     What  benefit  would  you  have  ? 
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A.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  on  account  of  the 
school.  There  is  nothing  there  but  a  primary  school,  and 
never  has  been.  In  all  ray  going  to  school  they  only  had 
thirteen  weeks  a  year,  and  now  they  have  two  terms  a  year. 

Q.     How  about  the  water-supply  ? 

A.  There  is  one  water-pipe  right  on  the  edge  of  Beverly 
Farms,  and  you  go  about  a  mile  and  there  is  another,  thus 
making  two  dead  ends  of  the  water-pipes,  and  these  could 
be  connected  for  the  purpose  of  a  water-supply. 

Q.  All  the  residents  there  live  on  the  road  which  is  des- 
ignated on  the  map. 

Cross-Examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  You  keep  a  grocery-store  right 
on  the  line  between  Beverly  and  Wenham  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     All  your  business  is  at  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.  At  the  Farms,  Manchester,  Essex,  Wenham,  and 
Hamilton,  —  five  places. 

Q.     Your  associations  are  general  down  at  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  all  personal.  Part  of  your  premises  is  in 
Beverly  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  a  portion  of  them  ? 

Q.  You  have  been  interested  in  this  movement  from  the 
first? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  attended  the  primary  meetings  last  year? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  down  to  Marshall's  Hall  at  the  first  public 
meeting? 

A.     I  was  not. 

Q.     Did  you  testify  last  year  that  you  were  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  answer  in  this  way  :  — 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  meetings  at  Beverly  Farms 
in  favor  of  separation  ? 
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A.     I  have  been  there  to  two,  I  think. 
Q.     Whereabouts  ? 
A.     MarshaU  Hall. 

Q.     Did  you  testify  to  that  last  year  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     That  is  true,  is  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  of  the  meetings  before  the  public 
meeting  at  Marshall  Hall? 

A.     I  was  not. 

Q.  You  have  already  testified  that  you  were  here  as  a 
witness  last  year  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Q.  And  have  answered  substantially  the  same  as  last 
year? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  the  misunderstanding  arises  from 
the  use  of  the  term  "primary  meetings." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Willlvms.)  You  did  attend  two  of  the 
meetings  ? 

A.  I  did.  When  they  held  the  first  public  meeting,  I  was 
not  at  home,  and  did  not  go. 

Q.  You  attended  the  town  meeting  whicli  was  held  in 
Wenham  with  reference  to  this  separation  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     What  was  the  vote  there  ? 

A.  Fourteen  voted :  eleven  of  them  against  separation, 
and  three  for  it. 

Q.     How  many  were  present? 

A.  I  did  not  count  them,  but  I  should  think  between 
forty  and  fifty. 

Q.  A  single  question  :  Whether  any  statement  was  made 
at  the  town  meeting  as  to  who  would  pay  the  expenses  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  was.  The  chairman  of  the  selectmen 
got  up,  and  stated  to  the  meeting  that  the  expenses  would 
not  be  much,  for  the  town  of  Beverly  would  furnish  counsel 
for  the  town  of  Wenham  free. 
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Q.     (By  Mr.  Williams.)     What  is  your  business? 

A.     Lawyer. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside? 

A.  I  reside  at  Beverly  Farms;  at  least,  at  Pride's  Cross- 
ing, a  part  of  Beverly  Farms. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.     I  have  lived  there  on  and  off  all  my  life. 

Q.     And  of  recent  years  how  much  have  you  lived  there? 

A.  Nine  years  ago  I  went  there  to  live  all  the  year 
round.  I  skipped  two  winters,  and  I  have  gone  back  tliere 
to  live  all  the  year  round  again. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  two  winters,  then,  you  have 
lived  there  all  the  time  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  those  winters  you  have  passed  in  Boston  ? 

A.     Passed  in  Boston. 

Q.     Do  you  own  any  property  there  ? 

A.  I  own  some  personal  property,  and  I  have  a  fifteen- 
year  lease,  which  makes  the  land  taxed  to  me  as  thougli  I 
owned  it.     I  do  not  own  the  real  estate. 

Q.  What  you  have  spoken  about  is  in  the  old  town  of 
Beverly  ? 

A.     I  hold  as  trustee  quite  a  large  estate  there. 

Q.  Have  you  compiled  any  tJtatistics  in  reference  to  this 
general  question  of  division,  and  the  relations  of  the  valua- 
tion, acreage,  and  so  forth. 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  By  referring  to  any  papers  that  you  see  fit,  will  you 
kindly  tell  us  what  is  the  acreage  of  the  present  town  of 
Beverly  ? 

A.     The  acreage  that  is  taxed  this  year  was  8,628  acres. 

Q.     How  many  acres  are  in  Beverly  Farms? 

A.     Including  the  small  piece   of   Wenham,  3,144  acres. 
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There  are  about  400  acres  in  that  small  piece  of  Wenham, 
so  that  leaves  in  Beverly  Farms  2,744  acres. 

Q.     How  many  acres  will  remain  in  Beverly? 

A.  There  will  remain  in  Beverly,  after  division,  5,884 
acres. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  we  might  just  as  well  have  an 
understanding  here.  I  evidentl}'  made  an  error  in  compiling 
the  figures  as  to  acreage  here.  (Circular.)  I  understood 
there  were  3,144  acres  in  Beverly  Farms,  and  400  acres  in 
Weidiam,  making  3,544  acres  in  all.  I  know  jNIr.  Loring's 
authority  will  be  better  than  mine,  so  that  his  testimony  will 
make  a  difference  of  400  acres  in  the  acreage  of  Beverly- 
Farms,  and  400  acres  more  in  the  acreage  of  Beverly. 

Mr.  Myrick.     Is  this  circular  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  had  the  oversight  of  it.  I  received 
the  information  from  others,  and  I  had  the  oversight  of  it 
to  the  extent  of  sending  it  to  the  printer.  There  is  one 
error  here  made  i)y  the  printer.  As  ai)pcars  in  the  memo- 
randum below  the  map,  the  population  of  Beverly,  remaining 
after  the  incorporation  of  Beverly  Farms,  is  only  043  ;  the 
printer  omitted  to  put  the  figure  7  at  the  left  hand,  and  that 
would  have  made  it  7,943.  In  all  the  maps  which  are  sub- 
sequently issued,  I  will  have  that  correction  made,  and  also 
the  correction  in  regard  to  acreage. 

Mr.  Stearns.  That  7,943  will  be  the  remaining  popula- 
tion after  the  Farms  are  set  off? 

The  Chairman.  The  acreage  in  the  town  of  Beverly 
Farms  is  the  same  as  printed  here,  3,544  acres? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir ;  that  is  where  I  made  my  mis- 
take.    It  should  be  3,144  acres. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  the  present 
valuation  of  the  town  of  Beverly  is  ? 

A.     The  valuation  in  the  whole  town  is  813,503,050. 

Q.     Where  did  you  get  this  ? 

A.     At  the  Tax  Commissioner's  office. 

Q.  And  these  figures  which  you  obtained  from  the  Tax 
Commissioner's  office  are  compiled  in  what  manner? 
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A.  The  assessors  have  to  send  in  every  year  a  sworn  list 
of  the  valuation  of  the  town  when  they  make  it,  and  the 
original  books  are  down  there. 

Q.  And  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  sworn  returns  of 
the  assessors  ? 

A.     From  the  sworn  returns  of  the  assessors. 

Q.  Of  that  total  valuation  how  much  is  real  and  how 
much  personal  property? 

A.  The  real  property  is  $8,743,900 ;  the  personal  property 
is  .14,759,750. 

Q.     That  is  in  the  whole  town  ? 

A.     In  the  whole  town. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  valuation  of  Beverly  Farms  as  pro- 
posed? 

A.  In  Beverly  Farms  as  proposed,  not  including  Wen- 
ham,  the  valuation  would  be  86,686,675. 

Q.     And  of  Beverly  town  remaining? 

A.     It  would  be  86,819,975. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  valuation  of  the  town  of  Beverly 
in  1885? 

A.  The  valuation  of  the  town  of  Beverly  in  1885  was 
$10,633,425. 

Q.     Did  you  get  these  figures  from  the  same  sources  ? 

A.  From  the  same  sources.  I  would  say  tliat  that  differs 
about  $400,000  from  the  valuation  book  which  was  after- 
wards issued  by  the  assessors.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
where  the  difference  comes  in,  and  so  I  take  the  sworn  returns 
as  being  more  reliable. 

Q.  And  the  total  increase  between  the  years  1885  and 
1886  is  how  much? 

A.     The  increase  in  the  whole  town  is  82,870,225. 
Q.     Of  this  increase  how  much  is  imposed  upon  the  Beverly 
Farms  property  ? 

A.     At  the  Farms  the  increase  is  $2,656,785. 

Q.     And  of  this  increase  how  much  is  upon  real  estate? 

A.     The  increase  upon  real  estate  is  $1,723,810. 
Q.     (By  the  Chairman.)     At  Beverly  Farms? 
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A.     At  Beverly  Farms, 

Q.  (By  .Mr.  Williams.)  Leaving  for  the  total  increase 
on  both  real  and  personal  property  in  the  old  town,  how 
much  ? 

A.     Leaving  8213,440. 

Q.  How  does  the  present  town  of  Beverly  compare  with 
other  towns  in  Massachusetts  in  tlie  matter  of  valuation? 

^4.     It  stands  second. 

Q.     Exceeded  only  by  what ? 

A.     Brookline. 

Q.  If  Beverly  Farms  should  be  incorporated  as  proposed, 
how  would  the  valuation  of  Beverly  compare  with  that  of 
other  towns? 

A.  It  would  stand  eighth,  with  seven  larger,  —  Brookline, 
Milton,  Medford,  Pittsfield,  Peabody,  Quincy,  and  Woburn. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  committee  what  the 
jiresent  town  debt  of  Beverly  is? 

.4.  By  the  last  town  report,  that  is  hist  March,  the  debt 
was  *l,0o4,900.  That  was  the  gross  debt;  the  net  debt  was 
><8r)7,188. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  com- 
mittee any  idea  as  to  how  that  debt  was  contracted? 

A.  Yes,  sir :  I  have  gone  through  the  town  reports  pretty 
carefully. 

Q.  By  the  way,  how  does  Beverly  compare  with  other 
towns  in  the  matter  of  debt? 

.4.  I  think  it  has  the  largest  debt  of  any  town  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee,  if  you  please,  the  result  of 
your  investigation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  debt  was 
contracted? 

A.  In  1869  there  was  a  small  war-debt  left  of  about 
810,000.  About  lSt39  or  1870  the  debt  began  to  increase ; 
it  was  for  highways  and  putting  in  water,  principally.  It 
went  on  increasing  in  that  way,  chiefly  for  higiiway  expenses 
and  putting  in  water,  building  schoolhouses,  buying  fire 
apparatus,  until  it  reached  its  present  magnitude. 
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Q.     Where  were  these  expenses  incurred  ? 

A.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  for  what  we  call  the 
old  town  ;  that  is,  the  thickly  settled  manufacturing  portion. 
In  the  town  report  for  the  year  18,5  it  is  stated  for  what  the 
debt  was  incurred,  and  it  mentions  the  streets  which  have 
been  built.  Tiiere  are  something  like  23  new  streets  named, 
and  19  of  those  were  built  in  the  old  town  ;  the  other  streets 
were  either  short  ones  that  came  to  the  shore  in  our  part,  or 
were  streets  repaired.  The  majority  of  the  expense  has 
been  in  the  old  town,  almost  the  whole. 

V-     Are  you  able  to  quote  from  that  report? 

A.     I  have  an  abstract  of  it. 

Q.  As  preliminary  to  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what 
the  debt  was  in  18G0? 

A.  In  1860  there  was  probably  no  deljt,  before  the  war. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  little  del»t  amounting  to  a  few  dollars 
and  it  wouhl  be  paid  tlie  next  year,  and  then  they  would  get 
along  a  year  or  two  without  any  debt.  The  first  debt  tliat 
made  the  nest-egg  for  the  present  debt  was  the  war-debt  of 
!3>40,000. 

Q.     In  1870  what  was  the  debt  ? 

.1.     In  1870  the  debt  wiis  *2G2.008.22. 

'.'.  Was  that  about  the  time  when  the  debt  began  to  be 
contracted  ? 

A.  That  is  about  the  time  that  the  debt  assumed  any 
proportions.  The  year  before  it  was  *T6,000  only,  and  the 
year  before  was  the  first  time  there  w;is  any  debt  besides 
the  war-debt, 

Q.  (By  the  Committee.)  What  did  they  do  that  year 
to  increase  it? 

A.  They  began  putting  in  water-pipes.  (Referring  to  the 
report.)  "  The  substance  of  this  increase  is  for  schoolhouses, 
hydrants,  roads,  cemeteries,  and  bridges."  That  was  in  18G9, 
and  that  was  when  the  debt  began. 

,  Q.     (By  Mr.  Williams.)     You  say  it  was  8262,908  in 
1870;  what  happened  in  1871? 

A.     In  1871  there  was  an  increase  for  schools,  $15,000; 
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hose-hoase,  $8,000 :  water-works,  direct  expense,  $S3.4oO  ; 
roadis  #4T,(K)0 :  and  the  expense  on  roads  was  chargeable  more 
or  less  to  the  water-works,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  town. 
When  thev  put  in  the  water-pipes  it  was  necessary  to  re-make 
the  roads  ;  the  trenches  had  to  be  blasted  out  in  the  road- 
way, and  while  they  were  doing  it  they  thought  they  might 
as  well  re-make  the  road  at  the  same  time,  so  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  highway  expense  was  on  account  of  the  water- 
works.    It  was  cheaper  to  do  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  in  1»72  you  have  any  summary  to 
indicate  what  the  debt  was  incurred  for? 

A.     In  the  town  report  for  1872  there  is  a  summary  given. 

"This  debt  has  been  created  in  substance  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  Water-works.  f350.(XK.> ;  school  houses,  ^'^u.tXK) :  balance 
of  war-debt,  f40.(XXJ  ;  new  almshouse.  $25,000  :  hose  and  fire  ap- 
paratus. |_*0.<XHJ  :  cemeteries,  SlJ.O^X) :  highways,  $150,000.  For 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  debt  to  road  account,  we  have 
new  streets  south.  Fayette.  Ocean.  Neptune,  Haskell,  Oak,  Grove, 
Beech.  Myrtle,  Summer,  Roundy,  Chase  (in  part).  Pond,  Mul- 
berry, EJist  and  West  Dane,  and  Wilson  Place.  Besides  these  are 
the  new  Bass  River  Bridge,  with  Margin  Street,  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  Bridge  Street,  also  the  new  iron  bridge  and  extension  of 
School  and  Stone  Streets,  extension  of  Water.  Central.  Abbott, 
Federal,  and  Butman.  Lolhrop.  and  Lovett  Streets;  regrading, 
partial  widening,  and  substantial  reconstruction  of  much  of  Bart- 
lett.  Front.  Lothrop.  Ober.  Hale.  Bayles,  Essex,  Colon,  Beckford, 
Elhott,  Park,  and  Rantoul  Streets." 

Q.     Where  are  those  streets  ? 

A.  With  the  exception  of  three,  they  are  in  the  old  town. 
Hale  Street  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  town. 

Q.  I  think  there  was  some  debt  contracted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Farms;  if  you  will,  kindly  state  that  at  the  same  time. 

A.  There  was  work  on  Hale  Street,  West  Street,  Hart 
Street,  and  Haskell  Street,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  it 
out,  costing  about  ^525. 

Q.  That  was  in  1872 ;  and  the  debt  then  amounted  to  how 
much? 
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A.     Six  hundred  and  thirty  thon^nd,  seven  hundred  and 

ten  dollars. 

O.     Net  or  gross?  ^      ,   t  i.  v 

A.     Gross.     There  was  no  .mKing  land,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  was  in  1872.  In  1ST 3  it  amounted  to  how  much  . 
I      In  1873  it  amounted  to  $716,197.0.. 

V.  In  1S75,  when  the  Municipal  Indebtedness  Act  was 
passed,  it  amounted  to  how  much? 

A.     In  1875  it  amounted  to  $1,042,490. 

Q.     How  Hbout  the  debt  since  that  time;  what  has  been 

'^''a  '  The  net  debt  is  a  little  smaller,  I  think,  than  it  was 
at  that  time ;  the  gross  debt  is  a  UtUe  larger,  but  it  has  re- 
mained  about  the  same. 

Q      \nd  the  valuation  of  the  town  in  18.0  was  how  much? 

The  Chair-mas.     Are  you  going  to  put  these  papers  in, 

:r.  Williams?  .^     ^  .^_ 

Mr.  Williams.     I  will    put  .them  in,  if   the  committee 

■  -fer 
The  Witness.     I   think   the   committee  would   not   get 

..head  much  with  my  memorandum. 

Mr.  WILLLVMS.     The  stenographer  will  have  it  in  the  re- 
port.     I  do  not  want  to  wear>- the  committee. 

The  Chairman.     That  will  expedite  the  matter,  and  will 
^ve  us  the  trouble  of  taking  down  the  matters. 

The  Witness.     I  do  not  think  I  have  the  total  valuation 
of  the  whole  town  for  1870. 

Q     You  testified  last  year  that  it  was  $o,d63,0o0  . 

A      Oh  ye^ ;  I  have  it  here,  but  it  was  not  indexed. 

Q.     That  was  in  1S70 ;  and  in  1885  it  was  how  much  ? 

A.     It  was  eiO.633,425. 

Q.     I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  what  the  valuaUon  of  the 
Farms  district  was  for  1870? 

A.     It  was  #817,425. 
'      V.     How  did  you  ascertain  what  the  valuation  was  in 

^A.     For  that  year  I  had  transcripts  made  of  the  assessors' 
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books ;  those  were  checked  ofie  carefully  by  another  person, 
and  I  made  a  table  from  that. 

Q.  And  the  proportion  of  the  valuation  of  the  Farms 
district  in  1870  was  how  much  ? 

A.     Fourteen  per  cent  plus. 

Q.     And  of  the  existing  valuation  ? 

A.     It  is  just  about  fifty  per  cent. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  examination  of  the  increase  in 
valuation  at  Beverly  Farms  during  the  past  year? 

A.  The  increase  in  valuation  at  Beverly  Farms  has  been 
very  great  during  the  past  year.  As  I  gave  it,  the  whole 
increase  is  over  two  millions  of  dollars;  a  million  and  a  half, 
in  round  numbers,  on  real  estate. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  increase  in  valuation  had  been  in^ijosed? 

A.  I  have.  I  have  looked  over  the  assessments  last  year 
and  this  year,  and  compared  them  more  or  less.  I  find  that 
the  increase  begins  just  across  the  proposed  line  and  goes 
down  towards  Manchester,  on  real  estate,  particularly."  In 
tlie  old  town  the  amount  of  personal  estate  tax  is  less  than 
last  year,  and  the  amount  of  real  estate  tax  is  only  about  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  more,  and  that  is  pretty  well  ac- 
counted for  by  the  amount  of  building  and  new  land  brought 
into  the  market  by  the  development  of  the  town.  Part  of  it 
was  assessed  on  an  estate  I  hold  as  trustee,  which  was  marked 
up  about  820,000. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  inequalities  of  taxation  or  valuation,  if 
any,  have  you  noticed  that? 

A.  I  have  made  comparisons  by  which  the  inequalities 
come  out  very  strongly.  Take  the  first  estate  on  the  Beverly 
side  Of  the  line,  that  is  the  Mrs.  Sears  estate;  in  1885  the 
best  land  was  taxed  at  an  average  of  83,333  an  acre  and  the 
inferior  land  at  81,000  an  acre;  and  tlie  same  valuation  was 
kept  tliis  last  year.  Taking  Mr.  Wheatland"s  estate,  the  first 
estate  on  our  side  of  the  line,  the  taxation  in  1885  was  at 
87,562  an  acre  and  this  year  it  is  814,056  an  acre. 
Q.     He  lived  which  side  of  the  line  ? 
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A.  He  lived  on  our  side.  There  was  no  raise  on  the  first 
estate  on  their  side  of  the  line,  but  it  was  taxed  for  as  much 
as  last  year ;  but  on  the  first  estate  on  our  side  of  the  line  it 
is  doubled.  And  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it  that 
Mrs.  Sears's  land  is  the  better  land.  Mrs.  Sears's  land  goes 
clear  down  to  the  water,  and  Mr.  Wheatland's  does  not  come 
down  to  the  water  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanderson.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
elevation  of  the  ground  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Wheatland's  is  higher ;  in  some  respects 
it  is  a  similarly  located  place.  Mrs.  Sears's  land  is  a  level 
piece  running  right  down  to  the  sea,  to  the  beach. 

Q.  (By  the  Committee.)  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  this  is 
an  exception,  or  is  it  a  general  thing? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  altt»gether  an  exception.  I  will 
state  some  other  cases.  I  do  think  it  is  an  exception  in  this 
way :  I  find  no  raise  in  the  valuation  of  any  account,  except 
oil  that  I  hold  as  trustee,  on  property  on  the  Beverly  side  of 
the  line. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Sohier.)     Will  you  look  at  mine  ? 

A.     I  did  not  know  you  owned  any,  Mr.  Sohier. 

Mr.  Sohier.     Well,  my  father's. 

The  Witness.  There  is  a  small  raise,  but  it  is  nothing 
like  that  on  the  other  side.  From  the  line  down  the  other 
way  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  raise,  except  in  one  or 
two  cases.  I  only  take  the  estates,  and  compare  those  that 
I  think  compare  witli  each  other  most  nearly  ;  those  that  are 
the  same  in  character  and  general  occupation.  I  have  taken 
pains  to  compare  summer-residences  on  each  side  of  the  line, 
and  what  you  might  call  store  property  on  each  side  of  the 
line,  and  what  you  might  call  cottage  property,  and  the  val- 
uation is  higher  in  every  case,  taking  the  same  quality  of 
property.  And  it  is  not  only  higher,  but  it  was  higher  in 
1885,  and  it  had  been  increased  in  Beverly  Farms  in  1886, 
'but  has  not  been  increased  in  Beverly  in  the  same  ratio.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptional  places  where  it  has  been  lower 
at  the  Farms,  and  raised  at  Beverly  ;  but  I  say  of  the  great 
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mass  of  property  that  the  tax  has  been  laid  on  at  Beverly 
F'arms,  and  not  at  Beverly,  and  that  the  taxation  is  not  equal. 
The  clearest  case  I  have  come  across  was  a  case  of  personal 
property,  —  a  schooner,  a  fishing-boat.  I  found  that  a  man 
who  owned  one-sixteenth  of  it  at  Beverly  Farms  was  taxed 
$125,  and  a  man  owning  three-eighths  of  it  in  Beverly  is 
taxed  8525. 

Q.     Will  you  name  the  parties? 

A.  The  schooner  "  Wateska."  Mr.  Elmer  Stanley  at  the 
Farms  was  taxed  8125  for  one-sixteenth,  and  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Kimball  at  Beverly  was  taxed  for  three-eighths,  or  six-six- 
teenths, 8525. 

Q.     That  would  be  how  much  for  one-sixteenth  ? 
A.     Eiglity -seven  dollars  and  a  half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RowELL.)  Did  you  ever  ask  the  assessors 
for  any  explanation  of  that? 

A.  About  that  particularly?  I  did  not  know  of  it  until 
yesterday. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  to  the  assessors  about  the  assess- 
ment? 

A.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Odell  about  it  when  I  went  up  to 
get  an  abatement  on  some  buildings  on  land  I  hire.  We  dis- 
cussed it,  and  he  said  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  values  for  the  Farms,  and  I  agreed  with  him.  I 
agreed  that  the  values  at  the  Farms  had  not  been  properly 
assessed  before  that.  He  told  me  what  he  had  done.  He 
said  he  had  taken  the  land  along  the  shore,  and  taxed  it  at  a 
uniform  price  per  acre,  and  had  taken  the  land  farther  back, 
and  taxed  that  at  a  uniform  price.  At  the  time  I  expressed 
myself  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and  I  believed  it  was  a 
good  arrangement.  But  when  I  came  to  look  into  the  matter, 
I  found  they  had  done  just  that.  They  had  taken  land  on 
the  shore,  and  taxed  it  at  a  uniform  value  per  acre.  They 
had  taken  one  estate  that  was  not  worth  any  thing,  and  one 
that  was  worth  a  great  deal,  and  taxed  them  the  same. 
When  they  went  back,  they  had  done  the  same  way ;  they 
had  gone  right  through  a  district,  and  taxed  it  by  the  foot, 
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partly  swamp  and  partly  building-land.     What  it  araonnted     ^ 
to  was,  that  they  taxed  the  skira-milk  riglit  up  to  what  they 

taxed  the  cream. 

Q.     Can  you  give  us  any  further  illustrations  comparing 
the  valuation  on  the  two  sides? 

A  In  taking  a  case  of  what  I  call  store  property,  I  took 
the  place  at  the  corner  of  Hale  Street  at  the  Farms,  where 
Mr  A  O.  Marshall  has  a  small  piece  of  land  used  as  store 
property,  and  I  compared  that  with  Mr.  Woodi.ury's  property 
at  the  Cove,  who  does  the  largest  grocery  busniess  down  there, 
—  a  very  large  business.  Their  lots  were  similar,  the  use 
was  similar,  and  the  valuation,  I  considered,  ought  to  be  smi- 
il-tr  Mr.  Marshall  was  taxed,  on  29,100  feet  of  land,  $1,400 
iu  1885,  and  in  1886  they  found  that  he  had  less  land  than 
that,  and  they  taxed  him  83,000. 

Q.  (Mr.  ROWELL.)  Do  you  think  it  was  the  intention  ot 
the  assessors  to  discriminate  against  the  people  at  the  Farms, 
or  didn't  they  know  any  better?     Was  it  bad  judgment  on 

their  part?  .   . 

A  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  I  ought  to  express  an  opinion. 
It  is* a  grave  charge  to  make  against  any  one,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  ought  to  express  an  opinion.  I  think  that  is  a  mat- 
ter for  argument.  I  am  merely  stating  facts  now.  If  you 
press  me  for  my  opinion,  you  will  get  it. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Now,  give  the  corresponding 
valuation  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  and  Mr.  Marshall's  property. 

A  Mr  Woodbury's  place,  which  was  an  acre  and  one- 
sixteenth,  was  valued  at  $1,000  in  1885,  against  $1,400  for 
]Mr  Marshall's;  in  1886  it  was  valued  at  $1,000  still,  against 
r^  000  for  Mr.  Marshall.  1  believe  the  estates  are  every  way 
similar,  and  in  value  I  do  not  believe  one  is  worth  a  cent 
more  than  the  other.  In  making  a  comparison  of  the  land 
beloncring  to  summer-residents,  I  took  some  of  Mr.  Haven  s 
land  and  some  of  Mr.  Pickman's.  They  are  both  large  es- 
'  tates,  and  on  the  respective  sides  of  the  line,  both  similarly 
situated,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  come  down  and  cut 
into   the  beach.      Mr.  Haven's   land  has   some    marsh-land 
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where  it  approaches  the  beach,  and  Mr.  Pickman's  has  not, 
—  his  comes  down  to  a  high  bank,  and  the  bank  dives  into 
the  beach.  I  will  point  out  the  relative  position.  (Refer- 
ring to  map,  and  indicating  the  location  of  the  estates.) 

Q.     What  is  the  difference  in  the  market  value? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  diJBference  in  the  market 
value.  They  are  equally  well  situated.  Mr.  Haven  has 
greenhouses  upon  his  estate,  so  has  Mr.  Pickman  ;  Mr.  Pick- 
man  has  a  gentleman's  farm,  with  a  fine  barn,  and  so  has  Mr. 
Haven.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the  market 
value.  The  difference  in  taxation  I  was  going  to  come  to. 
I  find  twenty  acres  just  back  here  on  Mr.  Pickman's  estate 
taxed  in  1885  at  $1,050  an  acre,  and  in  1886  at  $1,500  an 
acre.  I  find  that  Mr.  Haven's  back  land  was  taxed  at  -$1,250, 
or  about  the  same  rate  in  1885,  and  in  1886  at  $4,352  an  acre. 
(Referring  to  the  map.)  This  represents  woodland ;  this  is 
high  land  in  here.  Perhaps,  if  the  committee  would  like  it, 
I  could  explain  the  character  of  this  map. 

The  Chair-MAN.     Go  on. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was  intending  to  ask  Mr.  Loring  to  do 
that  a  little  later. 

The  Witness.  This  seashore  line,  beginning  on  Lothrop 
Street,  as  Mr.  Moulton  suggested,  and  running  clear  down 
to  Mr.  Lee's  place,  here,  is  all  of  it  occupied  as  summer- 
residences  with  scarcely  an  exception ;  the  exception  is 
not  worth  mentioning.  And  it  is  occupied  as  summer- 
residences  back  solid,  right  back  to  the  street.  These  are 
avenues  that  run  right  to  the  water,  more  or  less ;  and  these 
on  the  back  street  are  rural  residences.  This  beach.  West 
Beach,  from  this  point  to  that  point,  is  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion. The  corporate  limits  are  from  where  this  break  occflTS 
across  the  road  up  here  ;  it  is  not  projected.  All  this  part 
of  the  town,  as  Mr.  Pierce  testified,  buy  and  pay  for  rights 
in  the  beach  ;  nobody  else  can  have  it,  for  it  is  owned  by 
them.  This  land  up  here  is  a  low  piece  of  land  which  runs 
continuously  more  or  less  down  to  the  water.  IVIr.  Moulton 
inquired  if  ihe  brook  crossed  Essex  Street.     I  can  say  that 
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I  hired  that  piece  of  land  once  on  which  it  is.  It  runs  up 
quite  a  distance ;  the  brook  is  partly  artificial  and  partly 
natural,  and  it  has  altogether  the  appearance  of  a  drain 
about  four  feet  wide.  This  land  in  here  is  all  pretty  high 
land.  Just  along  the  outer  edge  here  it  is  higher  than  it  is 
in  the  interior,  with  the  exception  of  one  place  known  as  the 
"  Sheep  Pen."  This  is  quite  high.  All  this  is  pretty  heavily 
wooded,  with  a  growth  of  pine.  These  woods  run  down  to 
the  shore  in  a  great  many  places,  crossing  the  road.  The 
village  part  of  this  place  is  situated  on  this  street,  coming 
down  this  way,  embracing  this  network  of  streets  in  here ; 
it  is  almost  wholly  occupied,  like  a  New  England  village ; 
there  are  no  summer-residences,  the  summer-residences  are 
all  along  the  shore  here.  There  are  a  few  summer -resi- 
dences on  the  crest  of  this  elevation  which  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea  and  the  harbor,  and  you  can  look  from  Cape 
Ann  to  Boston  Light.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
value  of  such  land  as  this,  and  that  of  back  land,  which  has 
no  view  of  the  sea  and  which  is  not  fit  for  summer-residences, 
is  only  worth  what  it  is  worth  for  woodland ;  what  has  a 
good  view  of  the  sea,  I  say,  is  valuable  to  sell  for  summer- 
residences.  There  are  some  good  sites,  and  those  are  very 
valuable ;  they  are  not  taxed  too  high.  I  think,  as  a  general 
rule,  you  may  say  that  tiie  land  that  is  fit  for  summer-resi- 
dences, the  best  of  the  land,  is  not  taxed  too  high  ;  but  when 
you  come  down  to  the  back  land,  —  and  a  great  many  of  these 
summer-residents  own  a  great  deal  of  back  land,  —  that  back 
land  is  taxed  right  up  with  the  front  land ;  it  was  put  on  by 
sections  ;  so  that  if  a  man  had  a  piece  of  land  up  here,  a 
high  site,  and  sold  it  for  a  great  deal  of  money,  all  the  rest 
of  his  land  was  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  when  all  it  was  worth 
was  what  it  was  worth  to  him  or  to  you.  It  is  just  like  a 
picture,  it  is  valuable  for  what  you  can  see  from  the  place ; 
so  if  it  is  not  worth  a  good  deal,  it  is  not  any  thing  ;  it  is 
worth  only  what  it  is  worth  for  woodland.  These  lots  are 
somewhat  desirable  owing  to  the  demand  for  labor,  aild  the 
fact  that  several  large  contractors  take  work  for  that  neigh- 
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borhood  ;  it  has  become  quite  a  large  centre  for  laboring 
men,  and  they  come  down  there  and  purchase  house-lots  all 
along  this  street,  dotted  along  quite  thickly,  and  sold  at  quite 
a  good  price ;  it  is  quite  as  valuable  as  land  up  nearer  the 
town,  possibly.  Of  course,  when  you  get  into  the  main 
town,  in  thickly  settled  portions,  the  land  is  worth  more  per 
foot  than  where  there  is  more  land  to  build  on  ;  but  still  the 
land  is  valuable  as  building-lots,  but  is  not  valuable  as  sum- 
mer-residences because  it  is  flat ;  there  are  no  views,  no 
woods.  And  that  is  what  people  go  to  the  seashore  for; 
they  either  go  to  get  on  the  water,  or  to  get  a  view  of  the 
water.  Up  here,  this  little  strip  on  Lothrop  Street  up  here 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  summer-residences;  but  people  go 
there,  and  the  value  of  the  land  is  from  the  fact  that  it  is  used 
Un-  summer-residences.  These  people  live  in  these  houses  in 
the  winter,  and  move  out  and  let  them  in  the  summer. 
Q.  (IJy  the  Chairman.)  Boarding-houses? 
.1.  Some  let  them  as  boarding-houses,  and  some  of  them 
move  out  and  let  others  move  in.  It  acquires  its  value  from 
the  residence  of  these  people  here,  and  because  it  is  a  water- 
ing place.  Then  you  come  to  the  wharf,  and  you  find  two 
or  three  large  coal-sheds,  which  are,  of  course,  valuable  in 
supplying  coal  to  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a  large  lumber- 
wliarf  doing  an  active  business,  and  I  am  told  there  was 
something  like  840,000  or  §50,000  worth  of  that  kind  of 
business  done  there  last  year ;  but  I  cannot  say,  because  I  do 
not  know.  Then  up  in  back  here  is  the  gas-house,  and  the 
land  is  not  of  any  great  value  here. 

Up  here,  I  think,  there  are  a  few  of  the  smaller  and 
humbler  summer-residences ;  that  is,  shanties  that  people 
take  by  the  week  in  the  summer.  I  think  land  will  improve 
with  more  or  less  development  in  that  direction.  That  is 
high  land  along  the  river;  the  tide  runs  out  a  good  deal,  but 
still  leaves  a  good  stream. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Before  you  leave  the  map, — 
you  stated  that  the  places  used  for  summer-residences  were 
not  assessed  too  high ;  do  you  mean  on  the  shore,  or  back  ? 
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A.  I  said  the  most  valuable  of  the  places  used  for  sum- 
mer-residences. Take  a  place  like  this.  The  reason  why  — 
you  take  the  shore  line,  and  I  think  it  is  assessed  so  much  at 
the  same  rate  for  the  whole  shore,  veiT  fairly,  because  nearly 
the  whole  shore  is  valuable  for  summer-residences;  but  when 
you  get  a  few  yards  back  from  the  water  that  value  vanishes 
away,  and  when  it  takes  in  a  whole  strip  the  valuation  is 
manifestly  unjust. 

Q.  If  the  committee  desire  it,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to 
give  a  single  comparison,  if  you  have  one,  of  the  village 
holder  in  Beverly  Farms  and  in  Beverly  ;  that  is,  a  man  who  is 
working  there,  who  earns  his  living  and  owns  and  occupies 
his  home.  If  it  will  be  prolonging  the  hearing  too  long  to- 
day, you  may  give  it  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  A  member  of  the  committee  suggests 
that  you  might  prepare  the  whole  list  and  hand  it  in. 

Mr.  Williams.     I  think  we  will  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Myrick.  We  should  like  to  have  the  list,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Mr.  Loring  was  our  best  witness  last  year,  and  we  are 
in  hopes  to  make  him  so  this  year  ;  we  want  to  avail  ourselves 
of  all  that  he  has  got. 

The  Witness.  My  list  is  necessarily  composed  of  isolated 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  you  have 
30  or  40  cases  it  would  be  more  valuable  than  if  you  picked 
out  one  particular  case  and  stated  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Would  the  committee  like  to  have  other 
examples  introduced?  Because  it  must  be  evident  that  it 
would  be  the  better  way  to  examine  the  witness  verbally,  not 
being  familiar  with  the  country,  where  the  ojiportunity  to 
cross-examine  is  afforded. 

The  Chairman.     I  do  not  intend  to  restrain  you. 

Mr.  Sohier.  If  you  will  put  in  the  list  we  will  be  glad 
to  cross-examine  on  the  list. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  more  than  six  or 
eight  comparisons ;  I  took  them  up  hap-hazard  yesterday  or 
the  day  before. 
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The  Chatkman.  This  list  must  be  submitted  to  counsel 
on  both  sides,  and  assented  to  before  it  is  introduced. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the 
committee,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Loring  we  have  only  two  other  witnesses  to  call,  one  gentle- 
man who  resides  there  all  the  year,  and  the  other  does  not. 

The  Chairman.     Are  you  likely  to  finish  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  to  put  myself  wholly  under  the 
control  of  my  brother  Moulton ;  it  will  depend  upon  the 
length  of  his  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Moulton.  I  think  we  shall  not  be  ready  to  open  to- 
morrow, at  any  rate,  because  of  course  this  examination  of 
Mr.  Loring  is  wliat  we  deem  to  be  the  most  important  and 
it  is  what  we  feel  the  surest  about,  and  we  want  to  be  in  such 
position  that  we  shall  not  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of 
the  committee  in  explaining  every  thing  that  Mr.  Loring  has 
testified  to. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  rest  at  this  time  until  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Adjourned  untU  Thursday,  February  3,  at  10  a.m. 


THIRD   HEARING. 


Boston,  Feb.  3,  1887. 
The  hearing  was  resumed  at  10.15  A.M.,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  A  question  has  arisen  in  the  committee 
as  to  the  control  of  the  beaches.  If  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, the  association  does  not  control  the  beach  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  person  entering  upon  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  only  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  people  going  upon  it,  and  taking  away  seaweed  or 
driftwood  or  sand.  Those  parties  who  are  members  of  the 
corporation  have  that  privilege  on  the  payment  of  their  fees. 
The  association  is  incorporated  under  a  special  Act  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  An  Act  of  1852,  I  think.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  claimed  by  the  other  side  that  the  public  do 
not  have  rights  in  this  beach.  It  is  our  claim  that  it  has, 
notwithstanding  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee what  their  construction  of  the  act  is.  We  have  never 
seen  the  act  of  incorporation. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  claim  the  people  of  Beverly  and  all 
the  public  have  a  perfect  right  to  go  upon  that  beach  to-day, 
and  will  have,  whether  the  town  is  incorporated  or  not. 
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TESTIMONY   OF    AUGUSTUS  P.  LORING    (resumed). 

The  Witness.  Before  going  on  with  my  testimony,  I 
would  like  to  correct  an  error  I  made  yesterday.  Mr.  Sohier 
asked  me  about  the  raise  on  his  father's  estate ;  I  did  not 
liave  the  figures  before  me,  and  I  said  my  impression  was  the 
raise  had  not  been  very  considerable.  I  find  the  raise  on 
his  estate  has  been  considerable.  I  was  not  aware  it  was 
taxed  so  little  the  year  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  How  does  it  compare  with  the 
valuation  of  his  neighbors? 

A.     It  is  valued  about  the  same  now. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  compared  with  similar  land  ou  the  other 
side  of  the  line  in  Beverly  Farms? 

A.     It  is  lower. 

Q.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  yesterday,  you  were 
giving  some  comparisons  which  you  had  not  finished.  You 
had  given  one  comparion  of  shore  property  with  shore  prop- 
erty, and  with  property  used  for  commercial  purposes  with 
similar  property  on  the  other  side;  now  I  will  ask  you  to 
give  a  comparison  as  to  a  house  and  land  owned  b}'  an  all- 
t he-year-round  resident  of  Beverly  Farms,  and  one  of  the 
workingmen  there. 

A.  I  did  not  take  the  valuations  of  the  buildings  into 
account  in  making  up  my  estimate.  I  only  took  the  valua- 
tion of  the  land,  because  I  think  it  is  pretty  hard  to  com- 
pare the  value  of  buildings  ;  for  it  depends  upon  whether 
they  are  new  or  old,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind.  1  have  a 
number  of  them  here.  Mr.  John  Larcom,  I  find,  was  taxed 
in  1885,  on  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land,  $1,750 ;  and 
in  1886  he  was  taxed  §2,200.  Mr.  Rufus  Larcom,  who  is  in 
the  old  town,  was  taxed  on  5  acres  1,700  feet  of  land  on 
the  same  street,  Hale  Street,  in  1886,  -$1,200.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  valuation   there.     One  is 
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taxed  twice  as  nmcli  on  an  acre  and  a  half  as  the  other  one 
is  on  five  acres.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  huid ;  in  my  opinion  there 
is  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  of  Mr.  Rufus  Larcom's  land  from 
the  line? 

A.  His  land  is  situated  on  what  is  known  as  the  Ray  land 
on  Hale  Street  near  Ober  Street.  John  Larcom's  is  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  Farms,  up  near  High  Street. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Can  you  give  the  increase  in 
the  valuation  of  the  Ober  Street  property? 

'  A,  The  valuation  was  so  low  I  did  not  suppose  there  was 
any  increase,  and  so  I  did  not  look  at  the  valuation  of  last 
year,  but  I  have  the  assessors'  book  here,  and  I  can  turn  to 
it.  I  do  not  find  it  taxed  to  him  under  that  name  last  year, 
so  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  valuation  of  last  year  was.  It 
is  taxed  to  him  this  year  as  the  Ray  land. 

Mr.  Baker.     Alfred  Ray  owned  it  last  year. 

Mr.  LoRiNG.  Four  and  a  half  acres  of  land  last  year, 
^700.     It  was  owned  then  by  a  different  man. 

Q.     How  much  this  year? 

A.  This  year  it  is  taxed  at  $1,200,  —  §500  difference,  S20 
an  acre. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Have  you  given  the  difference 
in  acreage  ? 

A.  There  is  an  acre  and  a  half  at  the  Farms,  and  five 
acres  at  the  Cove.  I  can  cite  one  example,  I  think,  of  the 
difference  of  valuation  in  the  new  and  old  towns  that  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  my  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
land  as  these  others  have,  and  that  is,  the  land  which  I  owned 
as  trustee  last  summer.  I  sold  three  acres  in  two  lots,  and 
for  the  three  acres  I  got  -120,000,  which  is  double  what  it  is 
taxed  for.  Down  at  the  Farms  I  tried  to  sell  a  lot  of  land 
belonging  to  my  father  ;  I  went  to  several  people,  the  land  was 
shown  to  several  people,  and  I  tried  to  sell  it  for  a  third  of 
the  assessed  valuation,  and  could  not  do  it.  I  will  give  the 
actual  figures  on  this,  and  you  see  it  does  not  depend  so 
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much  on  my  opinion  as  the  otliers  do,  because  it  is  an  actual 
case  of  selling  and  not  selling.  This  land,  the  Burgess  place, 
was  taxed  last  year  for  $12,450,  and  I  sold  it,  three  acres,  for 
$20,000,  not  quite  double  what  it  was  taxed  for. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Stearns).  That  was  in  the  old  town ? 
A.  In  the  old  town.  I  tried  to  sell  the  other  place,  six 
and  one-third  acres,  for  $12,000,  and  it  is  taxed,  taking  it  all 
through,  back  land  and  front,  at  $26,384  ;  that  is  over  double. 
But  taking  the  front  land,  I  offered  to  sell  a  small  lot  of  the 
front  land  for  $7,000,  and  the  front  land  was  taxed  for 
$25,000.     The  back  land  was  taxed  very  low. 

<?.  (By  Mr.  Myrick.)  Do  you  mhid  stating  to  whom 
you  offered  it  ? 

A.  Mr.  Meredith  had  a  customer,  Mr.  Alexander  Porter 
took  some  people  down  to  see  it,  and  Mr.  Burgess  was  given 
it  to  put  on  his  books.  In  fact,  I  went  to  all  the  brokers 
who  had  any  thing  to  do  witli  Beverly,  and  offered  it  for 
sale,  and  I  had  been  anxious  to  sell  it  at  that  price.  My 
father  bought  it  to  get  a  corner  to  protect  himself. 

Q.  What  particular  land  was  that  ?  Please  describe  it  to 
the  committee. 

A.     It  is  taxed  as  the  Brower  land. 
Q.     Brower  Hill? 

A.  Brower  Hill.  It  was  bought  for  $8,000,  taking  the 
back  land,  and  it  is  now  assessed,  the  Brower  Hill  land  at 
$26,000. 

Q.     Any  abatement  on  that  ? 

A.  The  abatement  is  calculated  in  those  figures.  It  was 
taxed  higher  originally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Wu.ltams.)  Do  you  consider  yourself  an 
expert,  and  able  to  testify  as  an  expert  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  land  at  the  Farms  ? 

A.  As  far  as  my  opinion  goes  as  to  values,  I  think  I  am 
as  well  qualified  to  testify  as  most  people  at  the  Farms.  I 
have  dealt  in  property  there.  My  business  is  not  dealing  in 
real  estate,  but  I  have  held  property  and  managed  it  for 
people  down  there,  I  have  bought  and  sold,  and  have,  as  a 
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general  rule,  let  quite  a  nember  of  places  each  summer  for 
various  people. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would,  if  you  can,  give  another  comparison 
wliich  shall  include  the  valuation  of  property  of  permanent 
residents  in  the  village. 

A.  I  have  some  others.  I  have  compared  the  land  of 
Mr.  Richard  Clark  in  the  town.  He  has  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  on  Hale  Street,  near  Corning  Street,  which  was 
valued  $1,350  in  1885,  and  was  valued  $1,350  in  1886.  He 
has  an  acre  and  three-quarters  near  Chapman's  Corner,  which 
was  valued  at  $1,500  in  1885,  and  $1,500  in  1886.  Mr. 
George  T.  Larcom  at  the  Farms  has  two  and  three-quarters 
acres  which  was  valued  at  $3,000  in  1885  ;  and  in  1886  the 
same  piece  of  land,  though  the  assessors  found  more  of  it, 
was  taxed  at  $9,800.  Mr.  Thomas  Elliott,  at  the  Farms  on 
Hart  Street,  had  two  and  a  half  acres  in  1885  taxed  at 
$4,200 ;  there  were  more  feet  found  in  the  land  in  1886,  and 
it  was  taxed  for  $17,000.  Those  are  all-the-year-round 
residents. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    That  is  a  difference  of  $13,000  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir,  $12,800. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Are  these  a  few  of  many  in- 
stances of  raises  in  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  people 
at  the  Farms,  the  permanent  residents? 

A.  Those  were  taken  almost  hap-hazard.  The  way  I 
have  made  up  my  comparisons  is  that  I  have  taken  the  valua- 
tion book  of  last  year,  and  I  had  leaves  pasted  in  on  the 
edges,  and  copied  out  the  book  of  this  year  right  opposite, 
and  if  the  committee  care  to  see  the  book,  they  can  make 
the  comparisons  for  themselves.  There  they  stand  right  side 
by  side,  and  that  is  the  way  the  comparison  was  made  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Myrick.)  Was  any  part  of  the  Elliott  land 
taxed  to  somebody  else  last  year  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  know  of. 
'    Q.     You  do  not  know  that  fact? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  fact.  The  difference  in  area 
is  very  small,  while  the  difference  in  tax  per  acre  is  enormous, 
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even  with  the  difference  in  area.  The  difference  in  area  is 
possibly  half  an  acre. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Will  you  give  us  another  com- 
parison with  reference  to  shore  property,  if  you  have  another? 
I  do  not  wish  to  weary  the  committee,  and  if  the  committee 
does  not  wish  for  any  more,  we  can  stop. 

Mr.  Mykick.  We  are  disposed  to  hear  as  many  as  you 
can  give,  or  as  the  committee  is  disposed  to  hear. 

The  Chairman.     I  think  this  evidence  is  of  some  value. 

Mr.  Myrick.     We  are  quite  agreed,  Mr.  Chairman. 

A.  I  think  we  could  compare  Mr.  Amory  Lawrence's  place 
at  the  lighthouse  with  Mr.  Cochran's  place  down  at  what  is 
marked  Allen's  Head.  Mr.  Lawrence's  place  was  assessed  on 
the  average  last  year,  taking  the  place  right  through,  at 
$1,500  an  acre,  and  this  year  82,640  an  acre.  Mr.  Cochran's 
place  was  assessed  at  -15,000  the  year  before,  and  about  $6,520 
this  year.  It  is  diflScult  to  make  the  comparisons,  but  you 
might,  perhaps,  compare  Mr.  Lawrence's  and  Mrs.  Silsbee's 
better ;  perhaps  Mr.  Cochran's  is  more  valuable  than  Mr. 
Lawrence's ;  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Silsbee's  is.  Her's  was  taxed 
$3,000  an  acre  in  1885,  and  in  1886,  $5,225. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  comparisons  with  reference  to 
commercial  property  ? 

A.  It  was  impossible  to  make  comparisons  as  to  what  you 
would  call  really  commercial  property,  because  there  is  not 
any  at  the  Farms.  I  have  looked  up  some  of  the  valuations 
of  business  property  in  Beverly,  and  I  took  the  Odd  Fellows 
block. 

Q.     State  where  the  Odd  Fellows  block  is. 

A.  I  consider  it  the  best  business  block  in  the  town. 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  trustees,  two-thirds  brick  building,  Cabot 
Street,  $16,700. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Stearns.)     That  is  in  the  old  town  ? 

A.     That  is  in  the  old  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Right  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness centre  ? 

A.     Right  in  the  heart  of  the  business   centre.      It  is  a 
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brick  and  stone  building,  the  finest  building  in  to\yn.  I 
found  it  was  mortgaged  for  -$30,000,  and  insured  for  -f  25,000. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  about  the  value  any  nearer  than  that.  It 
is  mortgaged  to  a  savings  bank,  which  can  only  take  a  mort- 
gage on  two-thirds  of  the  value,  for  $20,000,  and  over  and 
above  that  to  the  National  Bank  for  110,000. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  this  assessment  of  $16,000  on  the 
equity  ? 

Mr.  Myrick.  I  suppose  this  is  property  of  which  one- 
third  would  be  exempt,  being  charitable. 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  don't  know  any 
thing  about  it  only  what  appears  on  the  valuation  book. 
That  being  town  property  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  to  judge 
about  its  value  as  I  am  as  to  the  value  of  store  property  and 
village  property,  which  I  have  a  better  idea  concerning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MyRiCK.)  Did  you  get  those  figures  from 
the  assessors'  book  ? 

A.     I  have  just  read  them  from  the  assessors'  book. 

Q.  I  have  it  here  $19,175 ;  is  nqt  that  the  total  as  appears 
by  the  assessors'  book? 

A.     Yes,  but  that  is  not  the  land  the  building  is  on. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  they  own  any  other  land,  do 
you?     That  is  an  inference  you  make  for  yourself? 

A.     That  is  an  inference  I  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  You  stated  the  total  amount 
of  the  debt  of  the  town,  yesterday,  to  be  about  how  much? 

A.  It  is  about  a  million,  the  gross  debt,  and  the  net  debt 
is  $857,000. 

Q.  Of  the  total  amount  of  the  debt,  how  much  was  con- 
tracted for  the  benefit  of  the  Farms  ? 

A.  I  should  say  not  under  $150,000,  and  not  over  $200,- 
000. 

Q.     And  it  is  made  up  of  what  ? 

A.  Chiefly  of  water-supply.  That  has  been  the  chief 
item  for  which  the  debt  has  been  contracted  at  the  Farms. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  built  an  engine-house  which 
I  believe  is  going  into  the  debt;  that  is,  it  has  not  been  paid 
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for  out  of  the  taxation.  I  suppose  the  fire  apparatus  and 
every  thing  will  cost  about  $20,000,  but  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  in  the  whole 
town  in  1885. 

A.     About  .^173,000.    • 

Q.    And  in  1886  ? 

A.  I  suppose  about  the  same  amount,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
figure  it. 

Q.  And  of  that  amount  how  much  was  raised  at  the 
Farms  in  1885. 

A.     About  S66,000. 

Q.     And  in  1886? 

A.     About  883,000. 

Q.  In  the  amount  raised  by  taxation,  which  you  have 
given,  is  the  sum  expended  for  the  engine-house  and  the 
engine  included? 

A.  I  understand  not.  I  attended  the  town  meeting 
where  the  engine-house  was  voted  for,  and  it  was  voted  to 
put  all  those  matters  into  a  temporar}^  loan  to  be  assessed 
on  the  town  next  year,  according  to  a  provision  of  the 
statute  which  allows  them  to  do  that. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  amount  raised  is  spent  on  the 
highways  at  the  Farms  ? 

A.  Well,  it  runs  along  about  14  per  cent ;  I  should  say 
it  might  be  15  per  cent  this  year.  That  does  not  count  in 
the  county  commissioners,  of  course. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  debt  would  the  Farms  dis- 
trict take  if  it  was  incorporated  now  ? 

A.  It  would  take  50  per  cent;  the  valuation  is  about 
evenly  divided. 

Q.  Have  you  figured  the  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  debt 
which  was  incurred  for  her  benefit? 

A.  It  is  between  $150,000  and  $200,000,  out  of  a  total 
debt  of  a  million. 

Q.     About  20  per  cent  at  the  outside  ? 

A.     Twenty  per  cent  at  the  outside. 
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Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  public  property  belonging  to  the  town?  and  you 
can  state  at  your  convenience  where  it  is  situated,  stating  it 
as  you  go  along  or  after  you  have  enumerated  it,  as  you 
please. 

A.  Well,  the  assets  of  the  town  are  put  down  as  school- 
houses,  $145,000  ;  public  library,  .$10,000.  The  public  library 
is  in  the  old  town.  Of  the  schoolhouses,  there  is  the  Bass 
River  schoolhouse,  Dodge's  Row,  Centreville,  High,  Cove, 
Briscoe  (new  and  old)  in  the  old  town,  and  there  is  one  other 
schoolhouse  in  the  old  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Myrick.)  When  you  say  the  "old  town," 
you  don't  mean  Beverly  centre,  but  you  mean  in  other  parts 
of  the  town  than  the  Farms? 

A.  I  mean  the  other  parts  of  the  town.  There  is  one 
schoolhouse  at  the  Farms.  I  believe  I  was  criticised  as  set- 
ting the  valuation  of  it  too  low  last  year.  I  think  810,000 
would  be  an  outside  valuation  of  the  building  and  the  land 
that  is  under  it ;  so  that  out  of  the  $145,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty in  schoolhouses,  I  should  think  we  had  about  $10,000. 
This  large  discrepancy,  I  should  say,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Briscoe  schoolhouse,  one  of  the  seven  schoolhouses  in 
town,  is  a  very  large  and  valuable  schoolhouse,  costing  about 
$80,000.  The  valuation  of  other  public  buildings  in  $110,000. 
That  takes  in  the  town  hall,  the  armory,  and  the  engine-house 
up  in  town,  which  is  a  brick  building,  costing,  I  believe,  about 
$25,000.  I  don't  know  the  exact  cost,  but  I  should  say  that 
was  it. 

Mr.  SoHiER.     The  cost  was  about  $20,000. 

The  Witness.  I  dare  say  the  building  cost  about  $20,000, 
but  I  imagine  when  you  come  to  figure  up  all  the  extra  ex- 
penses, the  grading  of  the  grounds,  etc.,  it  will  come  up  to 
$25,000.  Then  there  is  an  item  of  public  grounds  and  parks, 
$25,000.  Those  are  situated  in  the  old  town.  No  part  of  the 
other  public  buildings,  valued  at  $110,000,  is  at  the  Farms, 
because,  as  1  understand  it,  the  new  engine-house  at  the 
Farms  was  not  included  in  that ;  but  I  cannot  say,  possibly 
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it  was.  If  it  was,  it  was  included  at  a  valuation  of  $10,000, 
probably.  Then  there  are  cemeteries,  $20,000.  The  one  at 
the  Farms  is  a  small  one,  and  the  one  in  the  town  is  a  large 
one.  I  may  say  that  there  are  forty  acres  of  cemeteries,  five 
of  which  are  at  the  Farms.  Probabl}^  the  land  in  the  old 
town  is  more  valuable  than  it  is  at  the  Farms.  Other  real 
estate  is  set  down  at  $3,400.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the 
other  real  estate  is.  The  waterworks  are  put  down  as  $445,- 
000.  Of  that  amount,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  we  can  claim 
at  the  Farms  about  $150,000 ;  that  is,  we  have  between  a 
quarter  and  a  third  of  the  pipes  in  the  town,  and  that  is  all 
the  waterworks  there  are  at  the  Farms.  Fire  apparatus, 
$20,000.  That  has  remained  at  the  same  valuation  so  long, 
it  has  been  $20,000  for  several  years,  that  I  imagine  it  does 
not  include  the  new  engine  at  the  Farms. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  just  consulted  Mr.  Odell  and  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  for  the  information  of  the 
committee  I  will  state  that  the  valuation  of  the  new  engine- 
house  and  engine  is  not  included  in  the  valuation  of  the 
town,  and  the  amount  that  is  raised  to  pay  for  it  does  not  go 
into  the  amount  raised  by  taxation,  but  is  in  temporary  loans. 

The  Witness.  Then  there  is  a  small  trust  fund  which  I 
believe  is  for  veterans  of  the  war,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
$4,000,  and  there  is  a  sinking  fund,  $197,000,  and  other  assets 
amounting  to  $25,000.  The  probability  is,  that  I  think  that 
I  made  a  liberal  estimate  when  I  said  that  $200,000  worth  of 
that  stuff  belonged  to  the  Farms.  It  foots  up  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  assets.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  property  in  Beverly  which  is  not  of  a  public  nature,  but 
it  is  exempt  from  taxation.  According  to  the  valuation 
book  of  1885  (it  is  not  in  the  last  one)  the  property  exempt 
from  taxation,  all  of  which,  except  the  church  at  the  Farms, 
$5,000,  is  in  the  old  town,  is  $118,250.  That  is  semi-public 
property,  as  you  may  say,  that  is,  it  is  public  enough  not  to  be 
taxed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Will  you  give  us  the  miles  of 
roads  in  the  whole  town,  and  the  number  in  Beverly  Farms? 
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A.  There  are  about  50  miles  of  roads  in  town,  and  13.3 
in  Beverly  Farms,  that  is,  about  a  third. 

Q.     What  is  the  length  of  water-pipes? 

A.  At  the  present  time  there  are  53^  miles  of  water-pipes, 
made  up  of  44  miles  of  cement-pipe,  4i  of  cast  iron,  and  5 
miles  of  small  pipe  under  three  inches  used  as  main.  The 
amount  of  large  cement-pipe  substituted  for  small  cement- 
pipe  is  something  greater  this  year  than  last,  but  I  have  no 
means  of  calculating  it. 

Q.     This  estimate  is  made  on  the  basis  of  last  year? 

A.  *This  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  last  year, 
making  additions  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  engi- 
neer's reports. 

Q.  Of  the  total  number,  53  miles,  how  many  miles  are  at 
the  Farms? 

A.  Mr.  Baker  set  it  last  year  at  about  a  quarter,  and  I 
set  it  at  a  third  ;  I  was  more  liberal  than  Mr.  Baker.  1  don't 
know  which  was  right,  probably  he. 

Q.  You  own  property,  you  say,  in  Beverly  town,  or,  as 
trustee,  are  interested  in  property  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  interested  as  trustee  in  a  shore  lot,  and 
also  in  some  village  lots. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  as  to  what  will  be 
the  effect  upon  the  old  town  if  Beverly  Farms  is  incorporated 
as  a  new  town  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  serious  damage  to  the  old 
town,  and  I  don't  think,  on  the  whole,*  they  will  be  over- 
burdened with  taxation.  Of  course  their  taxes  will  not  be 
as  low  as  they  are  this  year,  because  this  year,  owing  to  a 
marked  increase  at  the  Farms,  the  rate  was  very  much 
reduced.  But  still,  if  we  go  off  now,  taking  with  us  50  per 
cent  of  the  debt,  we  will  relieve  them  from  paying  interest. 
The  interest  upon  the  debt  is  about  $48,000,  and  we  will 
/elieve  them  of  124,000  of  interest.  We  will  also  relieve 
them  of  half  their  payment  to  the  sinking  fund,  which  is 
about  -18,500,  the  total  being  $17,000.  Thus  we  will  relieve 
them,  you  will  see,  of  $32,000.     On  the  contraiy,  if  we  go 
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off,  we  will  also  relieve  them  of  about,  in  ordinary  years,  — 
this  year  we  would  relieve  them  of  §32,000  worth  of  profit 
from  the  Farms  over  running  expenses,  —  but  in  ordinary 
years  it  would  be  about  $26,000,  so  it  will  leave  the  old  town 
in  about  the  condition  it  normally  is.  I  don't  think  the  tax- 
rate  ought  to  be  larger  than  last  year.  They  are  pretty  well 
fixed  up  there  with  every  thing  they  will  need  for  the  pres- 
ent. Their  engine-houses  are  built,  the  roads  are  built  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  the  town  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  water-pipes  are  laid,  and  there  is  no  serious  expense 
to  arise,  unless  it  should  be  to  provide  for  a  system  of  sewer- 
age, which  I  think  ever}'-  town,  when  it  gets  as  large  as  Bev- 
erly, ought  to  have  sooner  or  later.  And  of  course  they  will 
have  to  bear  that  expense  themselves.  But,  then,  there  is 
this  to  be  said,  that  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure,  in  any  event, 
assessed  on  the  abutters. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  is  the  reduction  in  the 
tax-rate  this  year  ? 

A.  The  reduction  in  the  tax-rate  this  year  is  from  '115.80 
last  year  to  112.60  this  year. 

Q.     What  was  the  increase  in  valuation  ? 

A.     It  was  $2,870,225. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  town  meetings? 

A.     I  have,  with  semi-regularity. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  people  at  the  Farms? 

A,     Pretty  well" acquainted. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  know  what  their  interests  are,  and 
what  they  desire  ? 

A.     I  think  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  in  reference  to  the  present  man- 
agement of  town  affairs  ? 

A.  I  think  they  are  dissatisfied.  I  do  not  think,  but  I 
know  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  management  of 
town  affairs.  I  think  they  feel  that,  being  as  important  a 
part  of  the  town  as  they  are,  they  have  too  small  an  influence 
in  the  management.     The  candidates  they  nominate  are  not, 
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as  a  rule,  elected  to  office,  and  when  in  office,  the  representa- 
tives from  that  section  of  the  town  seem  to  have  very  little 
influence.  Then,  as  to  tlie  matter  of  going  into  town  meet- 
ings. I  suppose  every  man  has  a  right  to  speak  in  town 
meeting,  but  I  do  not  think  the  words  coming  from  men  from 
the  Farms  receive  always  as  much  consideration  as  those 
coming  from  a  man  who  lives  in  the  old  town.  That  is  my 
feeling. 

Q.     With  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  communities? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  all  of  the  voters  in  the  town  un- 
derstand the  wants  of  the  Farms,  perhaps,  any  more  than  we 
understand  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  town.  It  comes 
from  the  natural  difference  between  the  two  localities.  The 
town  itself,  the  main  town,  is  a  manufacturing  place;  there 
are  several  shoe  factories  there,  and  the  population  is  largely 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  as  they  are  in  L3'nn 
and  Haverhill.  It  is  a  compact  population ;  their  wants  are 
the  wants  of  a  city,  and  not  of  the  country.  The  wants  of 
Beverly  Farms  are  entirely  different.  They  have  no  room 
for  city  improvements,  and  no  need  for  them.  They  have 
room  for  them  in  Beverly  town,  and  they  have  need  for  them. 
They  understand  their  want  there,  and  we  understand  ours. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  repairs  on  Hale  Street  at  the  Farms. 
I  do  not  think  the  people  up  at  Beverly  town  always  appre- 
ciate how  much  travel  there  is  over  Hale  Street.  They  think 
it  is  like  any  other  country  road.  But  any  one  who  goes  down 
there,  especially  in  summer,  will  see  a  stream  of  vehicles 
almost  constantly  passing  along  the  road.  But  the  road  is 
built  as  a  country  road,  an  ordinary  gravel  road,  with  more 
or  less  loam,  and  it  does  not  wear.  We  understand  that  very 
well  down  at  the  Farms,  and  we  feel  we  could  build  a  better 
road;  we  feel  that  there  is  no  use  in  patching  it  up  every 
year  with  loam  from  the  gutters.  But  I  do  not  think  they 
would  appreciate  that  up  in  the  town.  Well,  on  the  other 
lu\nd,  we  do  not  appreciate,  perhaps,  what  they  want  up  \v\ 
town,  and  we  may  be  inclined  to  kick  a  little  because  they 
think  they  ought  to  have  pavements  on  the  main  street,  whil§ 
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we  think  there  is  more  travel  down  on  Hale  Street  than  there 
is  up  in  town.  And  so  I  do  not  think,  on  the  whole,  we 
appreciate  each  other's  wants ;  and  it  is  because  the  communi- 
ties are  entiiely  different  communities.  They  are  as  separate 
as  they  can  be,  except  in  law. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  sewer- 
age for  the  town,  or  for  a  part  of  the  town,  whether  that  has 
been  considered  ? 

A.  It  is  sometliing  that  has  got  to  come.  Any  one  who 
even  looks  at  the  map,  and  sees  the  way  the  streets  are  laid 
out,  and  the  houses  built  there,  can  see  that  there  must  be  a 
system  of  sewerage.  Houses  cannot  be  put  so  close  together 
as  they  are  there  without  necessitating  some  provision  for 
sewerage,  and  I  think  it  is  under  consideration  in  the  town 
now.  I  know  it  has  been  talked  of  in  town  meetings  to  refer 
it  to  a  committee  to  have  a  plan  of  sewerage  made  up  by  an 
engineer,  which  would  embrace  the  whole  thickly  settled  part 
of  the  town,  and  not  to  put  in  any  more  sewers  at  hap-hazard, 
as  you  may  say.  I  think  they  need  it,  and  they  have  got  to 
have  it ;  but  I  do  not  believe,  take  it  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict like  the  Farms,  it  would  strike  the  average  man  that 
sewerage  was  particularly  a  necessity  at  Beverly.  They 
certainly  don't  need  it  at  the  Farms. 

Q.  If  it  is  to  be  adopted,  what  is  the  feeling  of  the  Farms 
people  about  it  ? 

A.  The  feeling  of  the  Farms  people  is  that  they  would 
pay  for  it.     (Laughter.) 

Q.  You  said  Beverly  town  has  the  needs  of  a  city.  To 
your  knowledge,  has  the  matter  of  procuring  a  city  charter 
ever  been  considered  or  advocated  in  Beverly  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  it  advocated,  that  I  know  of,  in  open 
meeting.  I  have  heard  various  citizens  of  the  town  speak 
about  it.  I  saw  an  editorial  this  morning. in  one  of  the  Bev- 
erly papers  which  said  they  ought  to  have  a  city  charter  right 
away. 

Q.     Which  paper  was  that? 

A.     That  was  the  "  Beverly  Times."     (Laughter.) 
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Q.  The  question  came  up  with  reference  to  the  dividing 
line  yesterday,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  it.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  local 
committee  eighteen  months  ago,  when  this  question  was  con- 
sidered? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  select  a 
line.  We  were  given  to  understand  at  that  time  that  the 
people  in  Wenham  and  up  in  this  section  did  not  want  to  be 
included,  and  so  the  committee  drew  the  line  from  this  point 
here  to  this  point  (referring  to  the  map).  We  presented  our 
report  to  the  meeting  of  the  citizens,  and  these  people  up  in 
this  section  and  in  Wenham  talked  so  strong  that  the  meet- 
ing overruled  us,  and  drew"  the  line  the  way  you  see  it. 

Q.     Was  John  T.  Morse,  jun.,  a  member  of  that  committee  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  determination  of 
the  line? 

A.  I  dare  say  he  spoke  on  the  subject  in  open  meeting. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  the  committee  meeting. 

Q.  One  member  of  the  committee  asked  yesterday  as  to 
the  number  of  summer-residents,  that  is,  heads  of  families, 
who  go  down  to  Beverly  :  whether  or  not  you  can  testify  as 
to  that? 

A.  Well,  I  have  not  figured  it  up  carefully,  but  I  made 
out  a  list  when  I  testified  last  year.  I  cannot  testify  beyond 
what  1  testified  then,  that  there  are  between  seventy-six  and 
eighty  in  our  part  of  the  town,  and  about  twenty-six  in  the 
other  part  of  the  town.  Those  were  the  names  of  all  the 
people  I  could  recollect  to  write  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stearns.)  People  who  spend  merely  the 
summer  there? 

A.  People  who  come  down  there  and  spend  the  summer. 
It  does  not  include  boarding-houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  It  has  been  intimated,  that,  in 
the  matter  of  town  affairs,  relief  could  be  obtained  for  the 
people  of  Beverly  Farms  by  pi'ecinct  voting ;  have  you  given 
any  thought  to  that  ? 
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A.  That  would  only  relieve  us  as  to  one  town  meeting, 
that  is  the  meeting  when  we  vote  for  officers,  and  the  meet- 
ing when  we  vote  for  members  of  the  Legislature.  It  would 
not  relieve  us  as  to  the  meetings  where  the  appropriations 
are  made.  The  appropriations  are  never  made  at  those  other 
meetings. 

Q.     When  are  the  appropriations  made  ? 

A.  Appropriations  are  almost  always  made  in  the  meet- 
ings that  come  along  in  the  spring  and  summer,  not  in  the 
meetings  in  the  early  spring;  they  cannot  be,  there  is  too 
much  routine  business  to  get  through. 

Q.     When  are  these  other  meetings  generally  held? 

A.     They  are  usually  held  in  the  evening. 

Q.  How  about  the  attendance  of  the  Farms  people,  of 
your  own  knowledge,  at  these  meetings  ? 

A.  It  is  very  small.  At  the  last  meeting, 'when  the  vote 
for  the  water-works  was  passed,  I  believe  I  was  the  only  man 
there  from  the  Farms. 

Q.     Was  there  an  appropriation  made  at  that  time? 

A.  I  am  in  error,  I  should  have  said  the  engine-house. 
Yes,  there  was  an  appropriation  of  S20,000  made. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  time  when  the  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  the  independent  water-supply ;  how  many 
were  present  from  the  Farms? 

A.     If  I  recollect  rightly  there  were  five. 

Q.     What  was  the  amout  of  the  appropriation  made  ? 

A.     $150,000. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  precinct  voting  ;  has  any  action  been  taken 
by  the  town  ? 

A.  The  town  accepted  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and 
as  I  read  the  Act,  the  matter  should  have  been-  reported  on 
at  the  next  town  meeting  by  the  town  officers;  but  if  it  was 
reported  on,  I  was  not  av/are  of  the  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Rowell.)  You  say  there  were  only  five  at 
the  meeting  from  the  Farms  ;  how  many  were  there  at  the 
meeting  altogether  ? 

A.     I  should  sav  there  were  between  800  and  1,000. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  WiLLiAisrs.)  Although  the  town  has  ac- 
cepted the  Act  providing  for  precinct  voting,  nothing  has 
been  done  by  the  selectmen  with  reference  to  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  did  not  hear  any  thing  said 
about  it  at  the  next  town  meeting,  which  was  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  law  for  them  to  report.  They  may  have  reported 
before  I  got  there,  or  after  I  left,  but  it  was  not  reported  on 
to  my  knowledge  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Myrick.  I  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Williams  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  committee  if  Mr.  Loring  has  given  all  the  ex- 
amples of  what  he  calls  unequal  valuation.  If  he  has  any 
more,  we  most  earnestly  desire  to  have  them  put  in.  We 
want  every  thing  that  they  have  in  that  line,  and  if  Mr. 
Loring  has  an}-  on  his  list,  or  in  his  book,  which  he  has  not 
put  in,  we  should  like  very  much  to  have  him  put  them  in 
now. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  cannot  answer  for  Mr.  Loring,  for  I  do 
not  know  anj^  thing  about  what  he  has.  I  asked  him  ques- 
tions enough,  so  that  I  thought  it  was  worrying  the  commit- 
tee, and  then  I  stopped.  If  the  other  side  desire  to  cross- 
examine  him,  they  will  have  an  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  something  we  cannot  control. 
The  petitioners  can  put  in  their  case  as  they  think  best. 

Mr.  Myrick.  I  understand  so ;  but  I  merely  asked  the 
question  in  the  presence  of  the  committee,  so  that  there 
mighc  be  no  misunderstanding. 

The  Witness.  I  will  tell  you  just  how  it  stands  in  this 
book  of  mine,  which  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  inspect  if 
you  desire  to,  Mr.  Myrick. 

Mr.  Myrick.  The  understanding  was,  last  night,  that  we 
should  have  a  list  furnished  us. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  have  any  opportunity  to  make 
out  the  list.  It  is  not  in  a  form  here  in  which  it  can  be 
transcribed,  and  the  valuations  are  not  set  against  each  other 
in  any  way  in  which  you  might  make  the  comparison.  I 
was  occupied  all  yesterday  afternoon  with  a  matter  I  could 
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not  get  awa}-  from,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  to  prepare  a 
list. 

Mr.  Myrtck.  I  supposed  there  would  he  no  ohjection  to 
our  asking  Mr.  Loring  to  supply  us  a  list,  without  going  into 
it  any  more  than  giving  the  actual  figures  opposite  each 
name,  and  then  in  our  having  an  opportunity  at  a  later  date, 
if  we  desire,  to  recall  him.  Because  Mr.  Sohier  will  not  be 
able  to  cross-examine  him,  unless  we  have  the  data  to  cross- 
examine  him  upon. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  was  a  perfect  understanding,  I 
think,  that  all  the  comparisons  put  in  should  be  furnished  to 
the  other  side,  but  we  desired  to  pat  them  in  verbally,  and 
not  in  a  written  form.  If  the  committee  desire  any  further 
comparisons,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  them,  but  I  do 
not  see  that  Mr.  Loring  is  under  any  obligations  to  furnish 
any  data  he  may  have. 

The  Witness.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  other  side 
see  this  book. 

The  Chairman.  Any  thing  that  has  been  put  in  evidence 
by  this  witness  is  open  to  the  other  side  for  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Williams.  Certainly,  and  it  is  open  to  them,  if  they 
desire,  to  bring  up  instances,  if  there  are  any,  where  there 
has  not  been  such  a  grossly  exaggerated  and  excessive  valua- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Loring  has  been  examined  here  as 
to  the  valuation  of  property  ;  and,  as  you  have  gone  into  it, 
the  other  side  has  a  perfect  right  to  go  into  it  also  in  their 
own  way.  I  think  I  suggested  yesterday  that  if  you  had  a 
long  list  of  comparisons,  the  committee  might  find  it  easier 
to  understand  it  if  it  was  presented  in  a  written  form.  But 
that  depended,  of  course,  entirely  upon  counsel. 

Mr.  Myrick.  If  there  was  to  be  a  list  furnished,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  there  were  any  more  illustrations  of  inequali- 
ties in  valuation  to  be  put  in,  we  wanted  to  be  permitted  to 
have  that  list,  so  we  might  examine  Mr.  Loring  in  regard 
to  the  cases  ;  and  we  did  not  want  them  to  wait  until  after 
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the  testimony  is  printed,  or  after  Mr.  Loring  has  left  the 
stand. 

The  Witness.     I  do  not  intend  to  put  in  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Any  thing  put  in  evidence  by  the  peti- 
tioners will  be  open  to  the  other  side  ;  and  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  your  recalling  Mr.  Loring,  if  you  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  a  pretty  serious  imputation  to  sug- 
gest that  we  will  print  any  thing  that  is  not  put  in  as  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Myrick.  I  tliink  the  committee  will  understand  that 
we  do  not  make  any  such  imputation. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
committee  and  the  other  side,  that  we  have  another  witness 
who  is  prepared  to  give  testimony  as  to  these  comparisons  of 
property,  particularly  in  the  village.  That  is  one  reason  I 
did  not  go  into  the  matter  at  greater  length  with  Mr.  Loring. 

Cross-Examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sohier.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
Farms  pay  -$83,000  in  taxes  this  year? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  that  they  have  how  much  spent  on  them? 

A.     About  $22,000  or  $23,000  for  running  expenses. 

Q.     Do  you  include  the  temporary  loan  in  that  ? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q.     You  are  quite  sure  you  are  right  on  that  ? 

A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  get  at  it.  I  will  not  swear  I  am 
right,  because  I  have  nothing  except  the  town  reports  to 
make  up  my  estimates  from. 

Q.     It  is  about  $22,000,  you  think? 

A.     About  that. 

Q.  And  you  say  their  share  of  the  interest  on  the  debt 
would  be  about  how  much? 

A.  It  would  be  50  per  cent  of  $48,000,  —  $i8,000  is  what 
1/  see  in  the  town  report  was  the  estimate  for  interest,  —  and 
that  would  be  $24,000. 

Q.     That  would  make  $46,000? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  I  said  running  expenses.  I  did  not  include 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

Q.  I  am  now  including  that.  Running  expenses  $22,000, 
and  interest  on  the  debt  f24,000,  and  that  makes  $46,000. 
Now,  what  else  is  there  that  the  Farms  has  to  raise  money 
for? 

A.     The  sinking  fund. 

Q.     That  is  how  much? 

A.     $8,000. 

Q.     That  makes  $74,000  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.     $54,000  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  leave  how  much  for  Beverly  to  raise 
after  the  Farms  go  off? 

A.     That  will  leave  —  you  are  doing  the  arithmetic. 

Mr.  SoHiER.  They  are  taxed  $84,000  at  the  rate  for  this 
year,  and  if  Mr.  Loring  is  correct,  it  leaves  $30,000  deficit 
for  Beverly. 

The  Witness.     I  think  the  deficit  is  about  $30,000. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  valuation  of  all  the 
property  of  the  natives  in  the  Farms  is. 

A.     1  don't  know. 

Q.     Is  it  over  $300,000? 

A.  I  could  not  say,  really.  I  have  not  figured  it,  and  I 
don't  know. 

Q.     How  did  you  get  the  valuation  of  the  Farms? 

A.  I  took  last  year's  valuation  book,  which  was  made  up 
in  districts.  This  year  it  is  made  alphabetically.  I  took  the 
Farms  district,  and  I  took  as  many  in  the  Centreville  district 
and  in  the  Cove  district  as  live  in  the  Farms,  and  I  then 
went  through  the  valuation  book  and  marked  off  the  land 
owned  by  residents  of  Beverly  which  was  in  the  Farms,  and 
I  added  the  four  suras  together  and  got  the  total  valuation, 
together  with  the  non-residents. 

Mr.  SoHiER.  I  will  state  here,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  mis- 
understood by  the  committee,  that  I  shall  use  the  term  "sum- 
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mer-residents  "  as  descriptive  of  people  who  do  not  live  in 
the  town  during  the  winter,  whether  they  vote  there  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  A  non-resident,  I  suppose,  is  a  man 
who  does  not  vote  there? 

Mr.  SoHiER.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  summer-resident  is  a  man 
who  lives  there  only  in  the  summer,  although  he  may  vote 
there.  I  shall  use  the  terra  "summer-resident"  as  including 
both  clasess. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  property  of  the  sum- 
mer-residents in  the  Farms  is  assessed  at  about  $6,000,000  ? 

A.     No  ;  I  cannot. 

Q.     You  don't  know  what  it  is? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.  And  I  suppose,  then,  you  cannot  tell  me  what  tax 
they  pay  ? 

A      No  ;  I  cannot. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  the  natives  pay  in  taxes  ? 

A.     No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  at  your  figures  as  to  the  area  this 
year? 

A.  It  was  the  same  survey  we  had  made  last  year.  Mr. 
Berry  made  an  actual  survey  for  us. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  last  year 
you  put  the  area  at  314  acres,  and  this  year  at  274. 

A.  I  said  last  year  the  area  of  the  town  of  Beverly 
Farms  would  be  314  acres. 

Q.     That  included  Wenham  ? 

A.  That  included  Wenham,  and  that  is  where  I  and  the 
rest  of  the  Beverly  Farms  committee  differ.  I  say  it  includes 
Wenham,  and  they  say  it  does  not.  I  don't  know  which  is 
right,  but  Mr.  Berry  reported  to  me  "  that  the  proposed  town 
of  Beverly  Farms  included  314  acres."  I  supposed  he  had 
one  of  these  maps,  and  figured  it  out,  and  so  1  took  his  report 
just  as  he  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  If  1  understand,  Mr.  Loring,  you  have  this  year  197 
voters  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  about  the  polls  and  population.  They 
were  taken  entirely  by  somebody  else. 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  think  Mr.  Watson  stated  there  were 
197. 

Mr.  SoHiER.  And  that  there  were  216  within  the  lines, 
including  Wenham? 

Mr.  Williams.     Yes. 

Q.     What  proportion  of  the  town  do  you  take  in  area? 

A.     About  a  third. 

Q.     What  proportion  of  the  valuation? 

A.     A  half. 

Q.     And  what  proportion  of  the  voters,  Mr.  Loring? 

A.  I  don't  know,  really.  You  have  the  figures  there  be- 
fore you,  both  yours  and  ours.  I  have  not  made  the  calcula- 
tion. 

Q.  It  is  stated  here  as  213  and  1,731 ;  that  would  be  about 
one-eighth  ? 

A.     About  one-eighth. 

Q.  If  you  have  half  the  valuation  and  only  one-eighth  of 
the  voters,  and  leave  the  other  seven-eighths  of  the  voters" 
with  only  half  the  valuation,  what  will  the  difference  be  in 
the  amount  of  tax  per  voter  ? 

A.  1  don't  know.  A  great  part  of  the  voters  in  town  only 
pay  a  poll-tax. 

Q.     How  many  petitioners  pay  a  poll-tax,  do  you  know? 

A.     I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  one-half  of  all  the  taxes  are  raised 
in  Beverly  Farms,  and  they  have  only  one-eighth  of  the 
voters.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  will  pay  com- 
pared with  what  the  Beverly  voters  will  pay  after  division  ? 

A.  You  have  it  before  you,  and  you  can  figure  it  as  well 
as  I  can. 

(At  this  point,  Senator  Kimball  came  in  and  took  the  chair.) 

Q.  Won't  the  valuation  be  about  830,000  on  one  side,  and 
$3,500  on  the  other  side,  per  voter? 

A.     I  really  have  not  figured  it  out. 

Q.     It  will  be  about  seven  times  as  much,  I  suppose? 

A.     Certainly,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.     Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
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the  valuations  on  the  shore ;  but  first,  I  should  like  to  know 
your  opinion  of  the  assessors.  One  of  the  committee  asked 
the  question  yesterday,  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  have  the 
answer.  We  should  like  to  know  what  it  is.  Why  do  you 
think  these  inequalities  exist,  which  you  say  you  find? 

A.  I  should  say  this,  Mr.  Sohier :  I  suppose  they  are 
honest  men,  and  they  have  taken  an  oath  to  do  their  duty  as 
they  understand  it,  and  I  believe  they  have  done  their  duty 
as  they  understand  it ;  but  I  think  they  had  on  their  mag- 
nifying specs  when  they  looked  at  the  Farms. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  they  have  violated  their 
oaths,  do  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  not  say  that.  I  think  Mr.  Odell  is  a 
very  honest  gentleman.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
several  of  the  members  of  the  board  were  also  members  last 
year,  and  how  they  came  to  change  their  opinions  so  much 
in  one  year  I  cannot  understand.  (Laughter.)  But  I  pre- 
sume they  are  perfectly  honorable.  I  do  not  suppose  they 
are  a  set  of  scamps.     I  voted  for  them  myself. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Mrs.  Sears's  estate,  and  Mr.  Wheatland's 
estate.  They  are  on  each  side  of  the  creek,  the  division 
line  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Does  Mrs.  Sears's  estate  run  down  to  the  creek? 

A.  Probably  she  does  not  own  the  little  piece  of  salt 
marsh.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  lot  in  there 
which  she  does  not  own. 

Q.     Mrs.  Shaw  owns  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  ? 

A.     She  owns  the  marsh-land  along  there. 

Q.     Doesn't  she  own  high  land  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  how  much  of  the  high  land  she  owns, 
not  a  great  deal. 

Q.     She  owns  where  her  bath-house  is,  does  she  not  ? 

A.     The  bath-house  is  on  the  beach. 

Mr.  Sohier.     On  the  beach?     Oh,  no. 

The  Witness.     Then  I  don't  know  where  her  bath-house 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mrs.  Shaw's  land  was  assessed  at 
last  year  ? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SoHiER.  This  land  I  am  examining  about  is  between 
Mr.  Wheatland's  and  this  creek.  Mr.  Wheatland,  you  re- 
member, it  was  stated,  was  raised  to  $14,000  an  acre,  and 
Mrs.  Sears  on  the  other  side  was  left  just  the  same  as  before, 
$3,300  an  acre.  This  Shaw  land  is  between  the  Wheatland 
lot  and  the  Sears  lot,  as  the  committee  will  see  by  looking  on 
the  map. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mrs.  Shaw  was  assessed  at  last 
year? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q.     You  have  your  book  there,  can't  you  see  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  I  do  not  consider  there  is  any 
comparison  between  Mrs.  Shaw's  land  and  Mrs.  Sears's. 
One  is  salt  marsh,  and  Mrs.  Sears's  is  a  fine  place  running 
down  to  the  sea.     She  was  taxed  $13,000  last  year. 

Q.     And  it  is  how  much  this  year  ? 

A.     Nine  acres,  south  side  of  Hale  Street,  $11,500. 

Q.     That  is  how  much  lower  ? 

A.     That  is  $1,500  lower. 

Q.     And  she  is  on  the  Beverly  Farms  side  of  the  line  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  on  the  Beverly  F'arms  side  of  the 
question.     (Laughter.) 

Q.     Isn't  she  ? 

A.     No.     (Renewed  laughter.) 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  know  that.  Now,  how  about  Mr. 
Wheatland  ;  what  do  you  say  Mr.  Wheatland  is  assessed  an 
acre  this  year  ? 

A.     Mr.  Wheatland  is  assessed  $14,056. 

Q.     For  his  land  ? 

A,  That  is  what  I  have  it.  It  is  possible  I  may  have 
made  an  error  and  got  his  house  in  there.  I  will  look  and 
see.     Yes,  I  have  got  his  house  in  there. 

Q.     What  do  you  find  Mr.  Wheatland's  land  assessed  at? 

A.     Fiveacres,  40,700  feet,  $21,600. 
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Q.  How  much  is  that  an  acre?  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this.  Mr,  Wheatland  is 
assessed  824,600  for  five  acres.  It  is  abated  because  part  of 
Mr.  Proctor's  land  was  given  to  him,  and  it  is  really  $20,400, 
but  we  will  call  it  $24,000  ;  there  is  nearly  six  acres,  and  it 
would  be  $4,000  an  acre.  Mr.  Loring  stated  yesterday  it 
was  $14,000,  and  that  it  was  $7,000  last  year.  It  would  be 
$4,000  an  acre,  instead  of  $14,000  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  other  comparisons  are  as  accurate 
as  that? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  a  good  deal  better. 

Q.  How  much  higher  is  Mr.  Wheatland's  house  than 
Mrs.  Sears's  ? 

A.  It  is  a  good  deal  higher;  it  don't  come  anywhere  near 
the  beach. 

Q.     It  has  a  good  view  ? 

A.     It  has  a  fair  view. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Wheatland  paid  $25,000  for 
the  estate? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q.     You  don't  know  what  he  did  pay? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  what  he  paid  into  consideration  in 
considering  its  real  value  ? 

A.  No ;  I  didn't  because  I  didn't  know  what  he  paid  for 
it,  and  I  do  not  know  what  Mrs.  Sears  paid  for  hers,  but  I 
think  hers  the  more  valuable  estate. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  sale  has  something  to  do  with  the  value, 
has  it  not? 

A,  I  suppose  the  market-price  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  A'^alue,  but  I  don't  suppose  an  actual  sale,  when  one  is 
made  ten  years  after  the  other,  would  show  necessarily  what 
the  market  value  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  he  bought  a  lot  of  Mr.  Endicott  Pea- 
body,  which  is  included  in  that  assessment  ? 

A.     Yes,  he  did  buy  a  lot  of  Endicott  Peabody. 
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Q.     With  a  house  on  it? 

A.     I  didn't  know  it  had  a  house  on  it  when  he  bought  it. 

Q.     Mr.  Dexter  hires  it  every  year,  doesn't  he  ? 

A.     Does  he  ? 

Mr.  SoHiER.     I  think  that  is  the  house. 

Tlie  Witness.     I  didn't  know  it  ran  down  so  far. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  little  more  about  the  assess- 
ments on  each  side.  Yon  took  Mr.  Amory  Lawrence's  land, 
which  is  just  behind  the  light-house? 

A.  Yes,  if  you  call  it  behind  it.  He  faces  on  the  water 
at  the  side  of  the  light-house.  The  light-house  is  not  cor- 
rectly put  on  that  map  anj-how.  It  really  stands  around  on 
this  side  of  the  Point. 

Q.     It  is  not  on  that  side  of  the  road  ? 

A.  No,  that  road  does  not  come  down  right  on  the  map. 
The  road  comes  down  this  side  of  the  point.  The  light-house 
is  there,  and  Mr.  Amory  Lawrence's  house  is  where  the  light- 
house is  on  the  map. 

Mr.  SoHiER.  I  shall  not  try  to  correct  the  petitioners' 
map  for  them,  if  the  committee  please. 

Mr.  PiNKERTON.     Is  this  map  of  yours  a  correct  map  ? 

Mr.  SoHiER.  It  is  a  photographic  copy  of  the  Essex 
County  Atlas. 

Mr.  PiNKERTON.  It  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  peti- 
tioners' map  that  hangs  on  the  wall,  so  far  as  that  road  goes? 

Mr.  SoHiER.     Then  they  are  both  correct,  I  suppose. 

Q.     Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Wheatland  bought? 

A      No,  I  do  not. 

Q.     About  four  years  ago  ? 

A.     I  dare  say  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.     What  do  you  say  Mr.  Lawrence  is  assessed  at? 

A.  On  the  average  in  1885  he  was  assessed  at  $1,500, 
and  in  1886,  81,640.  He  is  assessed  on  two  different  par- 
cels. On  three  acres,  -§13,500  in  1885,  and  on  the  same  three 
acres  about  -$15,600  in  1886  ;  on  four  and  a  half  acres,  $9,000 
in  1885,  and  on  four  and  a  half  acres,  $9,000  in  1886. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Lawrence  paid  -$9,000  for  that  land 
in  1880  ? 
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A.     No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Would  that  influence  your  opinion  as  to  the  assess- 
ment at  all,  if  he  bought  it  six  years  ago  for  $9,000  ? 

A.  I  will  say  this,  that  property  up  there  was  first  devel- 
oped by  Mr.  Lawrence  practically;  that  is,  that  point  had  no 
buildings  on  it,  and  it  was  not  developed  until  Mr.  Law- 
rence went  in  there.  Since  then  the  development  up  there 
has  been  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other  place  in  town. 
I  should  say  the  price  he  paid  would  not  be  a  fair  criterion, 
from  the  simple  fact  it  has  been  advanced  very  much  in  value. 

Q.  If  they  assessed  him  for  half  again  as  much  as  he  paid 
six  years  ago,  what  should  you  think  ? 

A.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  nor  should  I  if  they 
assessed  liim  half  as  much  again. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Peabody  paid,  next  door  to 
Mr.  Lawrence? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  compared  Mr.  Lawrence's,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
with  the  Silsbee  land  ? 

A.     I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Next  door  to  Silsbee  Mr.  Powell  Mason  owns,  does 
he  not? 

A.     He  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Powell  Mason  paid  for  his 
land  ? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.     Do  you  know  he  paid  880,000  in  1881  ? 

A.     No,  I  do  not ;  and  I  don't  believe  he  did.     (Laughter.) 

Q.     All  right,  sir,  will  you  examine  that  deed  ? 

(Witness  read  the  deed  aloud,  the  consideration  in  it 
being  named  as  $80,000.) 

Mr.  SoHiER.  See  if  that  is  not  a  certified  copy  of  the 
deed.  It  is  only  the  $80,000  to  which  I  Avish  to  call  atten- 
tion, and  to  the  fact  that  the  deed  calls  for  eight  acres,  more 
or' less. 

The  Witness.  I  should  like  to  remark  to  the  committee 
that  there  are  houses  and  stables  thrown  in. 
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Q.  Do  YOU  know  what  that  is  assessed  for  to-day  with 
the  houses  and  stables? 

A.     It  is  assessed  for  $62,400. 

Q.     What  he  paid  $80,000  for  ? 

A.     What  he  paid  §80,000  for. 

Q.  Has  he  done  any  thing  to  the  house  since  he  bought 
it? 

A.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  to  it.  He  had  a  man  down 
there  and  a  gang  of  carpenters  for  eighteen  months. 

Q.  Then  it  is  more  valuable  to-day  than  it  was  when  he 
bought  it  ? 

A.     I  should  think  it  was. 

Q.     Do  you  think  that  assessment  is  too  high? 

A.     No,  I  do  not  think  the  assessment  is  too  high. 

Q.  Is  Mrs.  Silsbee's  land  alongside  of  equal  value  with 
Mr.  Powell  Mason's? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  Mr.  Mason's  land  is  on  the 
better  part  of  the  Point;  it  is  more  level,  and  not  so  rocky. 
]\Irs.  Silsbee's  house  is  perched  up  on  the  rocks  right  over 
the  sea.  Mr.  Mason's  place  is  much  more  pleasantly  situated 
in  every  way. 

Mr.  SoHiEE.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  will 
care  to  keep  such  papers  as  certified  copies  of  a  deed,  and  I 
only  hand  you  the  deed  to  show  the  consideration. 

Mr.  Stearns.  I  do  not  suppose  the  consideration  named 
in  the  deed  is  the  slightest  evidence  as  to  what  a  man  pays 
for  any  thing.  They  sometimes  put  it  in  as  a  dollar  when  it 
is  really  ilOO,000,  and  they  may  put  it  in  as  -$100,000  when 
it  is  only  $5,000. 

Mr.  Myrick.  I  believe  it  stands  as  evidence  if  it  is  not 
contradicted. 

Mr.  SoHiER.     The  deed  is  prima  facie  evidence,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  also  compared  Mr.  Lawrence's  estate  with  Mr. 
Cocliran's  estate  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     What  did  Mr.  Cochran  pay  for  his  estat©? 

A.     $30,000. 
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Q.     For  how  many  acres? 

A.     Three  acres. 

Q.  That  is  $10,000  an  acre.  What  is  that  assessed  for 
this  year,  taking  the  land  only? 

A.    $19,600. 

Q.  And  it  was  sold  by  yonr  family  for  $30,000,  was  it 
not? 

A,     It  was. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  $6,300  an  acre,  instead  of 
$10,000.  Now,  Mr.  Loring,  you  testified  about  two  lots  on 
the  Burgess  estate  which  you  sold ;  was  that  sometime  in 
August  ? 

A.  I  suppose  you  know  as  well  as  I  do ;  you  were  the  one 
who  purchased  it. 

Mr.  SoHiER.  I  am  not  testifying  at  present,  and  don't 
mean  to. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  the  date,  but  it 
was  in  the  summer. 

Q.     It  was  after  the  first  of  May  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  you  sold  six  acres  of  land  to  Mr.  Grover  two 


jars 

ago?        . 

A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. 

For  how  much  ? 

A. 

$11,000. 

Q- 

How  much  is  that  assessed  at  this  year? 

A. 

I  don't  know. 

Q- 

How  much  was  it  assessed  at  last  year  ? 

Mr 

.  Williams.     Wiiy  can't  you  put  it  right 

Mr.  SoHiEK.     He  has  come  on  as  an  expert  in  real  estate, 
and  I  am  asking  his  opinion. 

The  Witness.     You  are  not  asking  me  my  opinion;  you 
are  asking  the  assessors'  opinion  right  straight  along. 

Mr.  SoHlER.     I  am  asking  you  for  the  facts, 
'    Mr.  Williams.     I  suppose  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Loring  did  not  testify  as  to  values,  but  as  to  comparative 
values. 
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A.     Six  acres,  $12,000. 

Q.     And  you  sold  it  for  $11,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  should  say  he  had  filled  up  about  two 
acres  which  was  a  salt  marsh. 

Q.     It  was  assessed  for  $12,000  last  year  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  the  same  this  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Any  one  who  goes  there  would  see  the 
reason. 

Q.  How  many  acres  did  you  sell  to  Mr.  Almy,  also  on 
the  Burgess  place  ? 

A.     Two  acres ;  it  ran  short  of  two  acres. 

Q.     You  sold  it  for  how  much  ? 

A.     $4,500. 

Q.     And  it  is  assessed  this  year  for  how  much  ? 

A.     $4,400. 

Q.     You  sold  it  for  $4,500? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     This  is  on  the  Beverly  side  of  the  line? 

A.     This  is  on  the  Beverly  side  of  the  line. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  some  of  the  land  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line ;  do  you  know  how  many  acres 
there  were  in  the  Burgess  place  not  taxed  last  year? 

A.     I  don't  believe  any  of  it  was  taxed. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  it  was  taxed  for  more  acres  this 
year  than  last  ? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  know  the  fact,  but  if  you  say  so  I  dare 
say  it  is  so.  Most  all  the  land  in  town  is.  They  lumped 
the  place  heretofore,  and  said  so  much  land  for  the  place. 

Q.     You  had  a  survey  made  of  the  place  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  There  was  one  made,  and  given  to  the  brokers  to  sell 
by? 

A.     There  was  one  made  before  I  was  trustee. 

Mr.  SoHiER.     I  will  show  the  assessors  had  that. 

The  Witness.  I  suppose  they  did,  of  course,  and  they 
are  welcome  to  it. 
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Q.  Now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  about  Mrs.  Tyson's  place;  how  many  acres  were 
sold  to  her  ? 

A.     It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  acres. 

Q.     Who  sold  it? 

A.     My  father,  Mr.  C.  W.  Loring. 

Q.     Didn't  you  say  last  year  it  was  six  acres? 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  cannot  state  now  whether  it 
•was  five  or  six  acres ;  I  should  say  it  was  probably  between 
five  and  six. 

Q.  Does  that  land  mostly  consist  of  woods  and  rocks  on 
a  high  bluff. 

A.  It  is  a  very  high  point,  the  highest  point  on  that  part 
of  the  shore.  It  runs  down  by  a  right  of  way  to  an  exclu- 
sive beach. 

Q.     It  has  the  right  of  way  on  to  the  beach  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  any  of  the  land,  I  mean  any  great  length  on  the 
front,  extend  to  the  beach  ? 

A.     No,  but  it  is  close  to  the  water,  within  100  yards. 

Q.     That  was  sold  for  155,000,  if  I  recollect  right? 

A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.     There  was  no  house  on  it  ? 

A.     There  was  no  house  on  it. 

Q.     Wljat  was  the  land  assessed  at  this  year  ? 

A.     134,850. 

Q.     What  you  sold,  or  your  family  sold,  for  155,000  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  think  that  it  is  too  high  ? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  it  is  high  enough. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  is  raising  too  much  on  your  side  of 
the  line? 

A,  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  said  I  did  not  think  the  cream 
of  the  land  was  raised  too  much.  I  said  it  was  the  poor  land 
tliat  was  raised  too  much ;  that  there  were  many  of  these 
high-wooded  points  and  fine  shore  lots  belonging  to  summer- 
residents  that  were  not  taxed  too  high.  I  said  that  when  I 
was  standing  at  the  map  yesterday. 
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Q.     Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Gurney  bought  last  year? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  bought  any  tiling  hist  year.  If 
he  (lid  buy,  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  Or  the  year  before ;  I  believe  you  testified  to  it  last 
year  ? 

A.     He  bought  several  years  ago  a  piece  of  land. 

Q.     What  did  he  pay  for  it  ? 

A.  It  is  not  one  of  the  fine  lots,  and  it  is  not  back  land ; 
I  think  about  $20,000. 

Q.     That  is  not  back  land  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  T  call  it 
back  land.     It  is  high  land  with  a  view  of  the  sea. 

Q.     How  far  is  it  from  the  water? 

A.  It  is  not  quite  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is  the 
front  land  of  the  wooded  tract,  one  of  those  high  points  I 
pointed  out  to  the  committee  yesterday,  which  I  consider 
valuable  land. 

Q.     How  much  did  you  say  he  paid  for  it? 

A.     About  820,000,  I  think.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.     And  the  land  is  assessed  for  how  much? 

A.     For  817,000. 

Q.  Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  land  a  little  fur- 
ther along  the  shore,  and  we  will  take,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Thayer's.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Eugene  V.  11.  Thayer 
paid  for  his  estate  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.,    Did  you  hear  Mr.  Morse  testify  last  year? 

A.     I  was  not  up  here  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  testify  he  understood  it  was 
$45,000? 

A.     No,  I  don't  recollect  it,  if  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  Kidder  estate.  You  said  last 
year  that  you  estimated  the  price  paid  as  about  $75,000? 

A.  I  said  I  thought  870,000  or  $75,000,  but  I  never  knew 
exactly  how  much  was  paid  ;  that  was  my  guess. 

Q.  "My  own  impression  is,  it  was  about  $75,000."  Now, 
can  you  tell  me  what  that  laud  is  assessed  for  this  year  ? 
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Mr.  SOHIER.  This  is  in  the  Haven  place,  which  Mr.  Lor- 
ing  compared  yesterday  with  Mr.  Pickman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  You  did  not  compare  the  Kid- 
der estate  with  Mr.  Pickman's,  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  SoHiER.     It  is  part  of  the  Haven  estate. 

The  Witness.  The  Haven  estate  covers  considerable  ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  SoiiiER.  I  am  going  to  show  that  Mr.  Haven's  prop- 
erty, alongside  of  Mr.  Kidder's,  is  assessed  at  the  same  rate 
as  Mr.  Kidder's,  and  that  Mr.  Kidder's  is  assessed  for  less 
than  he  paid  for  it. 

A.  It  is  assessed  for  $66,100.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
about  that. 

Q.  They  didn't  assess  it  much  move  than  your  estimate  of 
what  it  cost  ? 

A.     No,  apparently  not  quite  so  much. 

Q,  Now  go  a  little  further  along  the  shore  to  Mrs.  Whit- 
man's property.     Do  you  know  what  she  paid  ? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Knowlton  testify  yesterday  that  she 
paid  §75,000  ? 

A.     If  I  heard  him  say  it,  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it. 

Q.  It  was  in  his  letter.  You  were  here  when  his  letter 
was  read  ? 

A.     I  was  here  when  his  letter  was  read. 

Q.     Will  you  see  what  that  is  assessed  for  to-day? 

A.     I  don't  believe  she  paid  any  such  sum. 

Q.  Do  you  know  she  sold  about  an  acre  and  a  quarter  to 
Miss  Perkins  ?  , 

A.     I  know  she  sold  it. 

Q.     For  f  25,000  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  any  thing  about  the  price. 

Q.  What  is  that  assessed  at?  It  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Per- 
liius,  I  believe. 

A.     "  1  acre  11,590  ft.  land,  $11,000." 

Q.     Do  you  think  that  is  too  high  ? 
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A.     No,  I  don't. 

Q.  Should  you  say  that  Mr.  Haven's  land,  running  from 
that  place  down  to  his  house,  was  too  high  if  put  at  $8,000 
an  acre? 

A.     From  what  place? 

Q.     From  Miss  Perkins's. 

A.     No,  I  shouldn't  suppose  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Loring,  can  you  tell  me  about  the  sale  by 
the  Hooper  estate  to  Mr.  Lothrop? 

A.     I  can't.     I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it. 

Q.     There  is  the  deed.     What  is  the  consideration  named? 

A.     $35,000  is  the  consideration  expressed. 

Q.     What  is  that  assessed  for  this  year  ? 

A.  I  should  think  this  might  come  in  more  properly  on 
direct  examination,  if  I  might  make  a  suggestion.  "  Lothrop, 
Thornton  K.,  5  acres  15,454  ft.  land  (Hooper),  $18,575." 


Is  that  too  higl 


A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fine 
lot. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  put  on  their  spectacles  in  looking 
at  that  cream  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't.  I  think  they  looked  at  the  cream  all 
right.  I  think  it  was  the  skim-milk  that  they  looked  at  with 
spectacles. 

Q.     You  don't  call  that  skim-milk  ? 

A.     Certainly  I  don't. 

Q.     It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  isn't  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  do  you  mean  by  back  land  ? 

A.  What  I  meant  by  "  back  land  "  was  land  that  is  not 
particularly  valuable  for  house-lots.  Land  is  valuable  in 
Beverly  for  one  of  two  reasons ;  either  because  it  is  near  to 
the  water,  or  because,  being  back  from  the  water,  it  is  so 
high  as  to  command  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  so  that  it  is  desir- 
able for  summer-residences.  That  is  Mr.  Gurney's  house 
there  (pointing  to  map),  and  from  there  you  can  see  the 
whole  seacoast  all  around  here.     It  is  a  beautiful  view.     It 
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is  a  very  fine  piece  of  land.  I  don't  consider  it  any  thing 
like  skim-milk.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  cream,  and  the  top 
part  of  it,  too.  As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  I  don't  think 
that  the  value  of  the  estates  belonging  to  city-residents  is 
assessed  too  high,  necessarily. 

Q.     You  testified   yesterday  as  to  Mr.   Marshall's  store. 
That  is  on  a  corner  in  the  Farms,  is  it  not  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Q.     Is  not  that  as  valuable  a  corner  as  there  is  in  the 
Farms  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  it  is  worth  any  more  :  it  is  worth  about 
the  same  as  the  others. 

Q.     About  the  same  as  the  other  corner-lots  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Is  that  not  the  centre  of  the  stores  ? 

A.     No  ;  there  are  quite  a  number  down  to  Hart  Street, 
where  Hale  Street  joins  it. 

Q.     I  suppose  you  would  call  where  the  post-office  is  the 
centre  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  you  would  call  that  the  centre  of 
the  town. 

Q.     That  land  is  assessed  at  how  much  ? 

A.     I  testified  to  that  3-esterday. 

Q.     What  is  it  assessed  at  this  year  ? 

A.     21,600  feet,  according  to  the  assessors,  $3,000. 

Q.     It  is  28,600  feet,  isn't  it? 

A.     28,600  feet ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     That    would    be    substantially    ten    cents    a    foot, 
wouldn't  it? 

A.     I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  estate  that  Eva  Larcom  has  just 
sold  to  Mr.  Sewall  ? 

A.     I  know  she  owns  an  estate  down  there.     I   didn't 
know  she  had  sold  any. 
'     Q.     Is  her  estate  any  better  than  Mr.  Marshall's  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.     Do  you  think  it  is  quite  as  good  ? 
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A.     Yes ;  I  think  it  is  quite  as  good. 

Q.     Is  it  on  a  corner? 

A.  No,  but  it  is  in  a  very  good  position  to  sell.  It  is  just 
where  Mr.  Sewall  couldn't  get  along  without  it. 

Q.     He  couldn't  get  along  without  it  very  well  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Why  not? 

A.  Because  it  is  just  where  he  wants  to  put  his  buildings, 
I  suppose. 

Q.     Why  does  he  want  to  put  his  buildings  there  ? 

A.     To  get  them  out  of  his  own  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  on  the  same  side  of  the 
road  as  Mr.  Sewall's  house  or  not? 

A.     I  think  it  is  on  the  opposite  side. 

Q.  Now  will  you  see  how  much  it  is  assessed  for,  please. 
It  is  assessed  to  Eva  Larcom,  non-resident.  Will  you  read 
the  number  of  feet  and  tlie  price? 

.1.     "  11,G00  feet  land.  Hale  Street,  8900." 

Q.     That  is  about  eight  cents  a  foot,  I  believe  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  supposing  that  sold  for  81,100,  it  would  be  about 
ten  cents  a  foot ;  and  you  say  that  Mr.  Marshall's  land  was 
assessed  too  high  if  put  at  ten  cents  a  foot? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  price  that  sold  for  would  change  my 
opinion  as  to  Mr.  Marshall's  land. 

Q.  You  would  still  think  that  Mr.  Marshall's  was  too 
liigh  even  if  it  was  put  at  the  same  price  that  Miss  Larcom's 
was  sold  for  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  said  that  Mr.  Marshall's  was  too  high. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  a  single  sale  down  by 
Mr.  Woodbury's  which  has  been  higher  than  the  assessment 
for  five  years. 

A.  I  don't  know  of  any  sale  by  Mr.  Woodbury's.  It  is 
the  only  piece  of  store  property  that  there  is  right  there. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  vacant  land  round  Mr.  Wood- 
bury's? 

-1.     There  is  a  good  deal  ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.     And  you  do  not  know  of  any  sales  there? 

A.  I  don't,  no,  sir ;  except  I  had  some  land  for  sale  right 
close  by  there.  I  know  what  I  asked  for  that.  I  asked  all 
the  way  from  ten  cents  a  foot  down. 

Q.     Down  to  what? 

A.  Down  to  three  cents  a  foot  in  the  brook.  That  is  not 
nearly  as  good  as  Mr.  Woodbury's,  because  it  is  on  a  street 
I  am  laying  out  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Woodbury's  land  was  so  low 
that  it  had  to  be  underdrained  ? 

A.  No,  nor  I  don't  believe  it  was.  It  is  higher  than  the 
street,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  town  had  put  in  a  drain  on 
the  main  street  this  last  year? 

A.     No,  I  didn't  know  they  did. 

Q.     Is  his  land  on  a  corner? 

A.     No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.     Is  it  the  centre  of  the  store  section  down  there  ? 

A.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Cove,  where  Mr.  Baker  tes- 
tified last  year  that  there  are  about  120  dwelling-houses 
owned  by  permanent  residents.  It  forms  a  sort  of  centre 
of  that  centre.  Anyway,  if  you  would  go  there  any 
evening,  you  would  see  that  he  does  a  very  large  business 
there. 

Q.  How  does  Mr.  Lefavour's  estate  compare  in  value  with 
Mr.  Pickraan's,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.     You  mean  his  estate  down  on  Hospital  Point  ? 

Q.     Yes,  sir ;  on  Neptune  Street. 

A.  I  should  think  the  probability  was,  that  Mr.  Lefavour's 
is  worth  most.  Mr.  Pickman's  runs  straight  back  to  the 
road,  and  Mr.  Lefavour's  is  a  very  small  estate.  I  should 
say  that  Mr.  Lefavour's  was  worth  very  much  more  than  Mr. 
Pickman's.  If  you  take  just  a  front  acre  of  Mr.  Pickman's 
and  a  front  acre  of  Mr.  Lefavour's,  I  should  say  that  they 
Would  be  worth  the  same. 

Q.  Then  if  they  were  assessed  the  same,  you  would  say 
that  they  were  properly  assessed,  unless  they  were  both  too 
low  ? 
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A.  No,  I  shouldn't.  I  have  just  said  that  Mr.  Lefavour 
ought  to  be  assessed  higher. 

Q.  I  mean  the  three  front  acres  on  the  shore  line.  If  they 
were  assessed  just  the  same  for  the  same  depth  you  would 
say  they  were  assessed  right,  unless  they  were  too  low,  I 
suppose? 

A.  I  should  say  they  were  assessed  about  right.  I  mean, 
comparing  one  with  the  other. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Lefavour  paid  |20,000  for  his 
estate  ? 

A.     No,  I  didn't. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  assessed  at  ? 

A.  It  was  assessed  in  1885  at  84,285,  and  in  1886  at  $5,214 
an  acre. 

Q.     What  is  the  total  valuation  of  his  land  ? 

A.     818,300. 

Q.  Supposing  he  paid  820,000  for  it,  should  you  say  that 
was  too  low,  that  it  ought  to  be  assessed  higher? 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  assess  quite  up  to 
what  a  man  pays  for  his  property  down  there  on  the  shore, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  a  marketable  commodity. 
If  it  was  put  up  at  auction  you  could  not  get  any  such  prices. 
When  a  man  wants  to  buy  an  estate  and  fixes  in  his  mind 
that  lie  will  have  that  place  and  live  on  it,  he  pays  more  for 
it  than  he  would  if  it  was  put  up  at  auction.  If  put  up  at 
auction  you  would  not  find  any  bidders  for  that  price  or  any 
thing  like  that  price.  I  imagine  that  the  assessed  value  is 
the  market  value.  This  is  not  the  market  value,  it  is  the 
value  that  it  has  to  some  fellow  who  comes  along  and  wants 
it. 

Q.     Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  were  counsel  last 


year  ? 

A. 

I  was. 

Q- 

Were  you  paid  ? 

A. 

I  was  paid  my  expenses. 

(?. 

Did  you  send  in  a  bill  ? 

A. 

I  did. 
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Q.     To  whom  ? 

A.     I  sent  it  in  to  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.     Do  you  know  from  whom  the  money  came  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  who  the  money  came  from.  I  suppose 
from  the  people  down  at  the  Farms. 

Q.     Do  you  expect  to  be  paid  this  year  ? 

A.     No,  I  don't. 

Q.     It  is  entirely  a  labor  of  love  this  year  ? 

A.  It  is  entirely  a  labor  of  love.  I  have  contributed 
nothing  to  the  fund,  and  I  am  putting  this  in  as  my  share. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  summer-residents  con- 
tributed last  year  to  the  fund  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     What  do  you  think? 

A.  I  think  some  did.  I  think  those  who  were  interested 
contributed,  and  those  who  were  not  interested  didn't.  I 
don't  know  any  thing  about  it,  though. 

Q.  You  testified  as  to  the  schooner  "  Wateska "  one- 
sixteenth  of  it  was  assessed  to  Elmer  Stanley  at  $125  ? 

A.     So  it  says. 

Q.     What  was  it  assessed  at  last  year  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  just  happened  to  come  across  that, 
as  I  told  you. 

Q.  Did  joM  know  that  three-eighths  were  assessed  to  Mr. 
Kimball  at  1525  ? 

A.     I  think  that  was  about  the  figure. 

Q.  Did  you  know  tliat  the  assessment  was  abated  to  that 
sum  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't.  I  think  it  was  a  curious  abatement 
if  it  was. 

Q.     You  think  it  ought  to  be  a  larger  sum  ? 

A.  I  can't  imagine  why  an  undivided  one-sixteenth  should 
be  worth  any  more  in  proportion  than  an  undivided  three- 
eighths. 

'  Q.  Suppose  one  person  asked  for  an  abatement  and  the 
other  did  not,  do  you  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  assessors 
to  make  an  abatement  on  the  assessment  of  the  other  person 
who  did  not  ask  for  it  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  consider- it  not  only  mean,  but 
illegal,  not  to  do  so. 

Q.     Three-eighths  were  assessed  at  $525  ? 

A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.     That  would  make  one-sixteenth  worth  887.50  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  assessed  at  S125.  That  would  make  a  dififer- 
ence  of  837.50,  wouldn't  it? 

A.     It  would. 

Q.  And  with  the  tax-rate  at  812.60  per  thousand,  that 
would  be  how  much? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     It  would  he  forty-seven  and  a  half  cents,  wouldn't  it? 

A.     I  can't  tell  how  much  it  is  in  cents. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is  wonderful  he  did  not  ask  to 
have  it  abated,  do  you  ? 

A.  If  I  were  he  I  wouldn't.  I  wouldn't  pay  one  cent  of 
illegal  tax. 

Q.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  if  3'ou  can  name  a  single 
sale  of  shore  land  on  your  side  of  the  line  in  the  last  five 
years,  under  810,000  an  acre?  One  single  acre  touching  the 
water?  I  don't  mean  beach  rights,  but  I  mean  touching  the 
water, 

A.  I  understand  that  there  were  two  sales  down  here 
(pointing  on  map).     It  is  inferior  land. 

Q.     On  the  marsh  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  places  that  you  could  put  houses 
on.     I  will  change  the  question  to  land  fit  for  house-lots. 

A.  I  don't  know  that  there  has  been  any  first-class  lot 
sold  under  that  price. 

Q.  Suppose  none  of  it  has  been  sold  for  less  than  810,000 
an  acre,  would  you  say  that  the  assessment  was  too  high  ? 

A.  I  should  deem  it  a  little  too  high.  But  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  these  assessments  at  the  Farms.  It  is  only  by  com- 
parison, when  you  come  to  compare  these  with  other  summer- 
residences. 
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Q.     That  land  (referring  to  map  near  Burgess  Point)  of 
which  you  spoke  is  bare  at  low  water,  isn't  it? 
A.     Yes,  sir;  more  or  less  flats. 
Q.     I  suppose  it  is  an  estate  you  owned  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  lot  of  land  which  has  been  sold 
except  this  last  sale,  since  the  assessments  were  made,  that 
has  been  sold  this  side  of  the  line  for  over,  say  •'$6,000  an 
acre,  for  the  last  five  years? 

A.  I  imagine  Mr.  Henry  Endicott's  place  must  have  cost 
a  great  deal  more.  I  think  you  put  in  evidence  a  little 
while  ago  as  to  the  sale  to  Mr.  Lefavour.  As  I  have  said, 
I  sold  to  Mr.  Turner  U  acres  for  $12,000,  and  an  acre  and 
a  half  for  $8,000. 

Q.  I  said  that  I  excluded  that  because  that  was  made 
since  the  assessjjpent.  Your  assessors  did  not  have  a  chance 
at  that.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  take  it  next  year.  The 
Grover  land,  as  I  understand  you,  was  assessed  for  a  little 
more  than  what  it  sold  for? 

A.  I  forget  what  it  was.  It  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved since  we  sold  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  mud  flats,  practically,  from 
Woodbury's  Point  up  to  Tuck's  Point,  at  low  water,  isn't 
it? 

A.  No,  it  is  mud  flats  until  you  get  up  to  this  place  ; 
when  you  get  up  here  this  is  a  very  decent  beach. 

Q.     There  is  eel-grass  there  at  low  water,  isn't  there? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  more  eel-grass  there  than 
there  is  at  other  places. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  mussel-bed  at  Tuck's  point,  with  eel- 
grass  over  it  ? 

A.  There  is  eel-grass  out  here.  That  is  a  bar  to  the  har- 
bor, if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mvriciv.)  What  is  the  character  of  the 
shore?     Are  there  any  flats  anywhere  along  there  ? 

A.  Well,  down  by  Mr.  Cochran's  place  that  they  just 
spoke  of,  there  are  flats  in  front  of  that. 
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Q.     Are  they  always  covered  with  water? 

A.  Certainly  not.  At  low  tide  they  are  flats.  A  flat 
cannot  be  always  covered  with  water. 

Q.     Water,  or  mud  ? 

A.     Mud. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SoHiER.)  How  about  the  Gardner  estate? 
That  is  next  door  to  your  father's,  isn't  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  me  about  what  that  is  worth  ? 

A.     I  can't,  no. 

Q.  Here  is  the  appraisal  of  it.  Will  you  read  the  names 
of  the  appraisers? 

A.  Henry  C.  Wainwright,  Lawrence  Curtis,  Charles  E. 
Grinnell. 

Q.  Those  are  Boston  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Grinnell,  who  lives  at  Cambridge.  They  know  some- 
thing, I  suppose,  about  the  value  of  real  estate? 

A.  I  don't  think  they  know  any  thing  about  the  value  of 
Beverly  real  estate.  They  know  a  great  deal  about  stocks. 
They  appraise  it  at  $90,000. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  what  it  is  assessed  at  this  year  ? 

A.  "  Estate  of  George  Gardner,  value  of  real  estate, 
$76,825." 

Q.     Do  you  think  that  is  too  high  ? 

A.  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  too  high  if  you  found  somebody 
who  wanted  to  buy  it.  Probably  if  you  put  it  up  at  auction 
it  wouldn't  bring  it. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Loring,  you  testified  a  few  moments  ago  as 
to  my  father's  raise  ? 

A.     He  was  raised.     He  was  doubled  up,  I  think. 

Q.     Was  that  because  he  was  against  division  last  year? 

A.  I  really  can't  tell  you  the  reason,  unless  it  was  because 
his  land  Avas  assessed  very  low  before.  It  is  not  assessed  any 
higher  than  anybody's  else  now. 

Q.  Was  not  some  of  his  land  a  good  deal  more  than 
doubled  up? 

A.     Yes,  sir.     It  was  assessed  at  a  very  low  figure  in  '85. 
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Q.     How  about  the  Burgess  assessment,  next  door  ? 

A.     That  was  assessed  pretty  low  before. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  assessors  followed  your  figures 
given  in  evidence  last  year  in  making  these  assessments? 

A.     I  don't  know  whether  they  did,  or  not. 

Q.  They  have  been  assessed  at  about  the  price  they 
brought,  you  testified  ? 

A.  If  they  followed  my  testimony,  it  is  a  good,  sensible 
assessment.  If  they  assessed  them  at  the  price  they  brought, 
they  assessed  them  too  high  ;  for  you  must  sell  when  a  man 
wants  to  buy  down  there.  It  is  different  from  city  property, 
which  has  its  value. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  my  father's  estates  of  two 
acres  was  assessed  for  $800  last  year,  and  $3,500  this  year  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir.     I  think  that  was  a  pretty  fair  assessment. 

Q.  That  is  about  four  times  as  much  as  it  was  the  year 
before  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  were  new  men,  and  had  got  their  spec- 
tacles on  ? 

A.  No :  they  didn't  assess  him  any  higher  than  they 
should.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  assess  him  any  less  this 
year,  the  way  his  neighbors  were  assessed. 

Q.  You  gave  the  whole  assessment  of  Beverly  last  year, 
and  got  it  from  the  Tax  Commissioners  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.  Then,  you  got  at  the  increase  of  the  Farms  this  year 
by  deducting  what  you  made  the  valuation  of  the  Farms 
last  year  from  the  valuation  of  the  Farms  this  year,  did  you 
not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Supposing  there  was  $400,000  deducted  after  the  re- 
turn to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  would  have  to  be  added 
as  the  increase  of  Beverly,  wouldn't  it?  I  mean,  you  said, 
arid  I  said,  that  there  was  about  $400,000  difference.  Suppos- 
ing the  lower  amount  was  correct,  the  whole  rise  in  Beverly 
would  be  $400,000  more  than  you  make  it,  wouldn't  it  ? 
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A.  I  don't  see  how  it  would,  Mr.  Sohier.  I  only  took  the 
totals  of  the  whole  town  from  the  commissioners'  report. 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  figures  on  the  valuation  book  were 
correct  last  year  ? 

A.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  be.  There  is  one  thing  I 
would  just  like  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Sohier.  I  will  give  you  a  chance  when  I  get  ray 
question  answered. 

The  Witness.  You  said,  "  supposing  they  are  correct." 
I  want  to  say  that  I  don't  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Sohier.     We  don't  claim  that  they  are  correct. 

The  Witness.  All  right.  That  lets  me  up.  The  total 
valuation  on  two  pages  stood  at  two  different  amounts,  so 
that  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  which  to  take.  The 
total  figures  for  the  town  this  year  I  got  by  deducting  the 
total  figures  in  the  Farms  from  tiie  total  figures  of  the  town. 

Q.  If  tlie  valuation  of  the  town  was  $400,000  less  than 
the  figures  you  took,  it  would  make  the  total  increase  in  the 
town  1400,000  larger  this  year,  wouldn't  it? 

A.     I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  About  the  Wheelwright  place,  next  door  to  Mr. 
Haven's,  do  you  know  what  that  sold  for  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  stated,  but  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.     Was  it  $45,000? 

A.     I  was  just  going  to  say  $39,000. 

Q.  Did  not  Miss  Jackson  buy  it  for  $35,000,  and  sell  it 
within  a  week  for  $45,000  ? 

A.     I  think  she  made  $4,000. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  me  what  that  is  assessed  for  ? 

A.  "  Wheelwright,  Andrew  C,  2  acres  20,334  ft.  land, 
$21,500." 

Q.     Do  you  think  that  is  too  high  ? 

A.  That  is  without  the  house.  The  house  was  on  it  when 
it  was  bought,  I  think.     I  don't  think  that  is  too  high. 

Q.     Would  you  say  that  it  was  too  low  ? 

A.  No.  I  think  the  property  sells  for  more  than  you  can 
call  the  market  value. 
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Q.     Then,  the  assessments  at  the  Farms  are  about  riorlit, 
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neither  too  high  nor  too  1 

A.  I  don't  think  the  Farms'  assessments  are  too  high.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of  real  estate 
there  during  the  past  two  j^ears,  —  a  very  large  falling  off.  I 
should  not  criticise  those  assessments  in  themselves  as  too 
much  per  acre,  taking  a  great  many  of  the  places  that  Mr. 
Sohier  has  asked  about  this  morning.  Taking  the  land,  and 
looking  at  it,  I  don't  think  the  assessment  is  an  exorbitant 
assessment.  But  when  I  take  it  in  comparison  with  land  on 
the  other  side,  I  think  it  is  a  littl6  heavier  on  our  side  than 
it  is  on  theirs,  —  a  great  deal  heavier.  Then,  when  I  come  to 
the  village  lots,  and  to  the  back  land,  there  is  no  comparison. 
I  think  the  assessment  is  downright  heavy :  it  is  exorbitant. 
I  think  that  is  the  trouble.  That  is  where  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  criticise  the  assessment  this  year  most.  I  do  not 
think  the  fine  spots  are  assessed  too  high  ;  but  when  you  come 
to  ordinary  land,  it  is  put  right  up  with  the  rest.  Take,  for 
example,  my  own  place  that  I  live  on.  There  is  a  swamp  of 
about  an  acre,  and  that  is  assessed  at  just  the  same  rate  per 
foot  as  the  high  land  where  my  house  is  built.  That  is  the 
way  it  runs  through  the  town.  The  men  who  own  back 
land  and  marsh  land  have  just  been  sat  right  down  upon.  I 
don't  think  the  city  folks  who  own  land  are  assessed  too 
high ;  but  when  you  come  down  to  a  lot  of  land  owned  by  a 
workingman,  he  is  really  oppressed. 

Q.  (By  a  member  of  the  committee.)  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say,  that,  if  you  drew  a  line  right  across  that  map,  the 
land  is  assessed  at  the  same  value  per  foot  without  respect  to 
its  situation  ? 

A.  I  can't  say.  It  struck  me  that  they  had  followed  a 
line  back  of  the  s^a,  and  taxed  the  front  land  so  much,  and 
then  taxed  the  land  between  that  and  Hale  Street  so  much 
per  foot.     Mr.  Odell  has  since  told  me  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Q.  Take  half  way  on  that  map  :  is  the  same  rule  followed 
there,  —  the  high  land,  the  low  land,  and  the  marsh  land 
assessed  at  the  same  price  per  foot  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  The  marsh  land  and  the  liigh  land  is  taxed 
right  along  the  same  price  per  foot  exactly. 

Q.     Is  that  the  case  right  through  the  whole  town? 

A.  I  understand  that  is  the  case  through  here  and  through 
here.  [Pointing  to  Farms  on  map.]  I  should  say  that  that 
land  was  taxed  at  about  the  same  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sohier.)  Comparing  one  piece  of  land  with 
another,  I  understand  you  to  state  that  you  do  not  believe 
the  summer  residents  are  assessed  too  high? 

A.     I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  natives  have  been  raised 
this  year  ? 

A.     I  should  say  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent. 

Q.     And  what  tax  did  the  natives  pay  last  year? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     Was  it  over  $o,000  ? 

A.     I  should  suppose  it  was. 

Q.     Will  you  swear  that  it  was? 

A.  Mo,  I  won't  swear  any  thing  about  it,  because  I  don't 
know. 

Q.     What  is  it  this  year  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  any  larger  than  it  was  last 
year? 

A.  I  suppose  it  is  considerably  larger  than  it  was  last 
year. 

Q.     I  am  speaking  of  the  tax,  not  the  valuation. 

A.     Oh !  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  how  that  is. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  it  makes  any  difference  to  a  man,  if  he 
pays  a  ten  dollar  tax-bill,  whether  he  is  assessed  one  valuation 
or  another  ? 

A.     I  think  it  does  make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Q.  You  think,  if  he  pays  SIO  either  way,  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference whether  he  pays  it  on  a  valuation  of  '$15  or  $12.60? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  all  this  rise  that  ought  not 
to  have  come  has  been  in  native  property,  not  shore  property? 
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A.  I  don't  say  that  at  all.  I  say  that  the  rise  ought  not 
to  have  been  made  unless  it  was  made  right  through  the  town. 
If  the  rise  is  made  to  cover  one  part  of  the  town,  and  not 
another,  I  think  it  is  unjust. 

Q.  You  stated,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  Beverly  Farms 
was  worth  about  $800,000  in  1870  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     In  1885, you  said  it  was  worth  84,000,000,  didn't  you? 

A.     That  is,  in  round  numbers  —  yes. 

Q.  Then,  in  fifteen  years  it  had  increased  from  -$800,000 
up  to  $4,000,000,  had  it  not? 

A.     Apparently. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  had  gone  up  five  times  in  value  in  fifteen 
years,  do  you  think  that  it  is  very  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
it  will  keep  rising  ? 

A.  I  do,  when  the  value  of  property  has  actually  fallen 
during  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  any  sales  that  have  been  made  which 
prove  that? 

A.  I  have  told  you  that  I  tried  to  sell  some  property.  I 
don't  think  that  there  was  a  single  sale  made  last  summer  of 
property  at  the  Farms.  I  don't  think  that  any  thing  like  the 
prices  which  have  been  named  here  could  have  been  got. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  houses  were  built  at  the 
Farms  last  year  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  know.  I  know  there  were  a  good  many 
houses  vacant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mrs.  Woodbury's  land  was  bonded 
for  $20,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  they  wouldn't  ttike  it.  That  was  a  regu- 
lar blackmailing  scheme.  They  bonded  the  land,  and  said 
they  were  going  to  put  up  a  hotel  there. 

Q.     Do  you  know  that? 

A.     That  is  the  general  belief  down  our  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  new  property  there  was  at 
the  Farms  this  year?  I  mean,  new  houses  for  people  who 
paid  no  personal  tax  there  whatever  last  year? 
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A.  I  don't  understand  your  question.  "  How  much  new 
property  ?  " 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.     1  don't  know  of  one  that  moved  down  theie  —  no. 

Q.     I  am  speaking  of  new  houses. 

A.  There  were  some  in  process  of  construction  last  year. 
I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  thing  done  there  since. 

Q.     Do  you  know  how  many  ? 

A.     No,  I  don't. 

Q.     About  fourteen  ? 

A.     I  should  think  that  was  large. 

Q,  If  you  will  take  this  list,  perhaps  that  will  assist  us. 
Tell   me,  if  you  please,  which   was  not   finished  that  was 


A.     Charles  E.  Hubbard,  Henry  P.  Kidder,  George  Dexter. 

Mr.  SoHiER.  Mr.  Kidder's  house  was  taxed  as  unfinished 
last  year.  I  believe  neither  George  Dexter  nor  Mr.  Hubbard 
was  taxed  at  all  last  year,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  Witness.  I  think  one  of  the  Hubbards  was  taxed 
last  year.  Pretty  much  all  of  the  houses  on  this  list  were 
taxed  as  unfinished  last  year,  —  taxed,  for  the  greater  part. 
I  don't  see  any  of  these  that  were  not  substantially  completed 
last  year. 

Q.     Were  they  taxed  last  year  ? 

A.     I  think  they  were  taxed  as  unfinished  buildings. 

Mr.  SOHIER.  I  only  put  this  in  to  show  a  total  valuation 
of  about  $1,120,900  of  new  property,  where  the  persons  were 
not  taxed  there  last  year :  that  is  all. 

The  Witness.  That  includes,  you  know,  one  million  dol- 
lars of  Mr.  Lothrop's  personal  tax. 

Q.     How  did  that  happen  ? 

A.     I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Mr.  Lothrop  is  taxed  one  million  dollars  more  this 
year  than  last  year,  is  he  ? 

A.     As  trustee. 

Q.     As  trustee  for  whom  ? 

A.     I  don't  know.     I  suppose  he  is  trustee  for  Samuel 
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Hooper's  estate.  He  married  Miss  Hooper,  so  I  suppose  his 
wife  has  an  interest  in  it.  George  Dexter  was  taxed  last 
year  $5,900. 

Q.     Was  he  taxed  on  any  house  ? 

A.     I  should  say  that  he  was. 

Q.  Will  you  look  up  Mr.  Hubbard?  I  believe  you  said 
you  thought  he  was  taxed  last  year  ? 

A.  I  said  I  thought  his  house  was  building  last  year :  I 
don't  know  wh*ether  he  was  taxed,  or  not.  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  taxed. 

Q.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  water  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Farms  about  1870:  was  not  that  what  you 
said? 

A.  I  think  it  was  introduced  into  the  town  of  Beverly  in 
'69  and  70. 

Q.     And  into  the  Farms  in  '71  ? 

A.    About  '71. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  valuation  of  the  Farms  then  was 
$800,000  ? 

A.     About  that. 

Q.  And  then  you  say  it  cost  how  much  to  put  the  water 
into  the  Farms? 

A.  The  figures  are  very  hard  to  get  at,  because  it  includes 
all  the  outlying  portions  of  the  town,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out.  Mr.  Norman  laid  13J  miles  of  pipe  for  $100,000.  It 
would  only  take  4i  miles  of  that  pipe  to  come  down  to  the 
Farms ;  but  besides  that,  there  was  great  expense  for  grading 
the  streets.  I  should  think,  if  I  called  $120,000  the  expense 
of  carrying  the  water  to  the  Farms,  it  would  be  a  liberal 
allowance.  Of  course,  in  laying  the  pipes  to  the  Farms,  they 
had  to  go  through  the  business  district  at  the  Cove,  which 
would  have  had  to  have  the  water  anyway.  I  have  included 
that  in  my  estimate,  although  I  think  something  ought  to 
have  been  taken  off  for  that. 

'  Q.  How  about  the  independent  supply?  For  whose 
benefit  was  that  put  in  ? 

A.     The  benefit  of  the  whole  town. 
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Q.     Who  applied  for  it  ? 

A.  The  Board  of  Selectmen.  I  believe  they  applied  as 
citizens,  not  as  selectmen. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Lothrop  testified  last 
year? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  was  not.  I  was  away  that  day,  if  I  recol- 
lect right. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  town,  and 
said  he  could  not  get  any  water-supply  at  his  ht)use  ? 

A.     I  do,  yes. 

Q.  Were  there  not  comj»laints  from  people  living  on  the 
high  land  that  they  could  not  get  any  water? 

A.     Pretty  much  unanimous. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Morse  say  there  was  water  enough  for  all 
the  people  in  the  town  except  the  people  living  on  the  high 
land  ? 

A.     I  dare  say  he  did. 

Q.     Didn't  you  say  so? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  said  so,  or  not.  I  think  it 
was  so. 

Q.     Was  it  not  a  fact? 

A.     It  was  a  fact. 

Q.  The  water  was  only  needed  for  the  people  living  on 
the  high  land  at  Beverly  Farms? 

A.  It  was  only  needed  in  one  place,  but  the  people  had 
to  scrimp  down  at  our  end. 

Q.  That  was  in  order  to  get  water  to  the  people  on  the 
high  land? 

A.  Yery  probably.  It  may  have  been  because  there 
wasn't  water  enough  in  the  pond.  I  know  they  complained 
that  the  lake  was  very  low.  It  used  to  be  said  in  the  paper 
nearly  every  day  that  Salem  said  we  used  too  much  water. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  independent  water-supply  was 
only  needed  for  the  people  on  the  high  land,  the  summer 
residents  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  only  needed  by  them  ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Baker  demonstrated  at  the  meeting  that  was  held,  it  would 
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be  a  saving  of  expense.  Mr.  Baker  stated  at  that  time,  and 
he  brought  forward  figures  to  prove  his  statement  at  town- 
meeting,  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  town  to  cut  away 
from  Salem,  and  have  an  independent  water-supply :  that  we 
could  get  a  supply  at  less  expense  than  the  price  we  then 
paid  Salem ;  and  that  Salem  was  going  to  raise  its  rate  upon 
us.  The  whole  meeting  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
cheaper,  except  Mr.  S.  A.  Fuller,  who  got  up  and  spoke  on 
the  opposite  side.  He  said  we  ought  not  to  cut  away  from 
Salem,  but  he  was  laughed  down  ;  and  if  I  know  any  thing 
about  the  sentiment  of  the  people  expressed  in  the  town- 
meeting,  the  townspeople  went  into  it  and  voted  for  it,  not 
because  it  would  be  a  special  benefit  to  the  people  in  the 
Farms,  but  because  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  it 
would  benefit  the  whole  town  to  have  an  independent  sup- 
ply, that  it  was  going  to  cost  less,  and  they  would  have  a 
more  satisfactory  supply.  And  then  it  was  brought  out 
very  strongly  that  the  supply  from  Salem  would  be  inade- 
quate in  case  of  fire ;  but  if  we  had  this  independent  supply, 
we  would  have  the  Salem  supply,  which  we  could  tap  in  case 
of  any  emergency  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  It  was  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Farms,  —  there  is  no  question  about  that, 
—  but  it  was  an  equal  benefit  to  the  town.  That  was  the 
argument  used  at  the  town-meeting. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  town  would  ever  have  thought 
of  obtaining  an  independent  supply  had  it  not  been  for  the 
complaints  of  p»iople  living  on  the  high  land? 

A.     No :  perhaps  they  might  not  have  thought  of  it. 

Q.  The  Farms  people  had  a  meeting,  and  asked  the  town 
to  give  them  several  things,  didn't  they,  including  a  fire- 
engine  and  a  new  engine-house  ? 

A.     I  heard  they  did.     I  was  not  down  at  that  meeting. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  that  there  was  a  remonstrance  presented 
against  it  ? 
^A.     1  presented  a  remonstrance. 

Q.  Why  did  you  remonstrate  against  the  Farms  having 
a  new  engine-house  and  the  other  things  which  they  said 
they  wanted? 
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A.  Because,  with  a  town  as  overburdened  with  debt  as 
we  are  now,  I  don't  think  it  is  good  finance.  When  a  town 
has  the  heaviest  debt  of  any  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  it 
ought  not  to  go  to  any  such  expense.  If  I,  as  an  individual, 
were  as  heavily  in  debt  as  that,  I  would  save  my  money  to 
pay  my  debts,  and  not  furnish  a  fire-engine  or  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  I  said  they  had  wanted  a  fire-apparatus  at  the 
Farms  every  minute  for  fifteen  years  just  as  much  as  they 
did  then ;  and  I  did  not  believe  that  the  town  ought  to  go 
to  that  expense  for  any  outlying  district,  for  itself,  or  for 
anybody  else,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  same  objection  to  an  increase  of 
the  water-debt  by  8150,000  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  because  I  believed  it  was  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy to  put  in  an  independent  supply.  We  were  paying  a 
great  deal  more  to  Salem  every  year  than  the  interest  of 
that  sum  would  come  to.  The  credit  of  the  town  is  very 
good,  because  we  have  this  large  reserve.  We  can  fund  our 
bonds  at  four  per  cent,  and  get  a  premium  when  we  sell 
them.  I  believed  it  was  better  economy  to  put  out  $150,000, 
and  pa}^  four  per  cent  upon  it,  than  to  pay  Salem  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  supplying  us  with  water. 
I  believed  it  was  sound  finance  to  do  it. 

Q.  The  fire-engine  was  petitioned  for  by  the-  permanent 
residents  of  the  Farms,  wasn't  it  ? 

A.     I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  The  remonstrance  which  you  presented  was  from  the 
summer  residents  ? 

A.  Summer  residents  in  your  sense  of  the  term.  I  don't 
remember  the  number ;  but  I  think  that  a  good  many  of 
those  people  were  people  who  paid  taxes  on  both  personal 
and  real  estate,  and  voted  down  there.  I  don't  really  re- 
member who  signed  it.  I  think  Mr.  C.  W.  Loring  signed  at 
the  end. 

Q.     Mr.  Henry  Parkman  signed  it,  didn't  he  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Henry  Parkman.     Yes :  that  is  my  signature. 
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The  Witness.  I  think  he  agreed  with  me  that  it  would 
be  a  very  foolish  expenditure. 

Q.  Was  not  one  of  the  grievances  presented  here  last 
year  as  a  cause  for  the  division  of  the  town,  that  the  people 
at  Beverly  Farms  did  not  have  proper  fire-apparatus?  and 
they  had  about  thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  property  of  the 
town,  I  think  you  said,  which  could  be  destroyed  by  fire  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  said  that.  As  far  as  my  own  views 
went,  when  I  testified  here  last  year,  I  said  that  I  did  not 
consider  that  we  came  here  to  try  the  case  on  any  trifling 
matters  of  complaint.  I  said  we  came  up  here  on  broad, 
general  principles,  not  on  little,  fault-finding,  petty  matters 
of  that  kind.  I  opposed  the  application  for  fire-apparatus 
at  the  Farms,  because  I  did  not  think  that  the  town,  with 
such  a  debt  on  it,  should  go  to  such  an  expense  at  the  Farms 
or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  They  asked  for  several  things,  didn't  they,  and  among 
them  new  hydrants  ? 

A.     I  think  they  did. 

Q.  Have  they  not  had  a  fire-alarm  put  in  there  this  year 
for  them  ? 

A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  heard  that  they  did  ;  and 
I  heard  that,  on  the  only  occasion  when  there  was  a  fire,  it 
did  not  work. 

Q.     Have  you.  seen  the  expenses  of  the  Farms  this  year? 

A.     I  have  not. 

Q.     Didn't  you  testify  what  they  were  a  few  moments  ago  ? 

A.  I  testified  what  I  estimated  the  running  expenses  of 
the  town  were. 

Mr.  SoHiER.  There  was  an  expenditure  of  i900  for  a  fire- 
alarm,  as  I  see  by  the  report ;  so  I  suppose  they  got  some- 
thing. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Williams  been  down  to  Beverly  to  attend  the 
town-meetings  the  past  year? 

'  J..  I  can't  say.  I  have  not  attended  any  meeting  with 
him.  My  impression  is,  that  he  has  been  down  within  two 
or  three  weeks. 
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Q.     Have  you  seen  him  there  ? 

A.  He  has  been  down  within  three  weeks.  I  have  been 
in  the  train  with  him  twice. 

Q.     You  don't  know  of  his  being  there  in  the  summer? 

A.  I  don't  know.  —  "  In  the  summer  ?  "  —  Mr.  Williams 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe,  so  I  shouldn't  suppose  he  did. 

Q.  Is  not  the  seashore  on  the  easterly  part  of  the  line 
more  fashionable  than  that  on  the  Beverly  side  ? 

A.  I  think  a  certain  part  of  it  is,  and  a  certain  part  of  it 
is  not.  That  is,  I  think  if  you  take  Hospital  Point,  it  is  just 
as  fashionable  as  any  place.  I  know  Mr.  John  F.  Andrew, 
who  was  candidate  for  governor  last  year,  went  there  to  live, 
and  said  he  would  not  live  anywhere  else  on  the  coast. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  prefer  one  locality,  and  a 
great  many  the  other. 

Q.     What  was  that  county  commissioners'  job"? 

A.     That  was  altering  Hale  Street  at  Pride's  Crossing. 

Q.     What  did  that  cost  ? 

A.  It  cost  about  -$4,500  last  year,  and  about  '$1,100  this 
year,  I  think.     I  have  not  any  figures  before  me. 

Q.     That  is  down  at  the  Farms  ? 

A.  That  is  down  at  the  Farms.  There  was  a  slant  cross- 
ing of  the  road,  and  they  made  it  a  straight  crossing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  a  complaint  made  to  the 
county  commissioners  this  year  from  the  Farms  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  West  Street  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  that  was  a  complaint  from  the 
Farms.  That  was  a  complaint  from  the  other  part  of  the 
town,  as  far  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  people  residing  at  the  Farms 
signed  it? 

A.  I  know  that  one  man  residing  at  the  Farms  told  me 
that  he  would  rather  cut  off  his  right  hand  than  sign  that 
petition  if  he  had  known  what  it  meant. 

Q.     Still,  the  people  at  the  Farms  did  sign  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  they  thought  another  part  of  the 
street  was  to  be  widened. 
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Q.     Did  not  foity-three  sign  it? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  never  knew  any  thing  about  the 
petition  except  what  that  man  told  me.  I  know  the  people 
at  the  Farms  were  disgusted  with  the  action  of  the  Selectmen 
before  the  county  commissioners. 

Q.     Is  that  not  a  county  road  ? 

A.  It  must  be,  if  the  county  commissioners  have  juris- 
diction over  it. 

Q.  The  county  commissioners  have  to  decide  what  shall 
be  done  in  that  matter? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  they  do.  The  selectmen  were  the  only  men 
in  favor  of  the  measure  when  they  came  to  go  before  the 
county  commissioners.  I  heard  there  was  not  a  resident  at 
the  Farms  who  wanted  it  done. 

Q.  Did  not  one  of  the  residents  at  the  Farms  say  he  had 
to  put  his  grand-daughter  over  the  fence  in  order  to  prevent 
her  being  run  over  by  the  summer  residents  ? 

A.     I  was  not  at  the  hearing. 

Q.     I  thought  you  said  you  were  at  the  hearing  ? 

A.  I  said  they  remonstrated  at  the  hearing.  They  had 
legal  counsel,  Mr.  Solomon  Lincoln. 

Q.     Who  employed  counsel  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  who  it  was;  I  think  it  was  the  general 
body  of  people  down  there. 

Q.     Did  not  Mr.  Haven  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  one  of  them,  without  doubt.  He 
objected  very  much.  They  cut  down  a  fine  row  of  shade- 
trees  in  front  of  his  place. 

Q.  Did  not  the  summer  residents  come  in  there  and  oppose 
it? 

A.     They  did.     It  was  unanimous  opposition. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  forty-three  signers  came  up  to 
the  hearing  to  say  that  they  wanted  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  they  did.  What  I  was  given  to 
utiderstand  was  —  I  was  down  to  the  Farms  the  other  even- 
ing, and  a  good  many  men  said  they  signed  the  petition,  and 
a  good  many  said  they  had  no  idea  what  they  signed.     Mr. 
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John  Henry  Woodbury,  who  was  a  selectman  elected  by  the 
town  from  the  Farms,  was  in  favor  of  it ;  but  I  don't  know 
any  other  resident  of  the  Farms  who  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  There  was  another  man  nomi- 
nated by  the  Farms  people  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir.     He  was  nominated  b}'  the  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sohier.)  Was  not  Mr.  Woodbury  nominated 
by  the  Farms  caucus  ? 

A.     He  was  not. 

Q.     Didn't  he  have  fifty-six  votes  at  the  caucus  ? 

A.  I  was  not  at  the  caucus.  I  don't  know  how  many  he 
did  have.     I  don't  believe  he  did,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  Farms  people  voted 
for  him  ? 

A.  I  suppose  there  were  some  of  the  Farms  people  voted 
for  him,  but  I  know  he  was  not  the  nominee.  I  know  we 
were  not  pleased  to  have  him  there.  I  do  not  mean  to  cast 
any  slur  on  Mr.  Woodbury,  because  he  is  an  admirable  gentle- 
man in  many  ways.  I  know  he  was  not  our  nominee.  He 
was  not  the  man  I  voted  for  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  Was  he  not  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Division,  last  year? 

A.     That  is  just  the  reason: 

Q.     Was  he  not  a  witness  liere  last  year? 

A.     Yes,  he  was. 

Q.     In  favor  of  division,  I  mean,  of  course  ? 

A.     He  can  my  he  is  in  favor  of  division,  if  he  wants  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  He  is  not  one  of  the  petition- 
ers this  year  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  he  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sohier.)  How  many  votes  were  given  for 
Mr.  Watson,  who  got  the  nomination  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.     How  many  votes  did  the  Farms  people  give  him  ? 

A.  1  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  voted  for  him :  I  don't 
know  what  the  rest  did. 

Q,     Did  he  get  more  than  twenty-one  votes  ? 
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A.     I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.     I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  the  caucus  to  nominate  a  repre- 
sentative h'vst  year  to  the  Legislature  held  in  1886  ? 

A.     In  the  town  ? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  got  a  postal-card  that  there  was  going  to  be  one.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  town  Republican  Committee. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  town  Republican  Com- 
mittee ? 

A.     I  resigned  last  year. 

Q.     Who  elected  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  the  caucus.  I  got  a 
postal-card  saying  I  was  a  member.  I  said  I  was  too  busy 
to  attend  to  my  duties,  and  resigned.  That  is  all  there  was 
about  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  of  the  Farms  people  went 
down  to  that  caucus,  then  ? 

A.     To  the  Republican  caucus  ? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know  how  many  went  down.  I  think 
quite  a  number  went. 

Q.     About  forty  to  sixty  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell.  I  was  invited  to  go.  They  had  a 
barge  from  the  Farms. 

Q.     Was  it  not  a  stormy,  rainy  night  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

Q.     How  many  Republican  voters  are  there  in  the  town  ? 

A.  That  I  can't  tell  you.  It  depends  on  whether  it  is  an 
off  year  or  a  Presidential  year. 

Q.     Well,  take  a  Presidential  year? 

A.  Well,  you  may  say  the  Farms  is  a  pretty  solid  Repub- 
lican district.  There  isn't  much  Democracy  down  there.  If 
there  are  200  voters  in  the  Farms,  I  should  say  probably  190 
of  them  vote  the  Republican  ticket :  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Politics  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  question  of  division  ? 

A.     Politics  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Sohier.)     Would  not  fifty  or  sixty  be  about 
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a  fair  proportion  of  the  200  voters  to  go  to  the  town  in  a 
north-east  storm  to  vote  at  eight  o'clock  for  representatives  ? 

A.     It  depends  upon  who  they  are  voting  for. 

Q.     It  was  not  a  Presidential  year? 

A.  Well,  this  caucus  was  going  to  vote  for  candidates  for 
representatives,  this  question  was  coming  up,  and  tlie  Farms 
naturally  took  an  interest  in  it. 

Q.     When  they  take  an  interest,  they  can  go  ? 

A.     They  can  go,  but  they  have  to  hire  a  barge. 

Q.     Can  they  not  go  on  the  trains? 

A.  No,  sir,  they  cannot.  Tiie  trains  do  not  run  at  con- 
venient times. 

Q      Is  there  not  a  train  in  the  evening? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  they  would  get  there  too  late  to  throw  in 
their  ballots.  They  could  have  gone  up  at  half-past  five, 
and  lost  their  dinner  or  their  supper.  They  could  have  gone 
up  at  half-past  nine,  when  the  caucus  was  over. 

Q.     I  suppose  they  all  dine  late  ? 

A.  I  corrected  myself.  I  dine  late,  so  I  said  ''  dinner," 
quite  naturally.     I  do  not  get  home  until 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  As  to  that  remonstrance  which 
was  presented  to  you  with  Mr.  Parkman's  name  upon  it, — 
what  was  that  a  remonstrance  against? 

A.  It  was  against  the  expense.  It  was  against  having 
a  new  fire-apparatus.  It  was  against  the  town,  with  such  a 
large  debt,  incurring  any  further  expense  at  present. 

Q.     What  was  contemplated  by  the  petition  ? 

A.  The  petition  contemplated  the  building  of  an  engine- 
house,  and  all  the  fixtures  equally  good  as  the  building  up 
in  Beverly. 

Q.     Any  thing  else  ? 

A.  I  will  say,  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  that, 
if  that  was  followed  out,  the  building  up  in  Beverly  has  a 
pool-table,  and  every  thing  else  that  is  convenient  for  a  club ; 
and,  if  that  petition  was  followed  out,  the  town  would  have 
to  give  them  a  pool-table,  and  every  thing  else,  fixtures  and 
furniture,  equally  good  as  that  in  Beverly.  It  was  an  ex- 
travagant thing,  and  it  was  remonstrated  against  on  account 
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of  the  expense.  They  asked  also  for  liydrants,  which  they 
wanted  sliould  be  located  at  the  Farms.  They  also  asked  for 
the  widening  of  Hart  Street  up  towards  Wenhani,  where  it  is 
narrow.  I  did  not  consider  that  a  reasonable  expense.  That 
is  a  country  road  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  needs  to  be  only 
wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to  pass.  A  great  many  people 
think  it  ought  to  be  wide  enough  for  three. 

Q.     Was  there  any  thing  else  that  you  recall? 

A.     I  don't  remember  of  any  tiling. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  there  were  additional  street-liglits 
asked  for? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  tiie  remonstrance  was  against  the 
petition  as  a  whole? 

A.  The  remonstrance  was  against  the  engine-house,  as  I 
understand  it.     I  don't  remember. 

jMr.  MoULTON  at  this  point  read  the  remonstrance  referred 
to,  as  follows  :  — 

To  the  Town  of  Becerhj : 

The  siibseril)ers,  hoiischoidci'S  and  tax-payers  of  that  part  of 
tlie  town  of  Beverly  known  as  licverly  Farms,  voters  and  uoii- 
voters,  living  lliere  a  givatcr  or  less  portion  of  the  year,  respect- 
fully remonstrate  against  tlie  purchase  of  a  steam  tire-engine  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  engine-house  at  lieverly  Faruis,  as  an  uniie- 
cessary  and  extravagant  expenditure  for  protection  against  fire. 

Tliey  also  protest  against  the  widening  of  Hart  Street  as  wliolly 
uncalled  for,  its  width  l)oing  ample  for  all  the  travel  on  it. 

Bkveklv  Farms,  May  ir>,  '86. 

THORNTON  K    LOTIIKOP.  HENRY  PARKMAX. 

S.   R.^RTLEir.  W.  W.  VAI  (iHAN,  by  W.  S.  Attt. 

C.   H.   DALTON.  E.   A.   ROARDMAN. 

EUGENE  V.   R.  THAYER.  FREDERIC   DEXTER. 

JOHN  T.   MORSE.  FRANKLIN   HAVEN. 

F.  GORDON  DEXTER.  FRANCIS  BARTLETT. 

E.  B.   HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  PROCTOR. 

'JOHN  L    GARDNER.  HALL  CURTIS. 

W.   B.  SEWALE.  R.   H     FITZ 

W.  (J.   SALTONSTALL.  ALEXANDER  COCHRANE. 
C.  W.  LORING. 
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'  Mr.  MouLTON.  N'o  natives  signed  it.  I  mean,  no  one 
who  lives  there  as  a  permanent  resident  all  the  year  round. 

The  Witness.  I  see  Mr.  C.  W.  Loring's  name  there. 
He  lives  there  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  In  reference  to  this  Hart  Street, 
had  there  been  any  efforts  to  get  it  widened  before,  do  you 
know? 

A,     That  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  earlier  part  of  your  testimony,  do 
you  recall  what  you  testified  yesterday  with  reference  to  the 
valuation  of  the  property  of  these  summer  residents? 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  said  that  for  the  fine  locations,  the 
fine  spots,  the  valuation  was  not  too  high,  if  I  recollect 
right. 

Q.  How  does  the  valuation  of  property  on  the  Beverly 
Farms  side,  the  shore  property,  compare  with  the  valuation 
of  the  shore  property  on  the  other  side  of  the  line? 

A.  I  think  that  similar  lands  are  rated  lower  in  the  old 
town'  than  in  our  part  of  the  town  —  similar  property. 

Q.     As  to  value  —  which  has  the  greater  value  ? 

Mr.  SoeiER.  I  do  not  want  to  renew  my  whole  cross- 
examination.     I  was  attempting  to  show  sales. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  get  a  little  information  before 
this  committee.  I  shall  be  very  brief  about  it.  I  have  only 
one  or  two  questions  to  ask.  I  want  to  have  the  testimony 
of  the  witness  set  right  on  this  question.  My  question  was 
as  to  the  actual  value  of  the  property  on  the  Beverly  Farms 
side  compared  with  the  shore  property  in  tlie  old  town  of 
Beverly,  in  your  opinion. 

]Mr.  MouLTON.  I  understand  that  this  witness  has  given 
every  fact  that  is  within  his  knowledge,  and  he  has  also 
given  his  opinion  upon  this  question  at  great  length  both 
yesterday  and  to-day.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  go 
over  it  anew.  I  think,  as  Mr.  Sohier  suggests,  that  we  may 
have  to  go  over  the  cross-examination  again. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  simply  want  to  show  the  value  on  the 
Beverly  Farms  side  as  compared  with  the  value  of  land  on 
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the  Beverly  side.     Whether  or  not  the  (development  has  been 
on  the  Beverly  Farms  side,  or  on  the  other  side  ? 

A.  I  think  the  development  of  late  years  has  been  up 
towards  the  old  town,  not  so  much  at  the  Farms,  Take  the 
old  Burgess  place,  that  I  have  just  spoken  of.  There  were 
sales  made  there  last  summer,  but  those  are  tlie  only  sales  of 
shore  property  that  I  know  of  made  last  year.  I  believe 
tliat  the  sales  at  Beverly  Farms  have  been  falling  off  for  the 
last  year  or  two,  for  the  simple  reason  that  houses  remain 
unrented,  and  the  houses  that  were  rented,  rented  for  fifty 
per  cent  less  than  before,  and  there  was  no  market  for  land; 
while  on  the  other  side,  there  was  no  such  depreciation. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  Grover  estate,  and  stated  that 
tliere  was  a  reason  why  it  was  enhanced  in  value  :  what  was 
that  reason  ? 

A.  ]\Ir.  Grover  bought  that  piece  of  land,  part  of  whicli 
was  ui)land,  the  rest  salt  meadow ;  and  he  filled  in  the  salt 
meadow. 

Q.  The  subject  of  the  sale  of  the  Powell  Mason  estate 
was  introduced  :  whether  or  not  there  were  houses  and  build- 
ings upon  that  estate  when  it  was  sold  ? 

A.  It  was  just  as  it  is  now.  He  has  improved  the  house 
inside. 

Q.     Wliat  is  the  character  of  the  house  and  barn? 

A.  Well,  they  are  old-fashioned,  the  house  and  barn : 
they  are  not  modern,  but  it  is  a  nice  house  and  a  nice  barn. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  house  and 
barn  ? 

A.     I  have  not. 

Q.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Kidder  estate :  has 
that  ever  been  occupied  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  has  been  for  sale  a  year  and  a  half.  It 
was  never  wholly  finished. 

Q.     It  is  in  the  market  to-day? 
,  A.     It  is  in  the  market  to-day  for  about  half  what  it  cost ; 
and  no  purchasers,  so  far  as  I  know.    I  think  they  would  sell 
the  whole  thing,  including  the  house,  which  cost  $200,000, 
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for  what  they  gave  for  the  land.  Anyway,  I  know  it  is  for 
sale  at  a  great  reduction. 

Q.  (By  a  member  of  the  committee.)  That  is  a  very 
large  house? 

A.     Jt  is  an  enormous  house. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Williams.)     Mr.  Kidder  is  dead? 

A.     Mr.  Kidder  is  dead. 

Q.  The  Hooper  estate  was  referred  to  as  having  been  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Lothrop :  how  does  the  Hooper  estate  stand 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Lothrop's  house? 

A.  I  think  that  Mr.  Lothrop  was  given  by  Mr.  Hooper  a 
part  of  his  land  to  build  on.  So  far  as  the  view  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Lothrop's  house  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  water.  As 
I  understand  it,  it  was  almost  essential  that  Mr.  Lothrop 
should  own  the  Hooper  estate. 

Q.  If  any  one  had  improved  that  estate  of  Mr.  Hooper, 
what  effect  would  it  have  had  on  the  value  of  Mr.  Lothrop's 
estate  ? 

A.     Cut  it  down  greatly. 

Q.  In  order  to  protect  the  value  of  his  own  estate,  it  was 
absolutely  essential  for  him  to  purchase  the  Hoo[)er  estate? 

A.     Or  sell  his ;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  regarding  those  persons  who  are  constantly 
referred  to  as  summer  residents  as  distinguished  from  na- 
tives: are  there  any  of  those  summer  residents  who  pay  their 
taxes,  and  vote  there  ? 

A.  There  are  several  of  them  who  pay  their  taxes,  and 
vote  there,  and  spend  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  tax  that  the  permanent 
residents  pay  there,  as  compared  with  the  non-residents? 
Have  you  made  any  comparison  ? 

A.     I  have  not  made  a  comparison. 

Q.  How  many  houses  which  had  been  occupied  by  sum- 
mer residents  were  vacant  last  year? 

A.  Mr.  Meredith  told  me  he  had  a  list  of  sixteen  in  the 
summer;  and  two  of  those,  I  know,  were  subsequentl}*  let. 
I  don't  think  there  were  more  than  three  or  four  that  were 
let.     I  know  there  were  a  good  many  that  were  ^hut  up. 
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Q.     Have  you  ever  been  counsel  for  the  town  of  Beverly? 

A.     On  one  occasion. 

Q.     What  was  that  occasion  ? 

A.  That  was  on  the  occasion  of  getting  the  bill  through 
to  put  in  water-works  independent  of  Saleni. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  letters  being  presented  to  the 
selectmen  by  residents  on  the  high  land,  asking  for  an  in- 
creased water-supply,  or  an  independent  supply? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Baker  suergested  that  those  people 
should  write  letters  making  their  wants  known. 

Q.     To  whom  did  he  make  that  suggestion  ? 

A.     He  made  the  suggestion  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  of  the  summer  residents  to  send  such 
communications? 

A.     I  suggested  that  it  was  a  proper  thing  for  them  to  do. 

Q.  And  subsequently  the  town  voted  to  procure  an  inde- 
pendent water-supply  ? 

A.     They  did  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  remonstrance  presented  at  the 
last  spring-meeting,  after  the  decision  of  this  question  by  the 
Legislature,  relative  to  this  independent  water-supply? 

A.     I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting. 

Q.     Do  you  know  any  thing  about  it? 

.4  I  saw  a  report  of  the  meeting  in  the  Beverly  paper, 
and  I  have  talked  with  people  about  it. 

Q      What  was  the  pui-port  of  the  remonstrance? 

A.  The  purport  of  the  remonstrance  was,  that  as  the  in- 
dependent supply  was  to  be  put  in  for  the  benefit  of  Beverly 
Farms,  if  the  people  remonstrated  against  it,  as  no  expense 
had  been  put  in,  they  should  take  the  back  track. 

Q.     What  action  was  taken  by  the  town? 

A.  They  voted  to  put  in  the  supply.  •  They  voted  not  to 
reconsider  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Edwin  Foster  stated  at  that 
,  meeting  that  the  Beverl}^  Farms  people  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed about  this  matter  of  a  water-supply,  as  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  town  ? 
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A.  I  (lid  not  hear  that  statement.  I  was  not  present  at 
the  meeting.  This  is  all  mere  hearsay  testimony  about  that 
meeting. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  read  from  the  report  of  that  meeting 
in  "  The  Beverly  Citizen  :  "  — 

"  Mr.  Edwin  Foster  hoped  the  Farms  poofjlc  would  not  be 
worried,  and  think  that  the  town  had  gone  to  all  that  expense  to 
benefit  them,  solely  ;  that  Beverly  had  undertaken  it  as  an  invest- 
ment." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  If  it  is  a  fact  tliat  there  have 
been  more  sales  of  shore  land  on  the  Beverly  side  of  the 
line  than  on  the  Farms  side,  is  it  not  because  there  is  no 
land  for  sale  on  the  Farms  side  on  the  water? 

A.     No,  sir  :  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  shore  land  for  sale  there,  or  has  there 
been  for  a  few  years  past? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  quite  an  amount  in  the  Paine 
place.     I  understand  there  is  land  for  sale  there. 

Q.     At  what  price? 

A.  I  don't  know  the  price.  I  never  inquired.  The  land 
that  I  have  the  sale  of  is  very  near  there,  but  not  directly  on 
the  shore :  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Paine  has  land  for  sale. 

Q.  You  will  perhaps  see,  by  the  note  I  hand  you,  that  Mr. 
Paine's  land  is  not  for  sale. 

(The  witness  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paine,  in  wliich  he 
stated  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  his  land  was 
for  sale.) 

The  Witness.     I  don't  suppose  all  his  land  is  for  sale. 

Q.     How  much  has  he  got? 

A.  He  has  got  a  large  piece  —  what  they  call  the  "  pear- 
orchard."     Mr.  Sclilesinger  has  got  two  houses  — 

Q.     How  large  is  the  lot  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you  the  acreage.  I  should  suppose  it  was 
five  or  six  acres.  Mr.  Schlesinger,  next  door,  has  two  houses 
on  a  piece  that  is  not  quarter  the  size. 

Q.     The  real  fact  about  it  is,  that  there  has  been  some  land 
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which  has  been  for  sale  in  what  you  term  the  old  part  of 
Beverly,  and  none  in  the  Farms  on  the  shore.  Is  not  that 
so? 

A.     No,  the  fact  is  not  that  way. 

Q.  Has  tliere  been  any  land  for  sale  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  other  than  that  you  have  mentioned? 

A.  I  always  understood  that  Mr.  William  Paine  was 
willing  to  sell  the  lot  between  his  house  and  Mr.  Gardner's. 

Q.     But  there  has  been  no  sale? 

A.     There  has  been  no  sale. 

Q.     Do  you  know  at  what  price  he  holds  his  land  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  With  reference  to  this  matter 
of  land  being  for  sale,  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Robert 
Paine  has  any  land  for  sale? 

A.     That  is  the  one  we  have  just  read  a  letter  from. 

Q.     I  thought  that  was  William. 

A.     No:  William  has  land  for  sale  near  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MouLTON.)  Your  idea  is,  that  there  is  no 
market  for  land  at  Beverly  Farms,  and  you  have  no  other 
reason  for  holding  that  opinion  than  you  have  stated  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  1  have  !  I  have  said  that  one  reason  was,  that 
houses  did  not  let  well  there  ;  and  another  was,  that  you  can- 
not sell  hind.  A  third  one  is,  that  nearly  all  the  experts  — 
all  the  brokers  —  say  that  we  have  got  on  the  eiib  tide.  Mr. 
Meredith,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  Walter  Burgess,  all 
express  that  opinion. 

Q.     Are  they  men  who  own  land  at  the  Farms? 

A.  No,  but  they  are  the  onl}-  brokers  that  I  know  who  do 
any  business  there. 

Q.     Do  they  own  any  land  there  themselves  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  one  of  them  owns  a  foot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams)  With  reference  to  Mr.  Robert 
Paine,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  he  has  not  two  lots,  on  one  of 
which  he  is  building,  and  the  other  is  for  sale  ? 

-1.  lie  certainly  has  two  lots.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
is  building,  or  not.  I  can't  say  he  is.  If  he  is,  it  is  unbe- 
known to  me. 
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Q.  With  reference  to  the  Wheelwright  estate,  do  you 
know  that  his  hind  is  in  the  market? 

A.  I  understand  Mr.  Wheel w]-ight  is  willing  to  sell  part 
of  his  estate.  It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Monlton,  that  there  is 
another  piece  of  land  for  sale  on  West  Beach,  —  the  Preston 
I)lace,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Haven. 

Q.  Mr.  Sohier  referred  to  the  valnation  per  capita^  and 
said  that  the  valuation  per  capita  of  the  people  residing  at 
Beverly  Farms  wonld  undoubtedly  be  larger  than  that  of  tlie 
people  in  the  old  town.  Can  you  tell  the  amonnt  of  debt 
per  capita  of  the  people  of  the  old  town  as  compared  with 
the  Beverly  Farms  residents? 

A.  Tiie  amount  of  debt  pir  capita  wonld  be  considerably 
more. 

Q.  (By  the  Chahi.man.)  Whether  or  not  (lie  rate  of 
fire-insurance  is  the  same  at  the  Farms  as  it  is  in  the  old 
town  on  the  same  class  of  property? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  the  rate  of  fire-insurance  is  in  the 
old  town.  The  rate  of  fire-insurance  at  the  Farms  is  rather 
high.  That  is,  the  risk  is  greater.  I  imagine  that  is  always 
the  case  with  suburban  property.  It  is  rated  as  suburban 
property.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood,  so  that  the  rate  is 
rather  high.  Then,  it  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
woods  adjacent,  which  aie  liable  to  take  fire  from  sparks  from 
locomotives. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rate  is  the  same  in  both 
parts  of  the  town  for  the  same  class  of  property? 

A.     I  can't  say. 

Q.  (By  a  member  of  the  committee.)  How  long  has  this 
agitation  been  going  on  ? 

^4.     It  began  before  I  was  born,  as  far  as  I  understand  it. 

(Adjourned  to  Friday,  at  10  o'clock.) 


FOURTH    HEARING. 


FisiDAY,  Feb.  4,  1SS7. 
The  cominiitee  met  at  10.15,  Senator  Kimball  presiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  STEPHEN  J.  CONNOLLY  (recalled). 

(J.  (By  Ml.  \YiLLiAMs.)  The  comparisons  that  were 
made  yesterday  in  reference  to  the  valuation  of  property  on 
tlie  two  sides  of  the  proposed  line  were  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  shore  projjerty  :  have  you  made  any  comparisons 
in  reference  to  the  villaj^e  property,  —  property  owned  by 
peoi)le  who  live  there  all  the  year  round? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  ma}'  state  them. 

.1.  The  first  one  I  took  for  comparison  is  a  small  piece  of 
land  owned  by  Eli  Hodgkins,  a  so-called  native  resident. 

Q.     (Hy  Mr.  Mvrick.)     Where  is  that? 

A.  It  is  on  Hale  Street,  Beverly  Farms.  This  year  the 
valuation  on  7,200  square  feet  of  land  was  $575,  or  nearly 
eight  cents  per  square  foot.  This  land,  I  might  say,  fronts 
on  Hale  Street  in  BeveYly  Farms;  and  it  has  just  as  good 
accommodations,  or,  at  least,  it  compares  favorably  with 
another  piece  of  land  situated  on  Hale  Street  in  the  Cove, 
on  the  Beverly  side  of  the  line,  owned  by  Richard  P. 
Thistle.  Mr.  Hodgkins's  land  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Beverly  Farms  railroad-station,  and  the  other  is  on 
'Hale  Street  in  Beverly  opposite  Horace  P.  Woodl)ury's  store, 
and  both  front  on  Hale  Street.  In  188G  the  land  of  Richard 
P.  Thistle,  14,000  square  feet,  was  taxed  for  $400.     In  1885 
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Eli  Hodgkins  was  taxed  for  $350,  and  in  1885  Richard  P. 
Thistle  was  taxed  for  $500.  In  1886  Eli  Hodgkins  was 
taxed  for  $575,  and  Richard  P.  Thistle  was  taxed  for  $400. 
In  other  words,  this  year,  in  the  case  on  the  Beverly  Farms 
side,  they  taxed  nearly  eight  cents  per  foot,  or  a  raise  of 
nearly  $225 ;  and  in  the  case  on  the  Beverly  side,  they  taxed 
$100  less  than  in  1885,  or  about  three  cents  per  foot.  No- 
body can  dispute  that  these  two  cases  compare  as  favorably 
with  each  other  as  any  two  which  could  be  found  anywhere. 
They  both  front  on  Hale  Street,  and  they  both  have  new 
houses  on  them. 

Q.     How  far  apart  are  they? 

A.     They  are  about,  I  sliould  say,  two  miles  and  a  half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  How  far  is  the  Tliistle  land 
from  Beverly  town  ? 

A.     I  should  judge  seven-eighths  of  a  mile. 

Q.     How  far  is  the  other  from  Beverly  town? 

A.     About  four  miles  and  a  half. 

Q.     If  you  have  any  other  instance,  you  can  give  it. 

A.  I  have  the  case  of  Alvin  Haskell.  His  property  is  in 
Beverly  Farms.  I  compare  tliat  with  the  land  of  Charles 
H.  Odell.  Alvin  Haskell's  land,  situated  at  Beverly  Farms, 
contains  two  acres,  23,173  square  feet:  the  valuation  is 
$3,800,  or  nearly  three  cents  per  sqnare  foot.  Charles  H. 
Odell,  land  situated  on  the  Beverly  side,  two  acres ;  valua- 
tion, $1,800,  or  nearly  two  and  three-fifths  cents  per  square 
foot.  I  make  this  comparison  first  to  show  that  the  land  is 
altogether  different,  as  far  as  valuation  is  concerned;  that  is, 
in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Haskell's  land  has  a  gravel-pit  upon  it, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  low  land.  I  don't  think  a  farmer 
would  take  it  almost  for  notliing ;  that  is,  as  far  as  using  it 
for  farming  purposes  is  concerned.  Mr.  Odell's  land  is  situ- 
ated in  Beverly,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  farm  land  in  town.  In  fact,  you  can  drive  by 
there  any  time  during  the  growing  season,  and  see  what  a 
splendid  crop  of  coin  or  some  sort  of  vegetables  is  growing 
upon  it.     His  land  is  taxed  two  and  three-fifths  cents  per 
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square  foot;  and  Mr.  Haskell's  land,  situated  at  Beverly 
Farms,  is  taxed  nearly  three  cents  per  square  foot. 

(^.     Whether  any  part  of  Mr.  Haskell's  land  is  swamp? 

A.  Yes,  it  is :  a  great  deal  of  it  is  swamp.  In  fact,  you 
might  call  it  nothing  but  a  swamp  and  a  gravel-pit. 

Q.     Go  on,  take  the  next  one. 

A.  I  next  take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Nehemiali  Preston.  Her 
land  is  situated  on  Hart  Street,  very  nearly  up  to  the  Wenham 
line.  I  compare  it  with  the  land  of  Charles  H.  Patch,  situ- 
ated on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Hull  Streets.  Mrs.  Nehemiah 
Preston  is  taxed  for  one  acre,  valued  at  81,000,  or  about  two 
and  one-fifth  cents  per  square  foot.  Charles  H.  Patch  is 
taxed  upon  three-quarters  of  an  acre  8100. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pinkkkton.)  Do  you  mean  6100  is  the 
total  valuation  ? 

A.  One  hundred  dollars  is  the  total  valuation  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Patch's  land,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Beverly  side ;  and  Mrs.  Preston's  land  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Beverly  Farms  side.  Those  are  in  a  different 
part  of  the  town  altogether.  I  jump  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  so  as  to  show  the  difference  in  the  valuations  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  town  on  either  side  of  the  division  line. 

^>.  (By  Mr.  Mykick.)  How  far  is  it  from  one  piece  of 
land  to  the  other  ? 

A.  1  should  say  about  half  a  mile,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  as  I  recollect.  Mrs.  Preston's  land  last  year 
was  taxed  for  8100,  or  about  -^-^^  cents  per  s:iuare  foot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stearns.)  i'ou  say  this  81,000  lot  was  as- 
sessed for  8100  last  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  land  is  almost  valueless  as  far  as  farm- 
iug  purposes  are  concerned.  It  has  upon  it  a  ledge,  and  that 
is  about  the  main  feature  of  the  property.  It  is  not  a  large 
piece  of  property.  It  is  rather  ledgy  and  hilly.  There  is  not 
much  of  a  market-garden  to  it.  In  the  other  case,  Mr.  Cliarles 
,H.  Patch's  land  is  very  excellent  tillage-land,  and  he  is  taxed 
on  8100  for  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  Mrs.  Preston,  on  the 
Beverly  Farms  side  of  the  division  line,  is  taxed  on  81,000  for 
one  acre. 
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Q.     (By  Mr.  Williams.)     Now  take  up  the  next  one. 

A.  I  next  compare  the  estate  of  George  T.  Larcom  with 
the  estate  of  David  Foster.  George  T.  Larcom  has  three 
acres,  9,580  square  feet  on  Hale  Street,  §9,800.  I  compare 
that  with  the  hind  of  David  Foster,  situated  upon  Ober 
Street,  one  and  one-half  acres,  S  1,500.  I  take  this  as  a  very 
good  parallel  case;  because  one  is  a  native  resident  of  Beverly, 
and  the  other  is  a  native  resident  of  Beverly  Farms,  and  they 
both  move  out  of  their  houses  in  the  summer  season,  and  let 
them  to  so-called  summer  residents.  One  is  equally  as  well 
situated  as  the  other,  iu  my  opinion,  as  far  as  the  seacoast  is 
concerned.  In  fact,  you  can  almost  throw  a  stone  from  either 
place  into  the  tide. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pinkertox.)  Supposing  you  wanted  to  buy 
the  house  of  Mr.  Larcom,  how  much  more  would  you  give 
for  it  than  for  the  other  house,  for  business  purposes? 

Mr.  WrLLiA:MS.     I  suppose  the  comparison  is  on  the  land  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  made  no  comparison  as  to  the 
houses. 

Mr.  PiNKERTOX.     For  the  land,  then. 

The  Witness.     For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  PiNKERTON.  For  an\' purpose  for  which  land  is  worth 
any  thing  in  that  place. 

A.  In  my  opinion,  I  would  give  no  more  for  ^L-.  Larcom's 
land  than  I  would  for  Mr.  Foster's  land. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Now,  state  the  valuation  in 
1885  and  1886. 

A.  The  valuation  of  George  T.  Larcom's  land  for  1886, 
three  acres,  9,580  square  feet,  is  89,800;  and  the  valuation 
of  the  Foster  land  in  1886,  one  and  ojie-half  acres,  is  -§1,500. 

Q.     In  1885? 

A.  In  1885  George  T.  Larcom's  land,  two  and  three- 
quarters  acres,  was  taxed  for  §3,000  ;  and  the  land  of  David 
Foster  the  same  year,  one  and  one-half  acres,  was  taxed  at 
$1,000. 

Q.  In  3-our  comparisons,  please  give  the  valuation  in  1885 
first,  and  then  the  valuation  for  1886,  so  the  difference  can 
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be    made    by   addition    rather   than   by    subtraction.      Give 
another  instance  if  yon  have  one. 

A.  I  compare  the  estate  of  tlie  heirs  of  Timothy  I. 
Marshall  with  the  estate  of  Alexander  Porter.  Those  are 
parallel  cases,  from  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  season 
they  are  both  occupied  as  summer  residences,  or  the  houses 
situated  thereon.  They  both  command  a  very  good  view  of 
the  ocean,  and  are  situated  equally  near  the  seashore. 

Q.     Who  occupy  these  houses  in  the  winter  ? 

A.     They  are  unoccupied,  both  of  them. 

Q.     Who  owns  them?  —  people  residing  there? 

A.  In  the  case  of  the  land  in  Beverly  Farms,  a  so-called 
native  resident  owns  it;  and  a  regular  resident,  according  to 
the  assessors'  books,  owns  the  one  in  Beverly  ;  although  I  sup- 
pose the  counsel  on  the  other  side  would  call  him  a  summer 
resident. 

Q.     Now,  state  the  valuation,  if  you  please. 

A.  In  1885  the  estate  of  the  heirs  of  Timothy  I.  Marshall, 
16,980  square  feet,  was  valued  at  #1,050.  In  1886,  38,870 
square  feet,  —  they  found,  by  the  way,  more  land  in  1886 
than  they  did  in  1885,  from  the  fact  that  the  owners  after- 
wards purchased  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  of  about  half  an 
acre,  which  shows  the  difference  in  the  area,  —  88,870  square 
feet  in  1886,  !J3,875.  That  is  compared  with  the  land  of 
Alexander  Porter,  situated  upon  Ober  Street.  In  1885  he 
was  taxed  for  two  and  one-quarter  acres  of  land  valued  at 
$3,000 ;  in  1886  two  and  one-quarter  acres  of  land,  $2,600. 
In  one  case  we  have  38,870  square  feet,  which  would  be 
about  seven-eighths  or  eight-tenths  of  an  acre,  which  is  valued 
at  $3,875.  In  the  other  case  we  have  two  and  one-quarter 
acres  equally  well  situated,  valued  at  $2,600.  They  both 
have  summer  residences  upon  them,  and  are  both  occupied 
by  summer  residents  in  tiie  summer. 

Q.     Give  another  one  if  3^ou  have  one. 
'    J..     I  next  take  the  case  of  George  T.  Larcom,  a  native 
resident  of  Beverly  Farms,  and  compare  it  with  the  case  of 
Annie  H.  Watson. 
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Q.  You  had  another  comparison  with  George  T.  Larcora : 
is  this  the  same  land,  or  a  different  lot. 

A.  No,  sir.  Both  of  these  lots  front  upon  one  of  the 
main  streets.  One  of  the  main  streets  in  Beverly  Farms  is 
West  Street,  where  George  T.  Larcom's  land  is;  and  the 
main  street  in  Beverly  is  Hale  Street,  where  Annie  H. 
Watson's  land  is.  Tiie  land  of  George  T.  Larcom  contained 
16,000  square  feet  in  1885,  and  it  was  valued  at  $800;  in 
1886  the  area  was  found  to  be  16,800  feet,  and  it  was  valued 
at  $1,300,  or  a  raise  of  $500  during  the  year.  That  is  com- 
pared with  the  case  of  Annie  H.  Watson,  situated  upon  Hale 
Street  on  the  Beverly  side  of  the  line,  one  and  one-quarter 
acres  of  land,  $1,500  in  1885;  and  in  1886,  one  acre,  10,890 
feet,  or  about  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  was  taxed  the  same, 
$1,500.  There  was  no  raise  there,  and  there  was  a  raise  of 
$500  on  the  Beverly  Farms  estate.  Both  are  equally  well 
situated,  and  it  is  as  fair  a  comparison  as  I  could  give. 

Q.     If  you  have  another,  you  may  state  it  briefly. 

A.  I  next  take  the  case  of  Dixey  Woodbury,  and  compare 
it  with  the  case  of  Elthan  Woodbury,  two  brothers,  by  the 
way,  only  one  happens  to  be  a  Beverly  Farms  man,  and  the 
other  a  Beverly  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pinkerton.)  Have  you  the  valuation  per 
foot  figured  ? 

A.  Not  in  all  cases.  I  can  estimate  it  hereafter,  and  give 
it  to  you  if  you  wish.  I  did  not  have  time  to  figure  it  all 
out. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  furnish  the  committee  the  state- 
ment as  made  up  by  Mr.  Connolly,  if  you  desire.  He  has 
begun  to  make  the  calculations  by  feet,  but  he  has  not  had 
the  time  to  finish  ;  but  he  will  do  so,  and  submit  the  state- 
ment to  the"  committee. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Williams.)     Now  you  may  go  on,  please. 

A.  I  have  compared  the  cases  of  Dixe}^  Woodbur}-  and 
Elthan  Woodbury,  two  brothers.  In  1885  the  land  of  Dixey 
Woodbury  was  4,000  square  feet  in  area,  and  the  valuation 
was  $350 ;  in  1886  there  were  12,482,  valued  at  $850.    Elthan 
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Woodbury's  land  in  1885,  one-half  acre,  valued  at  $500 ;  in 
1886,  21,780  square  feet,  or  very  nearly  half  an  acre,  8650.  For 
the  12,482  feet  in  1886,  owned  by  Dixey  Woodbury,  which 
compares  favorably  with  the  estate  of  his  brother  situated  on 
the  Beverly  side,  that  would  be  something  over  a  third  of  an 
acre  ;  he  was  taxed,  for  $850 :  while  his  brother's  land,  very 
nearly  half  an  acre,  was  taxed  for  but  $650.  Those  are  all 
the  comparisons  I  have  made  ;  but  I  happened  to  notice,  in 
looking  over  the  valuation  book,  two  or  three  other  items. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  a  comparison  of 
the  valuation  of  land  owned  by  a  native  resident  and  of  shore 
property  owned  by  a  summer  resident,  a  single  comparison, 
for  instance? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  liave. 

Q.     You  may  state  it. 

A.  I  have  compared  the  land  of  John  Larcom,  situated 
upon  High  Street,  with  the  land  owned  by  Mrs.  Sears,  down 
on  the  creek. 

Q.     What  is  the  nature  of  the  land? 

A.  The  land  occupied  or  owned  by  John  Larcom  is  what 
we  might  call  —  what  we  would  call  at  Beverly  Farms  — 
second-class  land.  That  is,  it  is  not  the  sort  of  land  you  could 
put  any  sort  of  a  fancy  valuation  upon  for  a  summer  residence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  land  occupied  by  Mrs.  Sears,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Sears,  in  Beverly,  is  what  we  call  first-class  land; 
and  it  would  fetch  a  large  price  if  it  were  put  up  for  sale. 

Q.  Does  John  Larcom's  land  command  any  view  of  the 
sea  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  it  does  not. 

Q.     How  is  it  as  to  the  other? 

A.  The  other  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  water: 
in  fact,  it  borders  upon  the  ocean,  I  think. 

Q.     It  is  right  on  the  water,  you  tliink? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 
/    Q.     Now,  state  the  valuation. 

A.  John  Larcom's  estate,  the  area  of  which  is  one  acre, — 
13,213  square  feet,  that  would  be  about  \^  acre, —  was  valued 
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at  $2,200,  or  about  $1,800  an  acre.  That  is  an  approximate 
estimate,  so  far  as  the  valuation  per  acre  is  concerned  (fig- 
ured exactly  $1,665  per  acre).  Mrs.  Sears's  land,  situated 
upon  the  shore,  was  valued  at  $3,300  per  acre.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Sears,  the  land  is  really  taxed  more  than  it  is 
in  the  case  of  John  Larcora.  His  is  taxed  for  about  $1,800 
an  acre,  and  Mrs.  Sears's  is  taxed  for  about  $3,000  an  acre; 
but  as  far  as  the  value  is  concerned,  I  would  venture  to  assert 
tliat  any  broker  would  give  at  least  fifteen  times  as  much  per 
acre  for  Mrs.  Sears's  land  as  he  would  for  Mr.  John  Larcom's. 

Q.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Connolly,  you  have  given  some  in- 
stances which  you  have  found  upon  examination :  have  you 
looked  at  the  valuations  generally,  of  the  native  residents, 
the  people  who  live  there  the  year  round,  who  are  employed 
there,  and  earn  their  living  thereabouts? 

A.     I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Are  these  instances  you  have  given  exaggerated  in- 
stances, or  are  they  general  with  that  class  of  people? 

A.     I  find  the  complaint  general,  personally  speaking. 

Q.  The  valuations  of  tiiat  class  of  people  have  been  gen- 
erally raised,  have  they  ? 

A.  I  should  say  yes,  although  in  a  great  many  cases  their 
tax  is  lower.  But  they  will  find  their  taxes  will  be  higher 
just  as  soon  as  any  board  of  assessors  wishes;  or,  at  least,  as 
soon  as  the  town  officials  wish  to  put  the  tax  per  $1,000  up. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  the  valuations  generally  had  been  in- 
creased on  the  property  of  these  people,  in  your  opinion, 
judging  from  your  examination  of  the  records.  That  is  all  I 
want  to  know. 

A.     Yes,  sir,  they  have  been. 

CrosH-Exa  mination . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moultox.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  your  age  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir:  I  am  twenty-six  3'ears  old. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  buying  or  sell- 
ing real  estate  in  any  part  of  Beverly  ? 
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A.     Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.     What  experience  have  you  had  ? 

A.     In  my  own  personal  cases. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  what  real  estate  have  ^'ou  yourself  ever 
bought  or  sold  in  Beverly  ? 

A.  I  bought  a  piece  of  real  estate  on  the  corner  of  Has- 
kell and  Hale  Streets,  and  I  sold  a  piece  of  that  afterwards : 
that  is  one  instance.  And  I  purcha^^ed  another  piece  of  land 
on  Everett  Street  in  Beverly  Farms  :  that  is  another  instance. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  family,  rather  than  yourself,  who 
bought  it, — 3^our  father? 

A.     I  was  one  of  the  buyers. 

Q.  And  tiiat  is  the  sum-total  of  your  experience  in  deal- 
ing in  real  estate  ? 

A.     Well,  in  actual  dealing,  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  claim,  Mr.  Connolly,  to  be  an  expert  upon  the 
value  of  real  estate  in  different  parts  of  Beverly? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know,  for  instance,  the  value  of  land  in  North 
Beverly  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  T  do  not. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  Beverly  should  you  say  land  was  of 
least  value? 

A.  I  would  sa}',  in  further  reply  to  your  last  (juestion, 
that  I  cannot  testify  to  the  value  of  land  in  North  Beverly  as 
an  expert,  but  I  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  land 
there. 

Q.  Yes,  no  doubt.  Now,  in  what  part  of  Beverly  is  land 
lowest  in  value,  worth  the  least? 

A.     I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  pond  a  little  way  from  the  place  that  you 
pointed  out  as  Mr.  Patch's  —  Beaver  Pond? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  should  you  say  about  the  value  of  land  there? 
,    A.     I  should  say,  by  the  looks  of  that  map,  I  would  not 
give  much  for  it,  except  for  wood  land. 

Q.     Land  is  of  less  value  there,  is  it  not,  than  in  any  other 
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part  of  Beverly  for  any  purpose  —  very  much  cheaper  there 
than  it  is  anywhere  else  ? 

A.  Right  on  that  identical  spot,  Mr.  Patch's,  I  should  not 
say  it  was. 

Q.  1  am  not  speaking  of  Mr.  Patch's,  but  of  land  in  that 
vicinity ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Pond,  as  it  is  called. 

A.  I  should  like  to  know  how  far  from  Beaver  Pond  the 
vicinity  goes.  I  should  say  right  around  Beaver  Pond  the 
land  is  perhaps  cheap,  and  should  not  be  valued  highly. 

Q.  Take  the  land  between  Beaver  Pond  and  the  street, 
and  what  is  that  good  for  ?     Is  it  good  for  any  thing  at  all  ? 

A.     I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.     You  are  not  familiar  with  it,  then  ? 

A.     I  am  with  Mr.  Patch's,  the  land  I  compared. 

Q.     Where  does  Mr.  Patch  live  ? 

A.     He  lives  on  the  corner  of  Hull  and  Essex  Streets. 

Q.     Do  you  say  that  is  valuable  land  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  simply  said,  comparing  it  with  Mrs.  Nehe- 
miah  Preston's,  situated  on  the  Beverly  Farms  side,  looking 
at  it  from  a  farmer's  stand-point,  it  is  decidedly  worth  more 
for  farming  purposes  than  Mrs.  Preston's  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Patch's 
land  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view,  so  far  as 
tillage  is  concerned,  etc. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  the  fair  value  of  Mr.  Patch's  land 
is?     Can't  you  tell  without  looking  at  your  manuscript? 

A.     I  should  say  it  was  taxed  about  right. 

Q.     You  would  sa}^  that  it  is  taxed  about  right? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  then  the  other,  you  think,  is  taxed  too  high  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir :  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.     So  Mr.  Patch's  is  not  undervalued  ? 

A.     In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  undervalued  or  overvalued. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  make  these  comparisons  yourself,  Mr. 
Connolly  ? 

A.     I  did,  every  one  of  them. 
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Q.     And  unassisted? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not  do  it  altogether  unassisted. 

Q.     Who  aided  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Eben  Day,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Connolly,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Frank  Preston,  and  this  morning  Mr.  Williams  sug- 
gested one. 

Q.     Who  is  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Preston  ? 

A.  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Preston  is  a  native  resident.  I  would 
say,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Williams  suggesting  one,  that  he  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  me,  not  the  case.  He  didn't  pick  the  case 
out:  I  did  that  after  his  suggestion. 

Q.     Have  you  given  all  the  instances  you  found? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Were  there  any  instances  in  which  you  could  make 
comparisons  favorable  to  the  people  who  live  in  the  Farms  ? 

A.  Well,  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  suppose  you  can  find 
plenty  of  them,  or  at  least  some. 

Q.     That  is  your  idea  ? 

A.     They  came  very  few  and  far  between  to  me. 

Q.     You  did  notice  some,  then,  that  you  did  not  report  ? 

A.     I  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Myrick.)  You  did  not  report  any  that  were 
very  favorable,  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Are  these  people  who  assisted 
you  all  native  residents,  and  people  who  own  property  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Myrick.)  And  all  interested  in  the  petition 
for  division  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  every  one  of  them.  In  fact,  everybody  is 
down  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  Now,  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  only  in  relation  to  these  instances  you  have  given, 
Mr.  Connolly.  The  first  instance  was  a  comparison  between 
I^r.  Eli  Hodgkins's  land  and  that  of  Mr.  Richard  P.  Thistle 
at  the  Cove. 

A.     Yes. 
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Q.     What  sort  of  land  is  Mr.  Thistle's? 

A.     A  very  good  house-lot. 

Q.     Is  it  high,  or  low,  ground  ? 

A.  I  should  say  it  was  about  on  a  level  with  the  street, 
perhaps  running  —  well,  I  won't  say  as  far  as  the  rear  part 
of  it  is  concerned,  but  I  know  it  is  a  good  house-lot. 

Q.     Doesn't  water  stand  in  the  lot  right  back  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  When  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  mean  in 
the  winter,  or  spring? 

Mr.  MouLTON.     Any  time  after  a  rain. 

A.     I  can't  say  it  does,  and  I  can't  say  it  does  not. 

Q.     Is  it  a  clayey  soil  there  that  has  to  be  drained  ? 

A.  They  put  a  drain  in  there  from  Horace  P.  Woodbury's 
store,  which  is  almost  opposite,  down  to  the  beach. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  drain  for  the  lot  itself,  or  don't  you 
know  ? 

A.  1  should  say  it  underdrains  that  lot,  but  it  was  not 
put  in  purposely  for  that  lot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  special  drain 
for  that  lot  ? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Alvin  Haskell  values  his  land 
at? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.     Or  what  he  sold  a  portion  of  it  to  Mr.  Haven  for  ? 

A,     No,  sir. 

Q,     You  do  not  know  the  rate  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     When  did  he  make  the  sale? 

A.     I  know  nothing  about  the  sale. 

Q.  Mr.  Odell's  land,  which  you  compared  with  Alvin  Has- 
kell's, is  corn  land,  you  say? 

A.     I  said  tillage  land. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  seen  good  crops  of  corn  growing 
there. 

A.  I  did  not  say  it  was  corn  land  :  I  said  it  was  tillage 
land,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
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Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  you  had  seen  good 
crops  of  corn,  excellent  crops  of  corn,  growing  there  ? 

A.     I  think  so,  and  vegetables. 

Q.     That  is  taxed  at  §900  an  acre,  is  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Q.  Is  that  high  enough  for  fanning  land  in  Beverly,  do 
you  think,  tillage  land? 

A.  I  would  not  call  it  tillage  land  exactly:  it  is  good  for 
house-building;  it  will  make  very  good  house-lots.  You  are 
trying  to  bring  it  out  that  it  is  farming  land.  I  compared  it, 
from  a  farmer's  stand-point,  with  Mr.  Haskell's,  as  far  as  the 
real  value  of  the  land  is  concerned  for  farming  purposes. 
Now,  if  you  want  to  compare  it  for  house  purposes,  that  is  a 
different  thing  :  it  is  a  good  deal  better. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  this  is  a  lot  upon  which 
water  stands  in  the  spring,  —  a  low  lot  ? 

A.     I  cannot  say  that  water  does  stand  there. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  George  T.  Larcom  let  his  house  at  a  high 
rate? 

A.     He  lets  his  house  :  I  don't  know  at  what  rate. 

Q.     And  every  year? 

A.     I  think  so,  sir,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.     That  is  near  the  station  at  the  Farms  ? 

A.     It  is  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  station. 

Q.     And  near  West  Beach  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Quite  near  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  David  Foster  ever  vacate  his  own  house, 
and  let  it  in  the  summer? 

A.     I  think  he  does,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  do  you  know  of  any  time  when  he  has 
done  so? 

Mr.  Williams.     Which  house  do  you  refer  to  ? 
'   The  Witness.     Do  you  refer  to  the  house  on  Ober  Street  ? 

Mr.  MouLTON.     His  own  house. 

A.     I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  Mr.  George 
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Minot  occupied  a  part  of  that  last  summer ;  though  I  don't 
state  I  am  sure  about  that. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure,  then,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that 
he  ever  did*  vacate  his  homestead  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
to  anybody  else  ? 

A.  I  am  quite  positive  he  has  done  so,  although  I  cannot 
state  any  special  occasion. 

Q.  The  house  that  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  Timothy  I. 
Marshall  is  let  to  summer  residents,  is  it  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  was  built  for  that  purpose,  — a  new  house  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir  :  it  is  a  new  house. 

Q.  And  is  as  near  to  the  shore  as  Mr.  George  T.  Lar- 
com's? 

A.  Not  quite :  it  is  right  across  the  street.  You  might 
say  it  is  as  near. 

Q.  George  T.  Larcom,  16.000  feet  of  land,  $800;  this 
year  you  say  it  has  been  raised  to  81,300 ;  and  you  compare 
that  with  Annie  H.  Watson's  land,  an  acre  and  a  quarter. 
Has  that  land  of  Annie  H.  Watson's  been  for  sale  ? 

A.     I  think  it  is,  sir.     Yes,  sir :  it  is,  in  fact. 

Q.     There  has  been  a  sign  up  there  for  years  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  it  was  offered  at  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  George  T.  Larcom's  place  was  assessed  for  -$1,300. 
The  estate  of  Eva  Larcom,  close  by,  has  just  been  sold,  has 
it  not?     How  far  is  it  from  that  estate  ? 

A.  I  can't  state,  sir :  I  do  not  know.  If  you  point  out 
to  me  the  exact  situation,  perhaps  I  can  recognize  it.  [The 
estate  pointed  out  on  the  map.]  The  estate  of  George  T. 
Larcom  is  a  short  distance  from  the  railroad  station  ;  and 
the  estate  of  Eva  Larcom  is  situated  just  beyond  that  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road,  I  should  say  about  400  or 
500  yards. 

Q.  Did  you  look  to  see  whether  those  were  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  ? 
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A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not ;  but  the  land  of  Hodgkins  is  right 
near  that  land  which  you  mentioned. 

Q.     What  is  that  taxed  for? 

A.     8575,  7,200  square  feet. 

Q.  About  eight  cents  a  foot,  and  it  was  sold  for  eleven 
cents  a  foot,  was  it? 

A.     No,  sir  :  I  didn't  say  what  it  was  sold  for. 

Q.     The  Eva  Larcora  place  ? 

A.  Dame  Rumor  says  so  ;  but  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  sold  were,  I  think,  that  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  wanted  it  to  put  some  buildings  on,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  they  happened  to  know  it,  and  he  had 
to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  were  two  or  three  other  par- 
ties who  wanted  to  buy  that  piece  of  land  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a  sale  of  land  by  Isaac 
Patch  at  the  Cove  this  year? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Dixey  Woodbury  lives  at  the  Farms,  and  Mr. 
Elthan  Woodbury  at  Beverly,  does  he? 

^4.  I  don't  know  whether  Dixey  Woodbury  is  a  resident 
of  the  Farms,  but  I  think  he  is.  His  land  is  down  there. 
Yes,  sir,  I  know  he  lives  there.  His  brother  lives  at  Bev- 
erly. 

Q.  What  is  your  criticism  on  that  taxation,  —  that  Mr. 
Dixey  Woodbury  is  taxed  too  high,  or  that  Mr.  Elthan 
Woodbury  is  taxed  too  low? 

Mr.  Stearns.  The  criticism  we  make  is,  that  they  are 
not  taxed  alike,  equally. 

A.  My  criticism  is  this :  I  think  almost  my  exact  words 
were,  that  for  12,482  square  feet,  nearly,  you  might  call  it, 
about  one-third  of  an  acre,  a  little  less  tlian  one-third  of  an 
acre,  he  was  assessed  for  8850.  That  is  the  Beverly  Farms 
case.  And  then  the  Beverly  case,  21,780  square  feet,  or 
nearly  one-half  an  acre,  $650.  And  they  both  front  on  what 
we  might  call  the  main  street  in  the  town. 
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Q.  Are  thev  equally  good  pieces  of  property  in  your 
judgment? 

A.     In  my  judgment,  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Which  is  rather  too  high,  and  which  too  low? 

A.  That  I  have  formed  no  opinion  upon :  I  simply  show 
the  difference,  and  they  should  be  assessed  the  same.  I 
won't  say  which  is  assessed  too  high,  or  which  is  assessed 
too  low. 

Q.  Can  you  name  the  price  at  which  there  have  been  any 
sales  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Dixey  Woodbury's  land? 

A.     No,  sir.  I  cannot. 

Q.     Uo  you  know  what  Mrs.  Lovering  gave? 

A.     I  have  just  told  you  I  did  not  know  the  price  of  any. 

Q.     Or  of  any  at  the  Cove  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  not  actual  figures. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Isaac  Patch's  land  is,  and 
how  that  compares  witli  the  land  of  Mr.  Elthan  Woodbury? 

A.  I  probably  know  where  the  land  is.  If  you  can  show 
it  to  me,  I  can  tell  you  whether  I  know  where  it  is,  or  not. 
I  think  I  know  every  p»iece  of  land. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  a  sale  of  land  there  for 
$1,250,  that  was  taxed  at  51,400? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  That  is  id  the  Cove  district,  in  this  same  district  you 
have  been  speaking  of.  Now.  has  the  value  of  land  at  the 
village  of  Beverly  Farms  increased,  in  your  judgment,  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  it  has. 

Q.     What  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  ? 

A.  Well,  there  are  more  people  living  there,  the  popula- 
tion is  greater ;  there  is  more  activity  in  business  ;  and  natu- 
rally, in  a  thri\-ing,  prosperous  community  the  land  would  be 
more  valuable. 

Q.  Are  there  houses  in  the  village  of  Beverly  Farms  used 
as  summer-residences  that  are  not  connected  with  the  shore 
at  all,  —  that  is,  are  not  on  the  shore,  and  which  are  not  on 
high  land? 
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A.  Your  question,  sir,  is  rather  long :  if  you  could  make 
it  more  definite,  I  might  answer  it  better. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  I  think  you  are  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing it  if  it  is  long. 

The  Witness.  Thank  you.  Will  you  put  it  again, 
please  ? 

Q.  My  question  is,  if  there  are  not  places  at  Beverly 
Farms  village  that  are  let  for  summer  residences,  places  that 
are  not  on  the  shore,  and  not  on  high  land,  but  are  right  in 
the  village  ? 

A.  I  recall  one  on  West  Street,  in  former  years  occupied 
by  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  :  I  suppose  you  would  include 
that  in  that  class.  And  there  is  another  over  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Hart  and  Hale  Streets.  I  should  say  yes  to  your 
question. 

Q.     Are  there  boarding-houses  there  for  summer  boarders  ? 

A.  I  know  of  but  one,  and  that  can  only  take  a  few, 
very  few.  I  think  it  is  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Trow  on  Hale 
Street. 

Q.     You  mentioned  Mr.  Asa  Marshall's  house  ? 

A.     The  house  owned  by  the  heirs  of  T.  I.  Marshall. 

Q.  That  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  being  let  to  summer 
residents,  was  it  not? 

^-1.     Yes,  sir.     I  answered  yes  to  that  question  before. 

Q.  You  testified,  when  you  were  on  the  stand  before,  that 
you  had  something  to  do  with  the  petition,  with  getting 
signers  to  the  petition  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  answered  that  question,  or 
not.  I  do  not  think  that  question  was  put  to  me  :  if  it  was 
put  to  me,  I  did  not  understand  it. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it  ? 

^4..     I  certainly  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  work  of  getting  names  to  the  petition 
begun  ? 

'    A.     Immediately  after  our  cause  was  defeated  at  the  State 
House  last  year,  immediately. 
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Redirect  Examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  A  question  was  asked  you 
about  water  flowing  back  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Thistle.  How 
about  Eli  Hodgkins's  land  at  the  Farms :  do  you  know 
whether  or  not  the  water  flows  back  on  that  ? 

A.  I  should  say,  in  the  best  of  my  opinion,  so  far  as  the 
water  from  the  public  highway  is  concerned,  that  it  flows 
back  on  it ;  but  the  land  is  very  low  below  Eli  Hodgkins's 
land,  and  very  swampy  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  the  water  does  flow  back  from  the 
highway  ? 

A.     I  should  say  it  did,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  John  Larcom's  land:  how  is  it 
about  water  on  that? 

A.     The  land  which  I  mentioned  on  Hart  Street? 

Q.  Yes :  are  not  the  boys  using  it  as  a  skating-pond 
to-day  ? 

A.     I  can't  say  that  they  are,  because  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Just  a  woj-d  as  to  Mr.  Odell's  land ;  whether  or  not 
that  is  suitable  for  building  purposes  ? 

A.  I  should  say  it  was.  1  should  like  to  own  it  to  build 
bouses  on. 

Q.  Are  there  any  house- lots  either  side  of  it  upon  which 
houses  are  erected  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir :  there  is  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Beverly 
right  next  to  it.  a  summer  residence. 

Q.  Mention,  was  made  in  reference  to  water  flowing  upon 
it ;  whether  or  not  there  is  a  drain  built  there  in  the  high- 
way to  take  the  water  ofi"? 

A.  The  drain  does  not  go  so  far  back  as  that :  it  goes 
within,  perhaps,  a  thousand  feet  of  it. 

Q.  The  valuation  of  Elthan  Woodbury's  land  was  men- 
tioned :  what  is  the  character  of  the  houses  and  property 
which  surround  it  ? 

A.     Summer  residences,  you  might  say. 

Q.     Valuable  residences? 
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A.     Yes,  sir,  valuable  residences. 

Q.  Mention  was  also  made  in  reference  to  the  land  of 
J.  J.  Watson,  1  think  it  was,  which  has  been  for  sale  ; 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  land  for  sale  near  Pride's 
Crossing  for  some  time  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  should  say  there  was. 

Q.     Do  you  recall  any  instance  ? 

A.  By  common  report,  it  was  understood  last  year  that 
there  were  lots  of  land  for  sale  at  Beverly  Farms :  I  can't 
recall  any  special  instance. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  reason  of  the  increase  in  value  of 
the  land  at  the  Farms  being  that  the  community  was  thriv- 
ing and  prosperous :  should  you  say  it  had  been  thriving  and 
prosperous  within  the  last  twelve  months  ? 

A.     No,  sir :  it  has  been  what  I  should  call  dead. 

Re  cross  Examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  What  summer  residences  are 
there  around  Mr.  Elthan  Woodbury's? 

A.  There  is  a  residence  just  above  that,  owned,  I  think, 
by  Mr.  Whitney :  I  don't  know  whether  he  owns  it  at  pres- 
ent, or  not.  It  is  situated  in  a  grove,  on  the  left  up  near 
Lothrop  Street,  just  above  that.  Then,  to  come  down,  there 
is  a  house  which  used  to  be  occupied,  I  think,  by  a  Mr.  Elliott, 
if  I  am  correct. 

Q.     How  far  is  that  away  ? 

A.     That  is  about  1,000  feet,  I  should  judge. 

Q.     On  the  water? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Elthan  Woodbury's  house  is  situated 
about  500  or  600  feet  of  tlie  water. 

Q.  And  that  is  on  the  main  road,  and  there  are  three  or 
four  native  residences  between  his  place  and  this  place  you 
have  spoken  of  as  the  nearest  summer  residence :  is  not  that 
the  fact? 

A.     No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Q.     Well,  what  is  the  fact  about  it? 

A.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  about  one  or  two,  Mr. 
Gallup's. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Sohier.)  Next  door  to  him,  is  there  not 
another? 

A.  I  may  not  be  right  in  the  owner's  name,  but  I  think  I 
am  right  as  far  as  the  property  is  concerned.  What  you 
would  call  another,  I  would  call  a  summer  residence,  or  it 
used  to  be  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moultox.)  Now,  a  single  matter  further, 
Mr.  Connolly.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Odell's  house,  and  of  a 
valuable  residence  alongside  of  it :  do  you  know  whether 
that  is  Mr.  Joseph  Lefavour's  place  you  refer  to  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew,  did  you,  that  the  house  had  to  be  raised 
up,  and  the  place  drained,  before  it  could  be  occupied? 

A.  Well,  it  needed  a  lot  of  raising  up  before  it  could  be 
occupied  as  a  summer  residence,  anyway. 

Q.  It  had  to  be  done  to  make  it  habitable  as  a  summer 
residence  ? 

A.  As  far  as  drainage  is  concerned,  I  won't  answer  yes, 
—  I  don't  know  on  that  point ;  but  as  far  as  its  being  a  sum- 
mer residence  is  concerned,  the  house  had  to  be  put  in  better 
order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
You  say,  so  far  as  being  a  summer  residence  is  concerned. 

A.  I  mean,  before  it  could  be  put  into  a  broker's  hands 
to  be  let  as  a  summer  residence,  it  must  be  a  better  class  of 
a  house. 

Q.  You  said  it  had  to  be  raised  up :  did  it  have  to  be 
raised  up  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  won't  say  raised,  not  necessarily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  Has  it  ever  been  let  as  a  sum- 
mer residence  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  has  been  let :  I  believe  it  was  recently 
finished,  very  recently. 

Q.  What  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Pride's  Crossing  has  been 
for  sale  during  the  last  two  years  ? 

A.  I  said  a  few  moments  ago  I  could  not  recall  any 
special  case,  except  by  mere  common  report. 
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Q.  By  common  report,  what  piece  of  land  has  been  for 
sale  during  the  last  two  years  near  Pride's  Crossing? 

A.     I  think  Mrs.  Cabot  has  land  for  sale. 

Q.     Is  that  wood-land  ? 

A.     It  is  what  I  would  call  good  building-land. 

Q.     Is  it  wood-land  ? 

A.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  not  in  your  sense,  perhaps. 
I  know  of  another  piece  of  land. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Loring  testify  last  year,  with  regard 
to  this  same  land,  that  she  bought  26  acres,  and  paid  $26,000 
for  it,  $1,000  an  acre  ? 

A.  That  is  in  the  testimony.  I  do  not  recollect  having 
heard  of  it.     I  presume  it  is  correct. 


TESTIMONY   OF    JOHN    T.   MORSE,   JUN. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Williams.)    You  are  a  resident  of  Beverly  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  went  to  Beverly  to  live,  or  how 
long  since  you  went  there,  I  will  ask  you,  perhaps? 

A.  I  bought  land  and  built  a  house  in  1874,  I  think,  and 
became  a  citizen  there,  I  think,  probably,  seven  years  ago :  I 
do  not  recall  the  exact  date  of  my  citizenship. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
town  of  Beverly  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir  :  I  have  been  since  the  last  election. 

Q.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  school  at  Beverly  Farms, 
and  with  the  High  School  in  Beverly? 

A.  I  visited  the  High  School  at  Beverly  last  spring,  and 
was  at  the  exhibition,  and  so  on,  afterwards.  The  school  at 
Beverly  Farms  I  think  I  know  thoroughly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  Beverly 
Farms  is  with  reference  to  schools  and  school  privileges  ? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  know  their  feeling.  I  know  ray 
own  opinion,  but  I  should  not  want  to  testify  to  everybody's. 
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Q.  In  the  event  of  the  incorporation  of  the  new  town, 
what  would  be  done  ?  and  what  is  the  desire  and  purpose  in 
regard  to  schools? 

A.  I  do  not  want  any  thing  I  say  to  be  construed  into 
any  stricture  upon  the  way  in  which  the  town  of  Beverly  is 
treating  the  Farms  in  the  matter  of  school  privileges.  I 
think  they  are  treating  them  in  a  perfectly  reasonable  way  at 
present.  I  find  no  fault  in  the  matter  of  the  school.  But  if 
we  could  have  a  town  of  our  own  down  there,  I  think  we 
could  improve  our  schools.  If  I  had  the  chance  to  do  just 
what  I  have  in  my  mind  there,  I  should  expect  to  improve 
the  school  a  good  deal.  I  should  carry  the  education  rather 
further. 

The  difficulty  which  we  have  at  present  is  not,  perhaps, 
due  to  the  town  of  Beverly,  but  it  is  a  serious  difficulty. 
The  scholars  are  carried  only  to  a  certain  point ;  and  after 
that,  if  they  want  to  go  any  farther,  they  have  to  go  to  the 
Beverly  High  School ;  and  we  do  not  send  as  many  scholars 
to  the  Beverly  High  School  as  we  ought  to  send,  in  my 
opinion.  The  reason  we  do  not  is  the  inconvenience  of  travel ; 
it  is  a  good  way  to  go,  especially  for  girls,  in  the  winter; 
and  it  keeps  the  children  away  at  meal-times,  and  the 
parents  do  not  like  to  send  them.  I  think  that  has  been  the 
chief  reason  why  we  have  not  made  so  large  a  contribution 
as  we  ought  to  the  High  School,  and  consequently  many  of 
our  children  have  not  had  as  complete  and  well-finished  an 
education  as  they  would  otherwise  have  had.  And,  further- 
more, in  my  opinion,  the  feeling  at  Beverly  Farms  towards 
the  Beverly  people  has  become  such  that  I  do  not  think  they 
like  to  send  their  children  to  the  High  School  at  Beverly. 
That  may  be  right,  or  it  may  be  wrong;  but  you  have  to  take 
the  fact,  and  I  think  the  fact  is  so,  and  that  it  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  carrying  the  education  of  their  children  beyond 
the  point  to  which  it  is  now  carried.  Therefore  I  should 
expect,  if  we  had  a  town  of  our  own,  to  advance  our  school 
very  materially  in  its  efficiency. 

Q.     You  own  property  at  Beverly  Farms,  I  understand  ? 
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A.     Oh,  yes,  sir !  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  own  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  committee  favoring  division,  the 
local  committee,  last  year,  when  the  question  of  division 
came  before  the  Legislature  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  was  on  the  committee  last  year. 

Q.  Were  you  on  any  sub-committee  relative  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  division  line  ? ' 

A.  I  think  I  was  not  on  that  sub-committee.  The  mat- 
ter was  discussed  in  the  general  committee  meeting,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  on  a  report  which  was  made  by  the  sub- 
committee, of  which  I  was  not  a  member. 

Q.     What  line  was  determined  upon? 

A.  Lines  were  discussed  wavering  upon  each  side,  if  I 
recollect  right,  of  the  present  line.  The  present  line  is  the 
line  I  thought  well  of,  I  remember,  and  that  was  finally 
decided  upon  by  the  general  consent  of  the  committee.  I 
think  they  were  quite  right ;  and  the  Beverly  assessors,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  seem  to  have  ratified  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee.    I  believe  they  have  ratified  it  this  year  practically. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  invested  money  there  in  prop- 
erty outside  of  your  own  dwelling-place? 

A.  Yes,  sir:  I  have  made  quite  an  investment  down 
there. 

Q.  And  of  course  you  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
affairs  there  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  year :  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  your  views 
to  the  committee  concerning  Beverly  Farms  as  a  place  for 
the  investment  of  capital. 

A.  Well,  when  I  bought  this  property,  I  bought  quite  a 
bit  of  property  outside  of  my  own  house-lot.  I  bought  it, 
and  put  up  a  house  to  let  upon  it :  I  have  now  another 
house  to  let  upon  it,  and  I  have  a  stable  there  which  I  let. 
At  the  time  I  bought  it,  I  thought,  of  course,  it  was  going 
to  be  a  good  investment :  I  thought  we  were  going  on  well. 
But  at  present  I  find  it  is  a  very  poor  investment.  I  have 
figured  the  rate  of  interest  which  I  can  get  after  I  have  paid 
my  taxes,  upon  the  taxed  value  of  that  property  ;  and  after 
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paying  my  taxes  and  insurance,  and  making  repairs  on  these 
houses,  I  can  get  upon  the  taxed  value  of  the  property 
to-day,  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

I  attempted  to  buy  another  lot  of  land  some  years  ago, 
and  when  it  was  offered  to  me  this  year  I  refused  it.  I  said, 
"  No,  this  is  no  place  for  investments :  I  don't  want  to  put 
another  dollar  down  here,"  and  I  declined  to  buy.  And 
when  a  gentleman  who  occupied  one  of  my  houses  last  year 
said,  "I  should  like  to  occupy  that  house  again,  perhaps, 
next  summer,  but  I  want  you  to  make  some  additions,  put 
on  an  L,  etc.,"  I  said,  "  If  you  will  take  it  for  five  years  I 
will  do  it,  but  otherwise  I  can't  spend  another  dollar  of  mine 
in  Beverly  Farms.  I  consider  it  is  too  dangerous."  He  said 
he  did  not  know,  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  house 
if  he  took  it  for  five  years,  and  he  would  not  take  it ;  and  so 
I  have  not  made  the  additions.  I  know  the  general  feeling 
among  my  acquaintances,  and  among  real-estate  brokers  here 
in  Boston.  I  have  kept  the  run  of  it  pretty  well,  and  I  know 
it  is  generally  considered  that  property  at  Beverly  Farms  has 
depreciated  25  or  30  per  cent  within  the  last  year.  I  said  so 
to  the  Board  of  Assessors  last  summer.  I  had  a  chat  with 
them  about  it ;  and  I  stated  to  them  then  that  I  considered 
my  property  had  depreciated  25  or  30  per  cent,  and  that  I 
knew  that  was  the  general  feeling  at  the  Farms  among  people 
who  held  property  there  for  investment,  as  I  did. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  people  who  have  been 
termed  here  summer  residents  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  summer  residents,  if  you 
know,  —  that  is,  of  those  who  live  in  the  proposed  town  of 
Beverly  Farms,  —  in  reference  to  this  movement  for  separa- 
tion? 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  feeling  has  been  undergoing  some  little 
change :  it  is  changing  a  good  deal.  Last  year,  when  the 
movement  was  started,  it  was  credited  to  the  summer  resi- 
dents. It  was  said  that  it  was  their  desire.  But  that  is  not 
the  fact.     I  have  reason  to  know  that,  because  I  was  one  of 
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the  two  or  three  summer  residents  who  did  take  some  inter- 
est in  the  movement,  and  I  saw  the  others.  I  went  to  them, 
canvassed  them,  so  to  speak.  I  found  a  few  who  said,  yes, 
they  would  take  an  interest  in  it ;  a  few  who  said  they  opposed 
it ;  and  the  great  majority  who  said,  "  What  do  we  care  about 
this  thing?"  And  they  did  not  care  very  much.  None  of 
them  gave  any  indications  of  any  active  interest  in  it  at  all. 
After  the  hearing  last  year  they  began  to  take  a  little  more 
interest;  this  summer  they  began  to  take  some  interest;  and 
I  think  that  at  present  they  feel,  not  an  active  and  energetic 
interest  in  it  so  as  to  go  ahead  and  do  any  thing,  but  they  do 
feel  interested  now  more  than  they  have  heretofore,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  property  down  there,  and  the}'-  are 
beginning  to  feel  alarmed.  They  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
their  property  has  depreciated  already,  and  that  it  is  likely 
to  depreciate  more  ;  and  it  has  alarmed  them,  so  that  they  now 
are  beginning  to  take  an  interest,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.     The  depreciation  is  due  to  what  ? 

A.  Well,  the  depreciation  is  due  to  the  feeling  that  Bev- 
erly Farms,  as  one  of  the  brokers  said  to  me,  "  has  got  a 
black  eye."  If  the  Farms  are  going  to  be  kept  as  a  part  of 
Beverly,  nobody  is  going  to  put  any  more  money  down  there, 
and  nobody  is  going  down  there  to  hire  a  house  or  to  build. 
The  place  has  had  a  set-back. 

Q.     Has  the  valuation  any  thing  to  do  with  it  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly  the  valuation  enters  into  it  in  this  re- 
spect. I  was  undertaking  to  explain  it  to  the  assessors  last 
year,  and  they  asked  me  what  I  meant.  I  said,  "  I  .mean  this, 
and  I  think  I  represent  the  feeling  of  people  generally.  A 
man  has  a  little  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  can  spend  $1,000 
or  11,500  a  year  to  go  out  of  town  in  the  summer.  If  he  can 
go  outside  the  limits  of  Beverly  Farms,  and  hire  a  place,  and 
pay  $1,000  or  $1,500  rent  for  it,  and  have  just  as  good  a 
place,  and  just  as  good  a  situation,  as  he  can  get  in  Beverly 
Farms,  by  paying  taxes  to  very  nearly  that  amount,  if  he 
buys  a  place  in  Beverly  Farms  and  sinks  his  capital  there,  he 
is  not  going  there,  but  he  is  going  outside  of  Beverly  Farms." 
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That,  as  far  as  I  understand,  is  the  feeling  of  the  people 
down  there,  that  it  is  going  to  cost  them  about  as  much  in 
taxes  as  it  will  cost  them  to  hire  outside;  and  of  course  peo- 
ple are  not  going  there  to  buy  land  and  build  houses  under 
those  circumstances. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  other  people  outside  of  the  sum- 
mer residents  ?  what  is  their  feeling  with  reference  to  that 
matter  ? 

A.     The  matter  of  valuation  ? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.  Well,  I  never  heard  more  indignation  expressed  on 
any  subject  than  I  have  over  this,  among  the  native  popula- 
tion there  this  year. 

Q.  What  is  their  feeling  with  reference  to  the  division 
movement  ? 

A.  Last  year,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  somewhat  connected 
with  the  movement.  This  year  the  thing  came  up  again, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  natives  (whom  I  know  very  well, 
they  are  my  friends),  because  I  was  somewhat  prominent  in 
it  last  year,  I  suppose,  kept  coming  to  me  and  saying,  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  Are  you  going  for  this  again  ?  "  I 
said,  "  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it.  You  may  be  going 
for  it  again,  but  I  am  not.  I  am  not  going  through  what  I 
went  through  last  year  again.  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  but 
I  won't  do  that."  Finally,  one  or  two  of  them  came  to  me 
and  said,  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  help  us  along  !  We  are  all  red- 
hot  down  here,  and  we  all  mean  business,  and  want  to  go 
into  this  thing ;  but  if  all  you  summer  residents  are  going  to 
be  perfectly  dead  and  sluggish,  and  are  not  going  to  give  us 
a  lift  and  help  us  along,  we  shall  feel  discouraged."  One  of 
them  came  to  me  and  said,  "For  God's  sake,  do  give  us  a 
little  help !  " 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Myrick.)    It  was  not  money  help  he  wanted  ? 

A.  Yes :  I  will  explain  that  with  pleasure.  He  said  to 
me,  "  We  want  to  go  in :  we  are  ready  to  give  our  time,  —  it 
is  not  worth  so  much  now  as  it  has  been,  because  there  is 
nothing  going  on  down  here,  —  we  are  ready  to  give  all  our 
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time,  and  we  are  ready  to  give  what  money  we  can.  Bat 
coming  to  the  State  House  is  expensive  ;  there  are  counsel, 
and  one  thing  and  another,  and  they  cost  something,  and  we 
want  some  of  you  to  help."  I  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  want  me  to  ask  people  for  money  ?  If  3'ou  do,  I  shall 
not  do  it.  I  asked  a  few  people  last  year  if  they  would  not 
give  us  some  money  to  pay  Mr.  Williams,  our  counsel,  and 
so  on ;  and  as  for  asking  people  for  a  dollar  again,  I  shall  not 
do  it.  And  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  —  I  doubt  very 
much  if  you  will  find  —  that  you  can  get  it ;  but,  if  you  want 
to  get  it,  you  must  try  yourselves."  And  thereupon  Mr. 
Hardy,  I  think,  took  a  subscription  list  around.  Of  course, 
people  at  the  Farms  have  all  subscribed  ;  at  least,  so  I  am 
told.  I  don't  know,  but  I  understand. they  have  subscribed 
some  money  ;  and  the  summer  residents  have  subscribed,  so  I 
am  told,  but  that  is  not  within  my  own  knowledge.  And,  of 
course,  that  is  part  of  the  assistance  they  wanted.  They  did 
want  other  assistance,  if  we  would  give  it ;  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  any  summer  resident  has  been  willing  to  turn  his 
hand  over  in  the  matter  to  give  any  other  form  of  assistance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  By  the  way,  that  reminds  me. 
You  are  a  Boston  tax-dodger,  aren't  you  ? 

A.  1  have  had  that  pleasant  name,  I  believe,  very  freely 
thrown  over  me  for  the  last  year  or  two.  They  did  not 
call  me  a  Boston  tax-dodger  six  years  ago,  when  I  went  down" 
there  and  became  a  citizen,  but  they  have  called  me  so  for 
the  last  twelve  months. 

Q.     Where  do  you  pay  your  taxes? 

A.     I  pay  my  taxes  in  Beverly. 

Q.  Did  you  act  upon  advice  with  reference  to  where  you 
should  pay  your  taxes?  and,  if  so,  upon  whose  advice  ? 

A.  1  bought  a  lot  of  land  down  there,  built  a  farm-barn, 
and  I  thought  I  was  going  into  farming.  I  bought  a  lot  of 
fine  stock,  fine  poultry,  and  so  on,  and  bought  a  lot  of  wood 
land,  and  retrieved  it,  and  turned  it  into  arable  land,  grass 
land,  at  great  expense  ;  had  fifteen  or  twenty  men  working 
the  year  round,  and  made  a  fortune  for  some  people  down 
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there  at  the  Farms,  I  tliink.  I  was  there  pretty  much  every- 
day all  day  long  ;  and  I  became  interested  in  the  place,  and 
thought  I  should  be  interested  in  some  of  the  public  matters 
there.  When  I  contemplated  changing  my  residence  to  Bev- 
erly, I  went  to  Mr.  Hills,  the  chairman  of  the  Boston  assessors, 
and  I  told  him  how  I  was  situated.  I  said,  "  I  don't  want  to 
sneak  away  from  Boston,  and  have  you  think  I  have  gone 
away  to  dodge  my  taxes,  and  so  I  will  lay  the  matter  before 
you.''  He  listened  to  me,  and  when  I  got  through,  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Morse,  while  I  am  sorry  to  lose  you,  still,  if  I  was  in 
your  place,  I  should  go  to  Beverly."  I  said,  "  If  that  is  your 
opinion,  I  will  go  ;  "  and  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  comparative  tax- 
rate  in  Boston  and  in  Beverly? 

A.  I  looked  it  up  last  year,  sir,  and  I  think  I  testified 
here  in  regard  to  it.  I  drew  off  a  list,  and  1  believe  this  is 
a  copy  of  it. 

Q.     From  what  source  did  you  get  your  figures  ? 

A.  This  statement  came  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Q.     What  does  it  show? 

A.  It  shows  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  rate  of  taxation 
has  been  higher  in  Beverly  than  it  has  been  in  Boston.  The 
average  in  Beverly  from  1871  to  1886  inclusive  has  been 
$14.67i  on  81,000,  and  in  Boston  it  has  been  $13.70.  Of 
course,  you  may  say  the  valuations  enter  into  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  a  good  deal :  but  they  have  got  the  valuations 
in  Beverly  up  to  the  top  notch  now,  and  we  don't  save  any 
thing  if  we  go  down  there ;  nobody  saves  any  thing.  I  per- 
sonally used  to  make  returns  to  Boston,  and  I  have  made 
returns  to  Beverly ;  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
me. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  as  to  the  rate  of  taxes 
in  the  future  in  Beverly  Farms,  in  the  event  of  the  town 
being  incorporated  ?  and  if  you  have,  please  give  your  views 
to  the  committee. 

A.     1  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  it.     Some  of  the 
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people  last  year,  when  I  asked  them  to  subscribe  a  little 
money  for  this  thing,  said,  "  What  use  is  it  going  to  be  to 
us?  Are  our  taxes  going  to  be  any  lower?"  I  said  to 
them,  "No,  I  think  not.  I  would  like  to  hold  out  such  a 
bribe  to  you,  but  I  cannot  do  it."  It  is  not  true,  I  think, 
that  taxes  will  be  reduced.  We  shall  have  to  take  a  heavy 
debt,  and  we  have  no  public  property  of  any  account.  We 
have  some  water  pipes,  but  we  shall  have  to  purchase  our 
water  from  Beverly;  and  according  to  the  experience  we 
have  had,  that  will  be  an  expensive  thing ;  so  the  water-pipes 
I  do  not  count  as  very  much.  We  have  a  schoolhouse  and 
an  engine.  That  is  about  all.  And  we  have  about  half  of 
the  debt  of  one  of  the  heaviest  taxed  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  see  why  taxes  should  go 
down.  There  is  talk  about  people  coming  in  there  with 
large  properties  and  putting  down  the  taxes ;  but  the  trouble 
is,  that  people  with  large  properties  will  not  come  down 
there  if  taxes  are  not  down,  and  taxes  will  not  go  down 
until  people  come  in  ;  and  between  the  two,  I  do  not  see  how 
taxes  will  be  likely  to  go  down. 

Neither  do  I  know  of  people  who  are  likely  to  go  down 
there.  We  had  a  good  many  names  called,  if  I  might  use 
that  expression,  last  year,  about  tax-dodging,  and  so  on.  I 
investigated  that  subject  somewhat ;  and  when  I  didn't  hap- 
pen to  know  about  a  gentleman's  affairs,  I  asked  him,  and  I 
satisfied  myself  that  there  was  nothing  in  it.  That  is  to  say, 
quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  who  were  supposed  to 
be  going  down  there  were  in"  active  business  in  Boston,  and 
their  property  was  in  their  firms.  It  was  taxed  here  in  Bos- 
ton, and  it  made  no  difference  where  they  went  about  their 
personal  taxes.  People  were  living  here  and  there,  not 
many  of  them  in  Boston  ;  and  there  was  nobody  to  go  to 
Beverly  Farms,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain.  I  therefore 
made  up  my  mind  that  that  was  a  hue  and  cry  instead  of  an 
'argument.     That  is  my  opinion  about  that. 

Q.  And  you  see  no  prospect  of  an  influx  of  capital  into 
Beverly  Farms,  if  the  town  is  incorporated? 
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A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  it,  none  whatever ;  and  I 
have  said  so  to  all  the  people  down  there  when  we  have 
talked  about  it.     That  is  ray  belief. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  3^011  to  state  briefly,  as  you  are 
the  last  witness  I  shall  call,  from  your  stand-point,  and  from 
what  you  know  of  the  people  and  of  their  circumstances, 
what  the  advantages  will  be  to  the  people,  the  place,  the 
community,  and  all  concerned,  in  having  the  town  incorpo- 
rated ? 

A.  Well,  the  advantages  will  be  several.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  a  couple  of  hundred  voters  down  there  now. 
I  suppose  we  should  have  at  least  three  hundred,  if  we 
were  incorporated  ;  because  a  great  many  persons,  who  might 
become  voters,  have  never  qualified,  or  got  their  names 
upon  the  voting  list,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  never 
been  considered  any  object  at  all  for  a  Beverly-Farms  man 
to  be  a  citizen  with  voting  privileges.  The  voters  from 
the  Farms  have  never  been  considered  of  any  account ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  residents  there,  who  might  have  been 
voters,  have  not  qualified  themselves.  We  should  probably 
have  about  three  hundred  people  who  would  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  they  would  be  educated  up  to 
what  the  town-meeting  does  educate  a  New-England  man  to. 
At  present  they  are  not. 

When  this  thing  was  agitated  last  year,  and  we  had  our 
meetings,  I  looked  around,  and  found  we  had  a  first  rate  na- 
tive, old-fashioned,  Yankee  population  down  there,  as  good 
as  I  ever  saw.  But  the  people  had  lost  their  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  They  did  not  know  how  to  take  hold  of  any 
thing.  They  never  went  up  to  town-meeting;  and  they  did 
not  have  that  spirit  for  general  public  work,  and  that  enter- 
prise and  interest  in  matters,  which  you  usually  find  in  Yan- 
kees. I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  fact ;  but  I  made  up  my 
mind  finally,  that  it  was  the  result  of  their  having  been 
treated  as  an  outside  community,  and  not  having  been  en- 
couraged, or  having  had  any  opportunity,  to  take  any  active 
part  in  the  control  of   the  town    affairs.     And    I    find  that 
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opinion  of  mine  was  undoubtedly  correct ;  because  these 
same  people  this  year,  after  having  a  year's  education  in 
thinking  of  matters  of  some  consequence  outside  of  their 
own  households  and  business,  are  an  entirely  different  set  of 
men  already  from  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  They  have 
an  interested  and  wide-awake  aspect.  An  entire  change  has 
come  over  them,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  them 
to  have'a  town  of  their  own.  Then,  I  think  a  community 
which  is  as  separate  as  ours  is,  an  absolutely  distinct  commu- 
nity, witn  its  own  interests  and  its  own  needs,  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  itself,  intelligent  enough  to  do  so,  and  desiring 
to  do  so,  has  a  right  to  do  so,  and  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  public  policy  to  allow  it  to  do  so.  I  believe  in  the 
thing  thoroughly.     I  think  it  would  be  wise. 

Q.  How  about  your  own  management  of  your  own  affairs  ; 
can  you  instance  any  case  in  which  you  think  it  would  be  an 
improvement  over  the  present  condition? 

A.  There  is  no  such  thing  now  as  our  managing  our  own 
affairs.  We  are  seldom  consulted ;  and  when  we  are,  it  is, 
apparently,  only  to  find  out  what  we  want,  so  as  to  be  mighty 
sure  not  to  do  it,  as  far  as  I  can  observe.  The  engine-house 
stands  out  as  a  very  prominent  contradiction  of  this  opinion, 
but  I  have  always  somewhat  distrusted  that  matter.  Other- 
wise than  as  that  might  indicate  to  the  contrary,  it  makes  no 
difference  what  we  say,  or  what  we  don't  say, — not  the 
least.  We  are  taken  care  of  like  babies  in  the  nursery,  only 
not  so  well  taken  care  of  as  most  babies. 

Q.     How  about  the  roads  down  at  Beverly  P\arms? 

A.  I  call  them  the  worst  roads  in  the  eastern  part  of  New 
England.  I  don't  know  about  the  rest  of  the  country,  but 
for  thirty  years  I  have  known  all  eastern  New  England,  on 
horseback  and  riding  and  walking  ;  and  I  know  no  worse 
roads,  and  few  as  bad  as  those  at  Beverly  Farms ;  and  I  say 
^lat  with  some  feeling  too.     I  call  them  very  bad  roads. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  they  could  be  benefited  if  you  had 
a  town  of  your  own  down  there  at  the  Farms? 

A.     Well,  the  roads  would  be  benefited  if  they  were  let 
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alone,  and  they  would  be  a  great  deal  more  benefited  if  thej 
were  mended  in  a  sensible  and  intelligent  manner. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  there  with  reference 
to  the  management  of  town  affairs,  as  regards  the  matter  of 
extravagance  ? 

A.  Oh,  well !  I  believe  that  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that 
Beverly' has  been  and  is  run  with  reckless  extravagance.  I 
do  not  suppose  there  is  any  doubt  felt  about  that  anywhere 
by  anybod}-,  in  our  part  of  the  country,  or  anywhere  else. 

Q,  With  reference  to  one  of  the  comparisons  Mr.  Con- 
nolly made  of  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  line:  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  inference  to  be  drawn  was,  that  the  reason 
the  land  on  the  Beverly  side  was  valued  so  low  was,  that  it 
was  a  clayey  soil.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  land  where 
the  soil  is  clayey  ? 

A.  This  last  year  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  a  list  of 
my  real  estate  to  the  assessors.  I  did  not  suppose  they 
wanted  it,  but  I  thought  I  would  give  it  to  them.  I  own  a  lot 
of  eleven  acres,  and  four  acres  of  it  you  cannot  put  a  spade 
into  twice  without  striking  water  and  clay.  You  cannot  put 
a  building  on  it.  I  bought  it  for  $800  an  acre.  Two  acres 
of  it  are  restricted  against  having  any  buildings  put  upon  it, 
substantially,  although  it  was  needless,  because  I  could  have 
put  nothing  there  any  way.  It  is  all  low  ground.  I  stated 
these  facts  to  the  assessors,  thinking  it  might  influence  thera 
a  little  in  their  valuation,  which  I  somewhat  dreaded;  but 
they  taxed  it  this  year  at  $1,800  an  acre,  without  any  special 
regard  to  clayey  soil,  or  to  the  water,  or  to  any  thing  else. 
I  have  waded  across  it  with  my  rubber  boots  on  once  or  twice 
when  I  went  above  my  knees,  and  got  my  feet  wet ;  but  that 
did  not  seem  to  affect  their  minds  much. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Myrick.)     Will  you  locate  that,  please? 

A.  That  is  in  front  of  my  stable.  I  endeavored  to  drain 
it  a  little  while  ago,  and  it  is  now  very  fair  grass  land.  But 
you  cannot  drive  a  horse  over  it  more  than  two  months  in 
the  year.  I  get  a  pretty  good  crop  of  grass  off  of  it,  but  it  is 
good  for  nothing  else. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  You  have  paid  some  attention 
to  the  increase  in  valuation,  have  you,  at  Beverly  Farms  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have,  especially  since  what  I  have  heard 
here. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  from  your  observation,  how  has  the  increase 
of  the  valuation  of  shore  property  compared  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  village  property?  And  when  I  say  village 
property,  I  mean  the  property  of  the  permanent  residents, 
the  people  who  live  there  all  the  year,  and  earn  their  living 
by  manual  labor. 

A.  Well,  sir,  personally  I  think  that  we  people  on  the 
shore  who  have  gone  down  there  and  paid  fancy  prices  for 
land,  have  laid  ourselves  open  to  the  valuation  which  has 
))een  put  upon  us  by  the  assessors,  and  I  do  not  say  that  they 
have  valued  us  too  high.  I  think  in  two  or  three  cases  they 
have  valued  too  high ;  but  I  admit  that  their  discretion  has 
been  pretty  good,  as  far  as  that  goes.  I  think  they  have  valued 
higher  on  our  side  of  the  line  than  they  have  on  the  other.  I 
am  persuaded  that  in  several  cases  the  comparisons  have 
been  absolutely  against  us,  very  greatly  against  us,  and  that 
in  no  case  I  have  heard  of  have  they  been  in  our  favor.  But 
what  I  should  more  especially  criticise  are  the  figures  I  have 
heard  given  here  the  last  two  or  three  days,  showing  the  valu- 
ation of  the  village  land,  the  land  of  the  native  population,  of 
the  people  who  live  there  all  the  year,  and  who  cannot  afford 
to  be  plundered,  if  the  rest  of  us  can.  They  have  had  the 
knife  stuck  into  them  and  twisted  around.  It  seems  to 
me  outrageous  the  way  it  has  been  put  on  the  people  in 
Beverly  Farms  village.  1  was  perfectly  astounded.  I  had 
no  idea  until  I  heard  it  stated,  that  they  had  valued  John 
Larcom's  land  at  $1,800,  and  Mrs.  Sears's  land  at  tJ3,300,  an 
acre.  I  think  that  is  the  most  preposterous  thing  I  ever 
heard  of  in  a  free  country  in  my  life. 

Q.  Now,  then,  a  single  question.  Were  you  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  town  of  Beverly  which  was  appointed!* 
to  take  action  with  reference  to  an  independent  source  of 
water-supply  ? 
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A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  you  served  on  that  committee,  did  you  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  served  on  it  for  a  time,  and  finally  resigned. 

Q.  While  3'ou  were  serving,  action  was  taken,  was  it  not, 
by  the  town  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  Beverly  adopting  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  water-supply  ? 

A.  The  I'eason  for  Beverly  adopting  an  independent  water- 
supply,  as  given  in  that  committee,  was  that  it  would  be  a 
saving  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Beverly  every  year.  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  reason  being  that 
the  summer  residents  wanted  a  greater  head  of  water.  That 
has  been  put  forward  as  a  reason.  I  want  to  say  this  in  re- 
gard to  that:  That,  in  ra}-  opinion,  it  had  almost  no  influence 
at  all ;  substantially  none.  There  are  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of 
those  people  who  have  perched  their  houses  on  high  ground, 
who,  on  a  few  days  or  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer,  do  not 
get  as  much  water  as  they  want ;  and  they  complained  and 
made  a  great  row  about  it,  undoubtedly  in  order  to  get  what 
they  could.  But  to  say  that  the  town  of  Beverly  would  have 
incurred  an  indebtedness  of  $150,000  to  please  a  dozen  —  I 
don't  think  there  is  anywhere  near  two  dozen  —  summer 
residents  for  a  few  weeks,  is  to  me  quite  incredible.  And 
when  the  thing  was  brought  up  in  our  committee,  there  was 
very  little  said  about  that:  in  fact,  I  do  not  remember  that 
there  was  any  thing  said  about  it.  Great  stress  was  laid,  and 
figures  were  brought  forward,  upon  the  fact  that  if  we  could 
have  an  independent  water-supply  we  should  not  only  cease 
to  pay  Salem  some  -SIB. 000  or  817,000,  a  steadily  increasing 
sum  every  year,  for  water-rental,  but  that  we  should  probably 
make  $2,000  or  $8,000  net  over  and  above  our  expenses  in 
furnishing  water  to  ourselves;  and  that,  therefore,  the  town 
of  Beverly  would  be  in  pocket  anywhere  from  $18,000  to 
$20,000  a  year  on  that  transaction. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Myrick.)      Do  you  remember  wh&  made 
those  statements? 
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A.  Mr.  Baker  made  those  statements,  I  think.  And  that 
was  what  influenced  my  mind.  It  was  the  only  thing  put 
forward  which,  it  seems  to  me,  could  have  reasonabl}'  influ- 
enced the  mind  of  any  member  of  that  committee.  I  would 
not  say  that  he  gave  these  precise  figures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  About  what  figures  did  he 
give? 

A.  I  think  we  had  been  paying  Salem  fourteen  or  fifteen 
or  sixteen  thousand  dollars  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  About  what  sum  did  Mr.  Baker  say  the  saving  would 
be? 

A.  Well,  it  is  my  recollection  that  Mr.  Baker  figured  that 
the  water-rates  ouglit  to  exceed  the  interest  and  the  cost  of 
pumping,  something  upward  of  -f  2,000.  That  was  my  under- 
standing of  the  figures  he  laid  before  us.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  that  is  what  I  understood  at  the  time,  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  my  vote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Were  you  present  at  the  town- 
meeting  when  this  matter  was  acted  upon? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  At  the  proper  time,  either  after  Mr. 
Moulton's  cross-examination  or  now,  I  would  like  to  put  in  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  the  town-meeting. 

Mr.  Moulton.     Put  it  right  in  now. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Morse's  testimony, 
I  wish  to  put  in  a  copy  of  the  report  made  to  the  town  at 
the  town-meeting  in  which  this  matter  of  water-supply  was 
acted  upon.     (^Reading.') 

At  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  town  of  Beverly  held 
at  the  Town  Hall  in  said  Beverly  on  Tuesda}'  the  eighth  day  of 
September  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight3--five, 
at  thirty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  same 
being  an  adjournment  of  the  Town  Meeting  held  on  Tuesday  the 
eleventh  da}-  of  August,  in  the  same  year. 

The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order  at  the  time  appointed 
by  the  Moderator,  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Water- 
Supyly  was  read  :  — 
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The  committee  appointed  by  the  town  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
August  last  to  consider  the  question  of  water-supply  for  the  town 
under  Chap.  294  of  the  Legislative  Acts  of  the  current  year,  and 
to  report  at  this  adjourned  meeting  of  Sept.  8,  would  report  that 
they  have  fully  considered  the  subject,  and  made,  both  by  individual 
members,  and  through  its  sub-coramitt€e,  pretty  extensive  investi- 
gations and  inquiries,  and  have  held  several  meetings  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject ;  and  at  each  of  the  two  later  meetings  of 
the  committc^e,  after  they  had  examined  the  estimates  and  data 
presented,  a  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  was  had  that  it 
would  be  good  policy  for  the  town  to  establish  for  itself  an  inde- 
jieudent  water-supply  which  would  provide  for  our  whole  commu- 
nity, loth  high  lands  and  low  lands,  pronded  that  the  cost  of 
building  the  works  should  not  exceed,  exclusive  of  land  damages, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  tifly  thousand  dollars,  that  being  the 
limit  fixed  in  the  Act  for  which  the  town  may  issue  bonds,  provided 
that  all  contracts  made  should  amply  guarantee  the  town  against 
any  further  expenditure  than  that  amount  for  the  construction  and 
completion  of  said  works. 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN   I.  BAKER,  Chairman. 
Bevekly,  Sept.  8,  1885. 

It  was  vot€d  to  accept  this  report. 

Vpon  motion  of  John  I.  Baker,  it  was  voted,  — 

Firsts  To  lay  a  water-main  to  "Wenham  Pond,  build  reservoirs, 
pumping-stations.  obtain  machinery,  and  construct  all  the  works 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  complete  and 
effective  water-works  to  supplv  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  with 
water  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires  and  for  domestic  and  other 
purix>3es  at  a  total  cost,  exclusive  of  land  damages,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Second,  To  authorize  the  Board  of  Selectmen  to  borrow  such 
sums  of  money,  not  exceeding,  however,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  vote,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  issue  bonds, 
notes,  and  scrip  according  to  the  provisions  of  Chap.  294,  Sect.  5, 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  year  1885. 

Third,  To  establish  a  sinking-fund  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  said  indebtedness  as  follows :  viz..  The  assessors  shall  annually 
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assess  as  taxes,  an  amount  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes,  equal  to 
two  per  centum  of  the  whole  indebtedness  incurred  under  this  vote, 
which  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Sinking- 
Fund  elected  under  Chap.  231,  Sect.  5,  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  3-ear  1881.  And  said  amounts  with  the  accumulations 
on  them  shall  be  invested  b}'  said  commissioner  according  to  law, 
and  be  held  in  trust  inviolate,  for  the  payment  of  said  indebtedness 
and  no  other  purpose. 

Fourth,  To  api;oint  a  committee,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Water-Supph',  to  determine  and  designate  the  location  of  said 
main,  reservoirs,  pumping-stations  and  works ;  to  prepare,  or 
cause  to  be  prepared,  specifications  for  the  supplying  of  the  neces- 
sary machinery,  and  for  performing  such  part  of  the  labor  on  said 
works  as  they  deem  expedient ;  to  make  all  contracts,  and  employ 
all  labor  necessary  and  proper  to  accomplish  ihe  purposes  of  this 
vote,  and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  all  said  works  and 
contracts,  provided,  however,  that  said  committee  shall  make  no 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  said  works  until  satisfactory  and 
ample  guarantee  shall  be  given  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the 
same  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  exclusive  of  land  damages. 

Fifth,  To  take  or  purchase  such  lands,  rights  of  way  and  ease- 
ments as  the  Committee  on  AVater-Supply  shall  designate,  and  to 
authorize  the  Boai-d  of  Selectmen  to  execute  and  record  all  the  in- 
struments necessary  therefor  ;  and  said  board  may  pay  the  owners 
of  an}-  such  lands  or  easements  taken,  such  sums  or  purchase-money 
or  damages  as  it  and  said  committee  may  deem  reasonable. 

The  above  votes  were  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  in 
this  meeting,  at  which  there  was  a  large  attendance,  many  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  voters  present  voting  therefor. 

Upon  motion  of  "William  A.  Friend,  it  was  voted  that  the  com- 
mittee of  sixteen  persons,  chosen  at  the  town-meeting  held  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  August  last,  be  the  Committee  on  "Water-Supply, 
with  full  authority  to  carry  into  eflfect  all  votes  passed  at  this 
meeting. 

It  was  voted  that  this  meeting  be  dissolved. 
/     A  true  record. 

Attest:  WM.  H.  LOVETT,   Town  Clerk. 

Pending  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Morse,  the  commit- 
tee adjourned  to  Monday,  Feb.  7,  at  11  a.m. 


FIFTH   HEARING. 


Boston,  Feb.  8,  1887. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock,  Senator  Kimball  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  suppose  it  was  understood  that  the 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Morse  was  entered  upon  on  Friday- 
last,  but  upon  reading  the  proofs  of  his  testimony  he  has  seen 
one  or  two  things  which  he  would  like  to  correct,  if  there  is 
no  objection. 


TESTIMONY   OF   JOHN   T.  MORSE    (^remmed). 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  read  over  the  short-hand  report  of  my 
testimony  of  Friday,  and  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  I 
should  like  to  correct  or  explain.  The  first  matter  is,  per- 
haps, trifling ;  but  either  I  did  not  express  myself  clearly,  or 
else  the  short-hand  reporter  found  I  talked  too  fast.  I  was 
speaking  of  the  way  in  which  property  in  Beverly  Farms  was 
injured  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  any  one  could  hire  a  house 
elsewhere  at  about  what  he  would  have  to  pay  in  taxes  there. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  this :  A  man  can  go  to  Swamp- 
scott,  Manchester,  or  any  of  the  towns  along  the  shore,  and 
hire  a  house  for  a  little  more  than  the  taxes  on  a  similar 
house  in  Beverly  Farms  would  amount  to.  Therefore,  if  a 
person  buys  a  house  in  Beverly  Farms  himself  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  he  has  got  to  pay  in  taxes  nearly  as  much  as  he  woul<l 
be  able  to  hire  a  similar  house  for  elsewhere  on  the  shore, — 
not  quite  as  much,  but  very  nearly ;  and,  therefore,  he  loses 
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his  capital.  If  any  one  goes  to  Beverly  Farms  and  buys  a 
house  which  he  wishes  to  let,  he  has  got  to  pay  very  nearly 
as  much,  in  my  opinion,  in  taxes  as  he  could  get  in  rent. 
Therefore  it  is  a  fair  inference,  —  and  this  explains  the  reason 
of  my  statement  last  Friday,  —  that  the  high  valuation  de- 
preciates the  value  of  property  at  Beverly  Farms. 

Q.     Is  there  any  other  correction,  Mr.  Morse  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  one  other  thing  which  I  left  in  a  way 
that  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  me  as  I  looked  it  over.  I 
spoke  of  the  feeling  amongst  the  summer  residents,  so  called, 
and  the  native  residents  down  there  :  that  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  summer  residents  was  such  that  they  took  very  tri- 
fling interest  in  this  matter  last  year,  and  that  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  permanent  residents  indicated  a  very  great 
deal  of  interest.  I  left  that  as  if  it  was  simply  a  matter  of 
my  own  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
fair  to  leave  it  as  a  mere  expression  of  opinion.  Several  facts 
occur  to  me  which  corroborate  that  opinion,  and  which  I 
should  like  to  state.  Last  year  there  was  all  this  talk,  which 
is  reiterated  this  year,  that  it  was  the  summer  residents  who 
were  behind  this  movement,  who  felt  a  real  interest  in  it, 
and  that  the  native  residents  cared  very  little  about  it,  but 
were  being  pushed  forward.  Last  winter,  on  the  afternoon 
after  the  fatal  vote  was  taken  which  delayed  our  hopes  for  a 
year,  I  came  down  the  State  House  steps  feeling  rather  de- 
pressed, and  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  I  ran  across  two  or  three 
of  the  summer  residents ;  and  one  or  two  more,  who  were 
coming  from  down-town,  apparently,  joined  us,  and  they  be- 
gan to  laugh  and  chaff  me  a  little,  and  asked  me  how  I  felt, 
etc.  They  seemed  to  be  very  happy,  but  I  was  rather  irri- 
tated at  their  behavior,  and  made  rather  a  short  reply.  They 
turned  the  cnoversation,  and  went  oif  down  street,  talking  of 
something  else,  apparently,  and  laughing,  which  disturbed 
me  a  little.  I  stood  there  for  a  minute  and  looked  around  ; 
«(nd  over  on  the  corner  by  the  tailor-shop,  in  the  old  Ticknor 
house,  I  saw  one  of  the  Farms  people,  the  village  blacksmith. 
1  thought  1  would  walk  over,  and  perhaps  I  should  find  more 
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congenial  company  there.  I  walked  over  and  found  him 
with  tears  on  his  cheeks.  He  caught  hold  of  ray  hand,  and 
almost  wrung  it  off  the  wrist,  and  seemed  to  feel  pretty  badly. 
Then  down  came  from  the  State  House  tliree  or  four  more  of 
the  Farms  people ;  they  came  across  the  street  to  where  we 
stood ;  they  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  condition  to  talk  at  all ; 
they  could  hardly  speak ;  their  feelings  were  too  much  for 
them,  and  one  or  two,  I  think,  had  tears  in  their  eyes.  But 
we  shook  hands  all  round,  and  I  walked  off.  That  satisfied 
me  that  the  impression  which  was  sought  to  be  created  at  the 
State  House,  that  the  Farms  people  did  not  care  any  thing 
about  this,  and  the  summer  residents  did,  did  not  fairly  rep- 
resent the  feeling  of  the  Farms  people  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  said  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Hardy  came  to  me  and 
said  that  he  did  not  want  any  help  from  us.  That  was  the 
only  part  of  the  convarsation  that  occurred  to  me  at  that 
time,  and  left,  perhaps,  hardly  a  fair  impression.  I  said  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  "  You  know  I  worked  very  hard  on  this  thing 
last  year,  and  did  the  best  I  could ;  I  cannot  go  into  it  again 
this  year."  He  said,  '•  I  don't  want  you  to  go  into  it.''  I 
was  amused  at  the  bluntness  with  which  he  said  it.  '*  We 
don't  want  you  to  help  at  all.  It  was  said  last  year  that  it 
was  all  the  work  of  the  summer  residents,  and  not  of  us.  Now 
we  want  to  do  every  thing  ourselves  this  year.  We  feel  that 
it  is  our  job,  and  we  want  people  to  know  that  it  is  our  job ;  we 
don't  want  you  to  do  any  thing  at  all.  We  don't  want  any 
assistance  from  the  summer  residents,  except,"  as  I  stated  on 
Friday,  "  we  would  like  the  assistance  of  the  summer  resi- 
dents in  the  way  of  contributions  to  pay  expenses,''  —  not  in 
place  of  their  own  contributions,  but  to  assist  them.  I  had 
not  thought  over  that  before  I  came  on  the  stand  the  other 
day,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  be  put 
before  the  committee. 

Croix-Examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  shore 
people  since  last  year  ? 
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A.  Not  so  much  a  change  as  an  advancement,  sir.  Last 
;«ear  there  was  a  very  trifling  interest  indeed,  outside  of  two 
or  three,  or  three  or  four  of  us,  a  very  trifling  interest  on  the 
part  of  a  majority  of  the  shore  residents,  meaning  by  "  shore 
residents "  summer  residents.  This  year  I  have  been  sur- 
prised, within  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks,  to  see  that  they  are 
taking  more  interest.  They  appear  to  feel  a  certain  sense  of 
alarm,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  concerning  their  investments 
there.  Those  who  own  property  are  taking  a  good  deal  of 
interest:  those  who  do  not  actually  own  property,  who  are 
accustomed  to  hire,  are  of  course  entirely  indifferent. 

Q.  Is  the  feeling  of  the  summer  residents  practically 
unanimous  in  favor  of  separation  ? 

A.  I  should  hardly  say  that.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are 
practically  unanimous.  I  think  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  it :  I  should  think  that  many 
of  them  were  absolutely  indifferent,  and  a  few  distrustful. 
That  is  about  what  I  should  say. 

Q.     Distrustful  about  what  ? 

A.     Distrustful  as  to  the  results  of  separation. 

Q.     On  what  grounds  ? 

A.  They  say,  "  We  shall  come  down  here  :  we  are  four- 
teen or  fifteen  voters  against  nearly  two  hundred  strong, 
and  why  should  we  not  expect  to  be  just  as  much  plundered 
by  the  Beverly  Farms  natives  as  we  are  now  plundered  by  the 
Beverly  people  ?  What  the  result  will  be  we  do  not  know ; 
and  we  think  we  had  better  let  things  stay  as  they  are. 

Q.  That  is,  on  the  whole,  they  fear  that  it  will  be  as  expen- 
sive for  them  to  live  in  the  new  town  as  in  the  old  ? 

A.  Well,  they  fear  they  will  have  just  as  little  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  new  town  as  they  have  in  the  affairs  of  the 
old,  and  that  they  may  have  just  as  much  taken  out  of  their 
pockets  for  things  which  they  do  not  care  about,  in  the  same 
<vay. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  the  shore  residents  contributed 
this  year  to  the  good  cause  ? 

A.     I  have  not  any  personal  knowledge  about  that.     Last 
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year  I  had  something  to  do  with  money  matters:  this  year  1 
has-e  had  ;ibsolutely  nothing.  I  have  not  solicited  a  subscrip: 
tion  :  I  have  not  received  a  subscription  nor  disbiii"sed  a  cent, 
except  my  own  contribution  in  the  matter,  and  have  had 
absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  contributions. 

Q.  Last  year  you  said  you  squeezed  money  out  of  the 
summer  residents  ? 

A.     I  did,  and  for  that  reason  I  don't  want  to  do  it  again. 

Q.  Who  has  done  the  squeezing  in  that  direction  this 
year? 

A.  I  don't  know.  It  was  squeezing  last  year :  I  don't 
know  whether  it  has  been  this  year,  or  not.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge about  it.  Mr.  Hardy  carried  round  the  subscription 
list. 

Q.     Mr.  Hardy  is  here  ? 

A.  Mr.  Hardy  is  here.  I  saw  the  subscription  list  at  one 
time.  I  met  him  on  Stat€  Street,  I  think,  and  asked  him 
how  he  was  getting  along.  He  told  me  that  he  had  can- 
vassed pretty  much  everybody,  and  felt  that  he  had  been 
quite  successful.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  the  list.  He 
handed  it  to  me,  and  I  looked  at  it,  and  saw  about  a  dozen 
names.  1  felt  rather  depressed  at  that,  and  said,  "  If  you 
think  that  is  being  quite  successful,  I  don't."  He  says,  "I 
think  it  is  doing  pretty  well."  I  did  not  see  the  subscription 
paper  afterwards. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  names  and  amounts  ? 

A.  There  were  different  amounts.  I  saw  one  subscription 
of  8700,  and  one  of  SSO,  or  872,  I  think  it  was.  They  ranged 
all  along.  There  may  have  been  between  three  and  four 
thousand  dollars  on  the  paper.  I  called  it  very  poor  success, 
but  he  called  it  verj-  good. 

Q.     How  long  since  was  that  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  when  it  was.  I  cannot  give  any 
idea  of  the  date. 

Q.     Several  months  ago? 

A.     Oh,  no : 

Q.     Several  weeks  ago  ? 
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A.  It  may  have  been  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  really  cannot 
pretend  to  place  the  date.  It  was  a  wintry  day,  I  remember, 
so  that  I  was  rather  chilled  standing  still  there,  but  I  cannot 
pretend  to  place  the  date. 

Q.  And  the  work  has  been  going  on  since  that  time  very 
rapidly  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  has  been  going  on  since  that  time. 
I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  since  in  any  way.  That 
was  merely  a  chance  meeting  with  him.  He  told  me  then 
that  he  had  seen  pretty  much  everybody. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  stating  the  names  of  the  parties  that 
you  squeezed  money  out  of  last  year  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  object,  except  that  I  do  not 
care  to  say  any  thing  about  other  people's  business.  That  is 
the  only  objection  I  have. 

]\Ir.  Williams.     Do  the  committee  care  to  go  into  this  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  we  do.  I  suppose 
money  was  squeezed  out  of  both  sides. 

Mr.  MoULTON.  If  the  committee  think  it  would  be  wast- 
ing time,  I  will  not  press  it  any  further. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  that  any  money  was  raised 
'for  improper  purposes,  you  may  go  into  it.  I  suppose  there 
are  certain  legitimate  expenses  which  have  to  be  met  on  both 
sides. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  know  that  last 
year  —  for  I  was  treasurer  —  we  did  not  raise  any  sum  which 
was  big  enough  to  spend  any  money  outside  of  legitimate 
expenses.  I  had  mighty  hard  work  to  pay  those,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  any  such  sum  raised  this  year. 

Q.  You  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  people  who  came 
here  from  Beverly  Farms  last  year,  didn't  you?  and  they  are 
paid  this  3'ear,  are  they  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  doing  this  year.  I  cer- 
tainly trust  that  the  citizens  who  come  up  to  give  their  evi- 
dence or  do  any  service  here  are  paid  their  fares.  I  should 
be  sorry  if  they  w^ere  not,  but  I  don't  know  any  thing 
about  it. 
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Q.     You  were  on  the  Committee  on  Division  last  year  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  circular  presented  to  the  committee  last 
year  ? 

A.  I  remember  seeing  tlie  circular  very  well.  I  don't 
know  that  it  was  presented  to  the  committee  :  I  think  not.  I 
think  that  was  got  up  by  some  of  Mr.  Williams's  assistants : 
I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  it  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Was  it  gotten  up  as  a  statement  of  your  case,  or  any 
part  of  your  case  ? 

A.  I  should  judge  it  must  have  been,  sir,  from  its  appear- 
ance.    I  don't  remember  any  thing  very  definite  about  it. 

Q.     Was  it  suppressed  ? 

A.  We  found  an  error  in  one  part  of  it,  if  I  recollect 
right.  Somebody  found  it:  I  don't  know  who,  or  any  thing 
about  it.     I  don't  remember  what  the  error  was. 

Q.     The  error  was  in  the  last  sentence,  was  it  not? 

A.  I  don't  remember,  sir.  I  know  there  was  some  mistake 
in  the  figuring,  which  some  one  pointed  out.  I  don't  know 
who  got  it  up ;  I  don't  know  who  found  out  the  mistake ; 
but  I  was  told  that  after  it  was  put  out,  a  mistake  of  that 
kind  was  found,  and  it  was  immediately  withdrawn  for  cor- 
rection, and  I  understand  that  the  correction  was  made.  It 
was  a  mistake  in  figuring,  —  in  multiplication,  or  addition,  or 
something. 

Q.     Did  you  see  it  before  it  was  put  out? 

A.     I  don't  really  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  to  this  statement  in  it?  "It 
is  notorious,  and  has  been  repeatedly  admitted  by  the  Beverly 
assessors,  that  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate  of  the  perma- 
nent residents  has  been  purposely  made  upon  a  much  lower 
basis  than  that  of  the  summer  residents." 

A.  I  don't  remember  that,  sir.  I  presume,  if  that  is  there, 
it  is  there. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  should  be 
allowed  to  make  a  statement.      Last  year  a  circular  was  pre- 
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pared  on  the  basis  of  certain  calculations  as  to  the  estimated 
expenses  of  the  town.  There  were  some  figures  which  were 
furnished  us  by  Mr.  Loring.  Either  by  an  error  of  himself 
or  the  printer,  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
which  would  result  from  an  increase  of  twenty  cents  on 
$1,000,  I  think.  But,  whatever  it  was,  there  was  an  error  in 
the  figures. 

Mr.  Myrtck.    Twelve  thousand  dollars  instead  of  $1,200? 

Mr,  Williams.  Twelve  thousand  dollars,  instead  of 
$1,200,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Some  half  dozen,  or 
possibly  a  dozen,  of  those  circulars  were  issued,  and  on  a  dis- 
covery of  the  error  they  were  suppressed.  I  have  the  balance 
in  my  office.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  be- 
fore the  Legislature,  I  met  Mr.  Sohier  upon  the  street,  had 
a  pleasant  conversation  with  reference  to  the  whole  business, 
and  it  was  agreed  between  us  that  I  should  furnish  him  with 
all  the  literature  on  the  subject  which  I  had,  and  he  was 
to  do  the  same  by  me.  He  furnished  me  with  his,  and  I 
furnished  him  with  mine,  and,  among  other  things,  with  that 
circular  which  has  just  been  presented  to  Mr.  Morse,  at  which 
I  felt  considerable  indignation,  because  I  made  a  minute  upon 
it  that  it  was  not  distributed  on  account  of  an  error  that  was 
discovered.  It  seems  to  me  unfair  to  our  side  that  a  circular 
iu  which  an  error  occurred,  and  which  was  not  issued  in  a 
corrected  form  at  all,  should  be  put  in  evidence  here.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  unfair  to  our  side,  and  I 
seriously  object  to  its  going  in. 

Mr.  Sohier.  It  seems  necessary  that  I  should  make  a  state- 
ment on  this  matter.  I  got  a  copy  of  that  circular  the 
afternoon  it  was  issued.  The  next  morning  after  the  argu- 
ments were  closed  I  went  up  to  a  session  of  the  Committee  on 
Towns,  and  they  said  they  had  received  that  circular ;  they 
said  they  had  not  seen  the  error  in  the  matter  of  calcuhition. 
I  had  a  copy  of  that  circular  in  my  possession,  —  not  the  one 
\  got  from  iMr.  Williams,  —  and  I  have  it  to-day.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams gave  us  this  afterwards.  But  I  simply  want  to  use  this 
circular  to  show  the  fact  that  tliey  have  asserted  that  the 
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permanent  residents  of  Beverly  Farms  have  always  been 
assessed  upon  a  much  lower  basis  than  the  summer  residents* 
not  to  show  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  figures.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  happened  as  Mr.  Williams  says ;  they  made  a 
mistake  of  a  cipher  in  their  calculation,  that  is  all ;  but  that 
circular  had  been  given  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  any  rate,  because  Mr.  Gleason  and  Mr.  Phillips 
said  they  had  seen  it,  and  I  tliink  Mr.  Sampson  was  present 
at  the  time. 

jNIr.  Williams.  The  correction  was  made  before  the  whole 
committee. 

Mr.  Myrick.  There  was  no  correction  made  of  the  state- 
ment that  we  are  trying  to  show,  that  the  valuation  of  the 
permanent  residents  had  been  purposely  made  on  a  lower 
basis  than  that  of  the  summer  residents.  That  is  all  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  desire  to  refer  to  the  circular. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  object  to  any  thing  which  took  place  last 
year,  under  any  circumstances,  going  in  without  the  consent 
of  both  counsel.  We  liave  admitted  the  testimony  given 
last  year,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  we  ought  to  stop.  The 
circumstances  last  year  were  different  in  some  respects  from 
those  of  this  year :  some  of  the  membei-s  of  this  committee 
were  not  members  of  the  Legislature  last  year,  and  to  bring 
up  something  that  was  published  at  that  time  seems  to  me 
to  be  totally  out  of  place. 

Mr.  ^Myrick.  We  do  not  care  any  thing  about  this  circular 
going  in  at  all.  We  have  got  in  all  that  we  care  any  thing 
about  from  the  circular. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  have  brought  in  the  evidence  in  a  way 
that  was  entirely  objectionable.  I  only  wanted  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  correction  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Myrick.  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  was 
any  correction  of  the  statement  to  which  I  have  referred. 
There  was  a  correction  of  the  figures  at  the  end.  We  are  will- 
ing to  concede  that. 

The  Witness.     I  cannot  say  whether  that  clause  was  true 
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last  year,  or  not :  I  did  not  make  an  nxaraination  which  would 
justify  me  in  making  any  statement  about  it.  But  at  any 
rate,  if  it  was  true  last  year,  the  reverse  is  true  this  year. 
They  have  taxed  the  native  residents  out  of  all  proportion. 
If  they  have  changed  the  proportion,  they  have  changed  it 
too  much  against  the  permanent  residents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moclton".)  You  spoke  last  year  of  an  inves- 
tigation that  you  had  made,  and  stated  as  the  result  of  your 
investigation,  as  I  understand  you  to  state  this  year,  that 
there  would  be  no  marked  increase  of  summer  residents  at 
Beverly.  Farms  in  case  of  separation. 

A.  "  No  marked  increase  of  summer  residents"?  No,  sir. 
I  said  there  was  no  reason  to  think  there  would  be  any  great 
increase  of  summer  residents  going  down  there  and  taking 
up  their  citizenship  in  the  new  town.     That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Well,  I  understood  you  to  say  last  year,  and  I  have 
understood  you  to  make  the  same  statement  this  year,  that 
nearly  all  the  shore  land  had  been  taken  up,  and  that  there 
would  not  be  any  increase  of  summer  residents? 

A.  I  did  not  make  myself  clear  if  I  gave  you  that  impres- 
sion. You  asked  me,  if  I  recollect  right,  how  much  land 
tliere  was  left  actually  coming  down  to  the  water,  —  water- 
lots,  and  I  said  that  there  was  very  little  opportunity  for  more 
buildings  actually  on  the  water's  edge.  That  was  what  I 
understood  3'ou  to  ask,  and  what  I  intended  to  cover  by  my 
answer.  There  is  plenty  of  land  left  in  Beverly  Farms  for 
people  to  build  on,  and  very  good  land. 

Q.     That  is  avaihible  for  summer  residences  ? 

A.     Available  for  summer  residences. 

Q.  Then  you  stated  that  you  had  seen  and  talked  with 
several  persons,  and  that  in  your  judgment  there  were  very 
few  who  would  go  to  Beverly  Farms  to  become  residents  and 
jpAY  taxes  there  ? 

A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.     And  3'ou  mentioned  several  instances  last  year  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  mentioned  a  few  out  of  many  I  could  have 
mentioned. 
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Q.      Was  Powell  Mason  meiTtioneil  ' 

.1.     I  tliiiik  he  was,  sir. 

V-      Vol!  stated  that  he  was  estal)lislie(l  in  Walpole,  N.II.? 

.1.     I  think  he  is  a  citizen  of  Walpole,  N.II. 

V-  Where  does  he  live  most  of  his  time?  What  part  of 
the  time  does  he  live  in  Beverly  Farms,  and  what  part  in 
Hoston? 

-I.  I  think  he  <livides  the  year  between  Beverly  Farms, 
Walpole,  and  lioston.  I  think  some  years  he  has  been  in 
Walpole  the  larger  iM)rlion  of  the  year,  and  .some  years  he 
has  been  in  Boston  the  larger  portion.  I  should  judge  so, 
hut  I  am  not  an  intimi' ■  ♦*■•■■'  •''  '■-  ->  that  I  cannot  be 
certain. 

V-  Has  he  resided  in  U  ijmiIc  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  in  the  last  two  or  three  years? 

.1.  I  should  say,  fn»m  what  little  I  know  of  him,  that  for 
the  last  two  years  he  may  not  have  been  in  Walpole  as  much 
as  in  previous  years. 

Q.  And  !)!«-  .l.vnl...l  his  time  1..  lu.  .•.,  I'.,,.;,,..  :iu.l  P.-verly 
Farms  ? 

.1.      I  dare  say  :    1  don't  know. 

V-  Is  it  your  judgment,  that  if  Beverly  Farms  were  net 
ofl"  into  a  separate  town,  he  would  continue  U)  live  in  Wal- 
]»ole,  and  pay  taxes  tiiere? 

.1.     I  dare  .'^ay. 

V.  And  you  say,  as  a  lawyer,  that  he  can  do  that  readily 
enough  ?  —  that  he  can  divide  his  time  between  Beverly  and 
Boston,  and  continue  to  l>e  a  citizen  of  Walpole,  N.H.,  have 
his  legal  residence  tiiere? 

A.  I  .should  not  want  to  give  legal  advice  on  that  j)oint, 
sir.  It  is  many  years  since  I  have  undertaken  to  do  .so.  I 
suppose  that  where  a  man  has  established  himself  as  a  citizen, 
he  can  stay  if  he  wishes  to. 

Q.     Another  name  you  mentioned  was  that  of  Mr.  Thayer. 

A.     I  think  I  mentioned  Mr.  Thayer. 
Q.     Do  you   know  where  he  spends  his  time  ?     Does  he 
not  live  in  Lancaster,  and  pay  his  taxes  there? 
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A.  I  understand  tlhit  he  spends  more  time  in  Lancaster 
thiin  in  lieverly.  I  understand  that  he  intends  to  leave 
IJeverly  entirely  :  therefore  I  do  not  think  he  is  likely  to 
become  a  citizen. 

Q.  Is  that  true,  that  he  spends  more  time  in  Lancaster 
than  in  Boston  and  Heverl}'  ? 

.1.  I  think  he  spends  aliout  as  much  time  '\n  Lancaster  as 
in  Boston.  He  spends  liis  winters  in  lioston,  and  the  sprints 
and  fall  in  Lancaster.  He  comes  to  Beverly  in  the  summer 
with  his  wife,  but  does  n«>t  stay  there  all  the  time.  lie  does 
not  care  much  about  it,  and  usually  [joes  away.  I  under- 
stand that  he  intends  to  leave  the  place  entirely. 

^.  Would  it  modify  your  opinion  at  all  as  to  property 
coming  in  there  to  be  taxed,  if  you  knew  that  Mr.  Charles 
K.  Hubbard  iiad  stated  t4>  Mr.  Reed,  assistant  district  at- 
torney, that  he  should  never  change  his  residence  from  Bos- 
ton until  the  Farms  was  set  oft',  ami  then  he  should  come 
dtnvn  there  to  be  taxed".' 

.1.  It  wouhl  UMKlify  my  (ipininn  as  far  as  Charles  Eustis 
1  liilibard  is  coneerned. 

'.'.  If  you  knew  that  Mr.  Francis  L.  Higginson  liad  stated 
lit  Mr.  Hills,  the  chairman  of  tlje  Board  of  Assessors  of  Bos- 
ton, that,  if  the  Farms  was  set  off",  a  good  many  men  would 
go  there  to  be  taxed,  what  should  you  say? 

A.  I  should  sjiy  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  think 
I  know  more  than  he  does.  I  have  made  careful  intjuiry 
along  the  whole  coiist,  and  I  don't  think  Mr.  Higginson  ever 
asked  anybody. 

Q.  Mr.  Higginson  has  been  there  about  as  long  as  you 
have,  has  he  not  ? 

A.  He  has  not,  sir.  His  sister  said  the  other  day  that  he 
had  concluded  that  it  was  an  unsatisfactory  place  for  his 
children,  an  unhealthy  place  for  them,  and  he  would  prob- 
ably sell  his  place  and  leave  there.  That  is  his  sister's  state- 
ment:  I  myself  have  no  knowledge  about  it.  She  said  so  a 
few  days  ago. 

Q.  You  stated  last  year  that  the  first  meeting  that  was 
held  in  favor  of  division  was  held  at  your  house? 
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A.  Vl'S,  sir,  tlie  first  general  gathering  was  held  at  my 
house. 

Q.     Whore  is  your  house  situated  ? 

A.  My  house  is  situated  at  Pride's  Crossing,  near  the  rail- 
road crossing,  al)OUt  the  centre  of  the  district ;  that  is,  the 
centre  of  it  east  and  west;  the  centre  «»f  the  shore  property. 

(J.  Will  you  he  kind  enough  to  tell  me  who  of  the  sum- 
I  ler  residents  were  present  at  that  first  meeting'/ 

.4.  I  cannot  recall  them,  unless  you  will  allow  me  to  read 
the  testimony  whicii  I  gave  last  year. 

Q.     You  can  do  that,  or  I  will  read  tin-  narnrs  to  you. 

.1.  I  state  this  from  my  evidence  last  year,  when  my 
iiHMnory  wjus  fresh  ;  I  suppose  it  is  correct:  .Mr.  I^othrop,  Mr. 
halton,  Mr.  A.  I*.  Loring,  Mr.  Franklin  Haven,  jun..  Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.  Morison,  .Mr.  (Jardner,  Mr.  Brimmer,  .Mr.  Whitman, 
Mr.  George  Dexter,  Mr.  Charles  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Charles 
•Morse. 

(J.     .Mr.  Stephen  G.  WheatlaiiM 

A.  I  t/iink  Mr.  Wheatland  was  tiu-re  at  the  lirst  or  second 
meeting  :   I  don't  recollect  which. 

^^>.     The  subject  Wiis  introduced  hy  .Mr.  Lothrop,  was  it  ? 

.1.     Ye.s,  sir,  at  the  first  njeeting. 

(J.  And  ilid  .Mr.  Lothrop  have  any  figures  or  estimates 
with  him  ? 

A.  He  read,  I  think,  at  that  first  meeting  a  good  many 
figures;  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  estimates.  Yea,  I 
think  he  gave  us  then  or  afterwards  some  estimates  as  to 
what  it  Would  probably  cost  to  run  the  t<nvn,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

V.  And  his  statements  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  meet- 
in-? 

.1.     I  don't  recollect  that,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  discussion  as  to  whether  it  was  going  to 
be  a  paying  project,  or  not,  at  that  meeting? 

.1.  I  should  not  .say  there  was  a  discu.ssion  as  to  whether 
it  was  going  to  be  a  paying  project  at  all.  There  was  very 
little  discussion.     It  was  a  question  whether  or  ncjt  it  would 
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cost  US  more  if  we  went  ofT  than  it  was  costing  us  then,  and 
whether  we  could  afYord  to  go  off,  if  I  can  recollect.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  recall  a  thing  that  I  tried  to  wipe  out 
of  my  nieinorv.  It  was  a  very  disagreeable  business  to  my 
miii<l. 

(J.  It  was  stated  iiere  last  year,  was  it  not,  that  the  meet- 
ing was  not  satisfied  with  the  figures  that  Mr.  Lothrop  pre- 
sented ■/ 

A.  It  may  iiave  been  so.  I  sai«l,  sir,  that  my  memory  is 
not  so  fresh  on  tliat  subject  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  I  have 
an  idea  that  there  was  a  sub-committee  appointed  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting.     I  rather  think  there  was. 

Q.     The  next  meeting  was  held  at  your  house? 

.1.      Vi-s,  sir. 

Q.     And  a  new  list  of  figures  presented? 

A.  I  tlon't  remenjber  whether  there  was  a  new  list,  or 
whether  they  found  that  Mr.  Lothrop's  list  was  all  right.  I 
can't  recollect  as  to  that. 

Q.     Vou  know  that  wjis  the  testimony  last  year,  don't  you  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  what  the  testimony  was  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Lothrop  testified  as  to  tiie 
figures  that  were  presenteil  at  the  seeon*!  meeting  at  your 
house  when  there  were  about  thirty  present  ? 

^•l.     No,  sir,  I  can't  recall  it  with  any  definitetiess  now. 

Q.  At  the  second  meeting  at  your  house,  it  was  voted  to 
call  the  first  public  meeting  in  favor  of  divi.siun  at  Mai>Iiairs 
Hall,  was  it  not? 

.1.      1  think  it  was. 

(^K     And  that  took  place  shortly  alter/ 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  recall 
and  accurately  distinguish  between  those  two  meetings,  and 
remember  just  what  was  done  at  each  of  them.  It  was  a 
hpig  while  ago.  I  can  read  over  my  last  year's  testimony, 
and  swear  to  it  over  again,  but  that  is  the  best  I  can  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  As  long  as  this  matter  in  refer- 
ence to  the  movement  of  last  year  has  been  gone  into,  I  will 
ask  you  this  question.     You  have  stated  the  names  of  some 
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of  the  summer  residents  who  were  present  at  your  house. 
Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  native  residents 
who  were  at  those  meetings,  if  there  were  any? 

A.  I  can  put  in  what  I  said  last  year.  That  is  all  I  can 
remember  of  those  tilings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moultok.)  You  said  that  you  did  not  know 
that  you  could  distinguish  between  tlie  two  meetings. 

A.     I  don't  pretend  to,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Ml.  Williams.)  I  find  that  on  page  109  you 
gave  tlif  names  last  year. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can't  pretend  to  distinguish  the  meetings. 
They  are  all  run  together  in  my  memory  now.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  distinguish  between  what  was  done  at  one  and  what 
was  done  at  tiie  other.  [Reading  from  page  100  of  last  year's 
report]:  *'  .Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Larcom,  Mr.  John  H.  Watson,  Mr. 
Standley,t\vo  Mr.  Trowts,  .Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Eldridge, 
Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Pierce  "  are  the  namej  which  I  find  here. 
There  were  a  great  many  more.  I  couldn't  remember  them 
last  year,  and  I  cannot  now. 

Q.  Now  I  wish  you  would  state  briefly  to  the  committee 
the  circumstances  under  which  that  meeting  was  called  at 
your  house.  Just  give  the  full  facts  so  that  the  committee 
will  understand  it. 

A.  This  matter  of  separation  was  a  thing  I  had  occasion- 
ally talked  over  with  two  or  three  native  residents  there,  per- 
haps half  a  dozen,  because  my  occupation  at  Beverl}'  had 
called  me  there  more  than  most  people,  and  I  had  fallen  into 
personal  acquaintance  with  them  to  an  unusual  degree.  One 
day  Mr.  Lothrop  (I  think  Mr.  Dalton  may  have  been  with 
him,  though  I  am  not  sure)  said  to  me,  ''  We  have  been 
talking  over  with  some  of  the  natives  here  this  matter  of 
town  division  ;  they  want  to  be  divided  ;  they  have  spoken 
to  us  about  it,  and  s.ay  tiiey  want  to  get  a  division,  and  we 
have  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  a  meeting."  He  said 
that  some  of  them  suggested  that  I  had  previously  been 
spoken  to.  I  had  been  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Wat^son  and  by  Mr. 
Eldridge  on  the  same  subject.     I  suppose  they  may  have 
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mentioned  my  name  to  Mr.  Lothrop ;  and  as  ray  house  was  in 
a  central  position,  and  was  not  quite  as  nice  as  the  houses  of 
many  of  the  summer  residents  (if  it  was  a  muddy  night,  I 
wouldn't  mind  having  it  tramped  over  with  muddy  boots), 
they  asked  me  if  I  would  not  have  the  meeting  at  my  house, 
III  fact,  tliey  told  me  they  had  already  told  several  people 
that  I  would,  so  I  had  to ;  and  people  came  to  my  house, 
some  of  them  being  summer  residents,  and  others  permanent 
residents. 

Q.  The  movement  was  started  by  native  residents,  as  I 
understajid  30U  ? 

A.  The  movement  was  started,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  —  I  am  positive,  I  may  say, — by  the  native 
people  down  there.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
to  me  for  the  past  two  or  thrt-e  years  ai)out  it  when  I  had  been 
down  there.  I  understood  it  so.  But  exactly  what  was  in 
Mr.  I^othrop's  mind,  of  course  I  don't  know.  Some  of  the 
natives  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  told  him  I  was  interested 
in  it.     That  was  the  way  I  understand  it  began. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  the  natives  in  coming  to  the 
summer  residents? 

A.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  native  residents  were 
very  anxious  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  summer  residents 
would  oppose  any  such  movement.  Tiiey  seemed  to  think 
those  residents  were  a  very  influential  crowd,  and  if  they 
were  opi)Osed  to  it,  it  was  ver^-  little  use  for  them  to  try  to 
go  ahead,  and  they  wanted  to  get  at  our  sentiment.  I  re- 
member, —  I  think  it  was  tiiere,  but  it  may  have  been  in 
Marshall's  Hall,  —  Mr.  Lee  got  up  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
summer  residents.  He  said  that  his  purpose  was,  and  he 
supposed  the  purpose  of  the  rest  was,  to  find  out  if  the  na- 
tive residents  really  wanted  this  thing  :  if  they  did  want  it, 
he  was  ready  to  help  it  along.  I  think  Mr.  Allen,  or  some- 
body on  behalf  of  the  native  residents,  got  up  and  said  they 
wanted  to  know  whether  they  should  encounter  any  opposi- 
tion from  the  summer  residents,  because  if  they  should  they 
did  not  care  to  go  ahead.  The  idea  was  to  get  the  opinion 
of  both  sides. 
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Q.     You  were  asked  the  other  day,  just  at  the  close  of 
your  testimony,  with  reference  to  what  you  knew  about  the 
increase  of  personal  property  at  Nahant  and  Manchester.     I 
will  ask  you  whether  you  have  given  any  consideration  to, 
that  matter  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  result  of  j^our 
investigations  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  any  thing  about  the  Nahant  valuation  ; 
and  after  hearing  the  comparison  which  has  been  made  be- 
tween Nahant  and  Beverly  Farms,  I  wanted  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  it,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
I  suppose  is  about  as  well  posted  as  anybody  about  Nahant. 
I  have  got  at  the  facts  from  him,  and  I  think  if  that  compari- 
son is  to  be  made  it  may  as  well  be  made  fairly.  Nahant  was 
set  off  in  the  winter  of  1852-53,  and  the  chief  reason  for  set- 
ting it  off  was  that  Nahant  was  about  four  miles  from  Lynn, 
—  which  is  about  the  same  distance  that  we  are  from  the 
Town  Hall,  —  and  it  was  too  far  for  people  to  go  to  town- 
meeting.  On  that  ground  it  was  set  off.  Their  taxes  did 
fall  off,  as  Mr.  Myrick  asked  me  ;  but  of  course  in  1853  the 
tax-rate  was  very  different  all  through  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  from  what  it  is  now.  The  rates  of  that 
date  look  very  much  lower  now  than  they  did  at  that  time. 
Still,  the  taxes  did  fall  off:  they  have  risen  since  very  much. 
I  believe  they  are  now  about  $5  (a)  $5.50  per  thousand.  But 
it  is  to  be  said  that  Nahant  went  off  without  any  debt, 
without  any  of  the  results  of  extravagant  expenditures.  She 
went  off  without  any  of  that :  she  went  off  with  no  debt. 
She  has  only  360  acres  of  territory,  whereas  we  hope  to  have 
3,150.  She  has  only  147  voters,  after  having  been  a  town 
for  thirty-four  years,  whereas  we  have  about  200,  and  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  a  5'ear  after  separation  we 
should  very  likely  have  300  :  I  would  almost  guarantee  it.  I 
think  we  have  nearly  that  number  of  polls  now.  Nahant  is 
a  little,  rocky  promontory ;  there  is  no  industry  there,  so  to 
speak  ;  there  is  a  carpenter,  who  builds  a  few  houses.    There 
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is  no  firm  like  the  Connolly  Brothers,  like  the  Watsons,  like 
Hardy  &  Day,  nor  like  the  Obers.  There  is  no  business  of 
that  kind  transacted  there.  In  winter  it  is  an  isolated  com- 
munity, whereas  we  have  our  railroad  running  through.  We 
are  an  entirely  different  community  in  those  particulars.  I 
do  not  myself  see  any  comparison  between  the  two  places,  or 
any  possibility  of  making  one. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  a  single  question  which  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Morse,  which  perhaps  would  have  been  more 
strictly  proper  on  the  direct  examination  than  on  the  redirect ; 
but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  it,  it  will  save  calling  an- 
other witness.  I  do  not  want  to  close  my  case  without  put- 
ting in  the  testimony.  Of  course  an  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  the  other  side  for  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman.     What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  returns  of  prop- 
erty which  have  been  made  by  people  at  Beverly  Farms 
and  Beverly. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  ask  it.  Perhaps  they  will 
not  object. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  will  involve  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  some  investigations. 

Q.  I  will  ask  j^ou  whether  3'ou  have  made  any  exami- 
nation of  the  returns  of  property  at  Beverly,  and  of  the 
amount  of  doomed  property? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  stimulated  to  it  by  the  talk  I  have 
lieard  about  the  "  discoveries  "  that  have  been  made  by  the 
assessors  this  last  year,  and  how  they  had  "  discovered  "  in 
Beverly  Farms  a  million  dollars  of  trust  property  held  by 
one  trust  estate,  which  they  had  never  heard  of  before,  and 
which  it  has  been  implied  had  been  concealed,  and  I  wanted 
to  see  whether  there  had  been  an}^  concealment.  I  looked  to 
see  whether  it  has  been  customary  for  people  in  Massachu- 
setts to  go  to  the  assessors  and  volunteer  returns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  One  moment.  I  understand 
that  this  has  reference  to  Mr.  Lothrop. 

A.     It  refers  to  Mr.  Lothrop's  estate. 
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Mr.  MouLTON.  We  object,  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Lothrop  can  be  a  witness.  He  was  last  year,  and  can  be 
this  year. 

The  Witness.  What  I  have  said  referred  to  Mr.  Lothrop; 
what  I  was  about  to  testify  does  not  refer  to  Mr.  Lothrop  at 
all,  especially  ;  it  simply  refers  to  the  custom  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Beverly  Farms  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  as  to 
making  returns  to  the  assessors  of  their  property,  and  as  to 
furnishing  the  assessors  with  statements  of  the  trusts  which 
they  represent.  I  have  not  found  that  that  was  the  custom 
in  Beverly  upon  either  side  of  the  line.  It  is  notorious,  ap- 
parently, from  their  statement,  that  it  is  not  so  on  our  side  ; 
and  I  have  looked  at  their  side,  and  find  very  few  returns. 
Mr.  Pickman,  the  Searses,  make  no  returns :  they  have  been 
doomed.  Mr.  William  Endicott,  who  is,  I  think,  as  respect- 
able a  gentleman  as  lives  in  Beverly,  has  been  doomed  this 
very  last  year.  The  managers  of  the  Sohier  trusts  are  doomed. 
Some  of  the  selectmen  of  Beverly  liave  left  themselves  to  be 
doomed.  I  do  not  think  it  is  peculiar  to  the  town  of  Bev- 
erly. I  think  dooming  is  customary  in  ever}-  cit}-  and  town  in 
this  Ci)mn)on wealth.  It  a[)pears  to  have  been  objected  to  on 
our  side  of  the  line,  and  I  wanted  to  show  that  our  citizens 
are  in  the  same  category  with  the  citizens  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line  in  this  respect,  that  is  all.  Neither  of  us  go  for- 
ward and  say,  ''Please  tax  me  on  this  or  that  which  you  have 
forgotten." 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  the  gentlemer)  on  the  other  side  ob- 
ject to  my  asking  him  any  thing  with  regard  to  AL-.  Lothrop? 

Mr.  MouLTOX.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  only  object  of  it  was  to  save  calling 
another  witness. 

Mr.  MoQLTOM.  We  have  not  objected  to  what  the  witness 
has  said.  I  understood  that  you  were  going  to  ask  him  to 
make  a  statement  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lothrop  that  Mr.  Lothrop 
could  better  make  himself.  It  was  on  that  ground  that  I 
objected.  But  when  the  witness  said  that  his  testimony 
would  have  no  reference  to  Mr.  Lothrop,  then  I  made  no 
objection. 
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Mr.  Williams.  He  said  that  the  first  part  of  his  state- 
ment referred  to  Mr.  Lothrop,  but  what  he  was  about  to  say 
would  not.  Now,  I  woukl  like  to  ask  him  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Lothrop's  trust,  if  he  can  answer. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  If  he  has  any  personal  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  that  matter,  we  withdraw  our  objection. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  have  some  personal  knowledge 
upon  that  matter.  I  understand  that  the  management  of  the 
trust  estate  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hooper  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
William  S.  Dexter,  and  that  Mr.  Lothrop  has  no  active  par- 
ticipation in  it.  I  know  that,  from  my  acquaintance  with 
both  of  those  gentlemen,  and  they  have  both  told  me  about 
it.  Mr.  Lothrop  has  never  lifted  a  finger  in  the  active  man- 
agement of  that  trust. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  Mr.  Dexter  was  not  appointed 
until  the  l'2th  day  of  last  April,  was  he  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  who  was  the  active  man- 
ager of  the  trust  before  him  ;  he  has  been  so  lately ;  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Francis  E.  Parker.  He  died,  and  Mr.  Dexter  was 
put  in  his  place,  because  ^Ir.  Lothrop  had  never  taken  any 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  tru>t. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  Do  you  know  who  the  party 
was  who  has  paid  the  tax? 

A.  The  active  trustee,  whoever  it  was,  that  preceded  Mr. 
Dexter.     Just  now  they  are  paid  by  Mr.  Dexter. 

Q.  Where  were  those  taxes  paid,  that  you  speak  of  as 
having  been  paid? 

A.  You  are  getting  ahead  of  me  entirely ;  I  don't  know. 
I  think  they  have  been  paid  by  the  executors  until  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  They  were  paid  in  Boston  for  a 
a  great  many  years  after  Mr.  Hooper's  death.  I  think,  until 
very  recently  the  returns  were  made  in  Boston  and  the  taxes 
were  paid  in  Boston,  or  for  a  long  series  of  years  after  his 
death,  until  very  lately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moulton.)  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
taxes  have  not  been  paid  in  Boston,  where  the  trustee  lived 
that  you  speak  of,  nor  in  Beverly  Farms,  then  somebody  has 
escaped  paying  taxes? 
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A.     If  that  is  so.     I  don't  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

Mr.  MouLTON.  Mr.  Williams,  the  last  trustee  account  is 
signed  by  T.  K.  Lothrop  and  Edward  \V.  Hooper.  We  can 
verify  that.  This  account  was  filed  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
March,  1886. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Mr.  Parker 
died  during  the  progress  of  our  hearing  last  year. 

Mr.  Myrick.  It  shows  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,300, 
000. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  undoubtedly  so.  Mr.  Parker,  as 
I  have  said,  died  during  the  progress  of  our  hearing,  and  I 
presume  that  no  one  had  been  appointed  at  the  time  the  taxes 
were  assessed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moultox.)  The  beneficiaries  live  in  Beverly, 
do  they  not,  in  the  same  town  with  the  trustees? 

A.  The  beneficiaries,  I  thought,  were  scattered.  I  believe 
Mrs.  Lothrop's  sister  lived  in  Lenox  a  great  many  years.  She 
is  dead  now.  Then  there  is  a  grandson  ;  I  think  he  must  be 
interested  in  the  trust. 

Q.     You  don't  know  that  he  is,  do  you? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  absolutely  know  whether  he  is  or  not ; 
my  impression  is  that  he  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Myrick.)  You  spoke  of  an  investigation 
which  you  had  made  as  to  the  taxation  in  Nahant.  I  want 
to  ask  you  whether  you  know  as  a  fact  that  in  1865  the  per- 
sonal property  of  Nahant  was  $12,710? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  have  not  those  specific  figures. 

Q.  And  that  in  1870,  five  years  after,  it  ran  up  to  $4,160,- 
103,  and  the  tax-rate  went  down  from  815  to  $2.50? 

A.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  such  an  occurrence 
as  that ;  I  don't  know,  though. 

Q.  (By  The  Chairman.)  One  of  the  committee  want 
me  to  ask  you  this  question :  Do  you  think  that  the  summer- 
residents  are  influenced  in  favor  of  a  division  of  the  town  by 
the  hope  that  if  the  town  is  divided  this  year,  in  the  near 
future  the  summer-residents  will  live  in  the  new  town,  where 
the  taxes  will  be  verv  low  indeed  ? 
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A.  No,  sir.  I  will  tell  yon  what  T  do  think,  for  T  want 
to  be  perfectly  fair  on  the  subject.  I  think  the  summer-resi- 
dents consider  that  their  taxes  will  be  lower  in  the  new  town 
than  they  would  be  if  they  continue  to  stay  in  the  old  town, 
and  the  old  town  is  run  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  run 
now.  In  other  words,  — let  me  make  it  perfectly  plain,  —  it 
is  the  extravagances  that  they  have  gone  into  in  the  old  town 
—  the  park  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  —  that  have  frightened 
the  summer-residents  at  Beverly,  because  they  feel  that  those 
things  are  to  be  purchased  in  future  largely  at  their  expense, 
and  the  feeling  is,  that  if  they  remain  as  part  of  Beverly 
they  are  liable  to  pay  large  and  extravagant  bills  in  the  future, 
as  they  are  doing  now  and  have  been  in  the  past.  I  think 
they  are  influenced,  as  every  man  is  influenced,  by  their  own 
interests  ;  but  it  is  not  with  any  idea  that  they  are  going  to 
have  a  place  where  their  taxes  will  be  very  much  reduced, 
or  where  they  will  be  assessed  at  a  very  low  rate.  I  don't 
think  they  have  any  such  idea. 

Q.     What  is  the  rate  this  year? 

A.     $12.60  a  thousand. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  the  new  town  they  will  run  it  down 
to  five  or  six  dollars? 

A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible.  A  great  many  of  the 
summer-residents  asked  me  last  year,  when  I  asked  them  for 
mone^',  "Are  we  going  to  make  any  thing  out  of  this? 
Are  we  going  to  have  a  town  with  a  low  rate  of  taxation?" 
In  every  instance  I  told  them  I  could  not  offer  them  any  such 
inducements;  I  should  like  to  if  I  could.  But  I  said,  "In 
my  judgment,  you  are  going  to  escape  the  heavy  charges 
that  Beverly  would  put  upon  you  in  the  future."  We  are 
not  going  to  have  a  much  lower  rate  of  taxation  in  Beverly 
Farms,  but  we  are  not  going  to  have  our  taxes  pushed  up. 
/  Q.  (By  Mr.  Myrick.)  What  was  the  cost  of  that  extrava- 
gant park  of  which  you  speak? 

A.  I  saw  in  the  newspaper  report  of  the  town  meeting, 
that  that  small  fiehl,  or  moderate-sized  field,  was  put  d  )wn 
at  $10,000,  I  think,  and  some  of  the  citizens  came  up  and 
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protested  against  it,  saying  that  it  would  ultimately  cost 
$40,000. 

Q.  Did  it  cost  more  than  the  engine-house  at  the  Farms 
■was  worth? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  the  engine-house  cost.  If  it  cost 
any  thing  like  that,  somebody  had  a  job,  and  a  good  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  How  much  debt,  in  round 
numbers,  are  you  going  to  start  in  with  there? 

A.     We  take  nearly  half  the  debt. 

Q.     More  than  half,  don't  you? 

A.  I  fancy  about  half  a  million,  with  no  public  property 
on  our  side  of  the  line  of  any  account  Avluitsoever.  It  is 
perfectly  preposterous  to  talk  about  our  getting  off  with 
a  low  rate  of  taxation.  We  have  got  half  a  million  of  debt ; 
we  have  got  to  start  with  no  public  buildings  except  an 
engine-house  and  schoolhouse.  We  have  got  these  water- 
})ipes,  but  we  have  got  to  pay  Beverly  for  water;  and  from 
the  exiierience  that  Beverly  has  had  in  paying  Salem,  that  is 
a  pretty  expensive  amusement.  I  do  not  see  any  such  hal- 
cyon prospect  as  a  tax  of  five  or  six,  or  even  seven  or  eight, 
dollars  on  a  thousand.  I  wish  I  did.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  conclusion,  so  as  to  preserve  my  rights, 
I  would  like  to  introduce  a  statement  of  estimates  which 
have  been  compiled  from  the  assessors'  books  by  Mr.  Loring, 
who  has  been  a  witness  here,  showing  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  1886  over  1885,  —  real 
estate  owned  by  native  residents,  every  one  of  whom  earns 
his  living  by  his  hands,  —  of  from  one  per  cent  to  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three.  I  will  furnish  the  other  side  with  a 
copy  of  this.  It  simply  gives  the  names  and  the  amount. 
The  average  is  over  one  hundred  per  cent.     We  rest  here. 


Ober,  Isaac   .... 

Per  cent. 
.          1 

Cannon,  Patrick      . 

Per  cent. 
.       .          6 

Hannibal,  Thomas  W. 

.       3 

Thissel,  David   .     . 

.       .          6 

Williams,  Joseph    .     . 
Eldridge,  Stephen  .     . 

.       3 
.       3.8 

Ober,  Joseph      .     . 
Ober,  Edward  H.    . 

.     .       7 
.     .       9 
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Per  cent 

Williams,  Ezra  P.  .     . 

.          9 

Walsoii,  Jo! in  II.    . 

.       10 

Hull,  William     .     .     . 

.       11 

Tiiile,  Edwin 

.       11 

Allen,  N.  P 

.     12 

Larcom,  lOdmund    .     . 

.     12 

Bennett,  James  (i.  .     . 

.     14 

Hardy,  Daniel  W.  .     . 

.     U 

Preston,  Benjamin  .     . 

14 

Preston,  Joseph  K. 

14 

Slandley,  Andrew  . 

14 

"Woodhur}',  Maria  . 

14 

Watson,  Lawrence  .     . 

15 

CuUen,  Loring  D.   .     . 

.     IG 

Trow,  William  W.  .     . 

IG 

Fogg,  Samuel  A.    .     . 

17 

Burclisted,  John      .     . 

.     18 

Crowell,  Andrew  J. 

.     10 

Batchelder,  William     . 

.     20 

Younger,  Morris  B.      . 

22 

Preston,  William    .     . 

23 

iRIcNeil,  Roderic  J. 

.     23 

Linnehan,  Jeremiah     . 

23 

Blanchard,  William  II. 

25 

Haskell,  Paul  N.     .     . 

25 

Woodbury,  Louis  A.    . 

25 

Young,  William .     .     . 

25 

Woodbury,  Dixey  .     . 

26 

Preston,  Charles  F.     . 

2G 

Abbott,  James  D.,  heirs, 

28 

CoUamore,  Samuel  F.  . 

30 

Marshall,  Timothy,  heirs, 

28 

Younger,  Joshua    .     . 

33 

Ober,  Sarah  L.  .     .     . 

34 

Larcom,  John    .     .     .     . 

35 

Larcom,  Francis,  heirs     . 

35 

Larcom,  Abigail      .     .     . 

36 

Hodgkins,  Eli    ...     . 

37 

Perry,  James,  heirs     .     . 

37 

Smith,  Rebecca  W.      .     . 

38 

Ober,  Joseph  S.,  heirs 
Woodbury,  John  II. 
Preston,  William  II. 
Younger,  George    . 
Ober,  Mary  L.   . 
Dow,  John  E.    .     . 
Linnehan,  Daniel    . 
Davis,  Otis  N.   .     . 
Perry,  William,  heirs 
Smith,  Isaac  W. 
Ober,  Paul  II.    .     . 
Marshall,  Asa  O.    . 
Williams,  Adaline  . 
Preston,  Nehemiah,  h 
Larcom,  Joseph  II. 
Brady,  John .     .     . 
Dow  &  Larcom  . 
Haskell,  Alvan  .     . 
Standley,  Timothy  :\I. 
Ober,  George  F.     . 
Smith,  Isaac .     .     . 
Cole,  James  E.  .     . 
Pride,  Sally  .     .     . 
Elliot,  Thomas  .     . 
Pride,  Elisha 
Haskell,  Andrew,  heii 
Connolly,  Stephen  . 
Ober,  Elizabeth 
Larcom,  George  T. 
Preston,  Joseph  K.,  tr 
Connolly  Brothers 
Ober,  Benjamin  . 
Woodbur}',  Dixey,  heirs 
Trowt,  Abraham,  heirs 
Dow,  James .     .     . 
Ober,  Samuel,  heirs 
Da}',  Isaac  F.    . 
Trowt,  Charles  H.  . 
Wiseman,  George  . 
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REBUTTAL  TESTIMONY  FOR  PETITIONERS. 


AUGUSTUS    P.  LORING  {recalled^. 

Q.  (\\y  Mr.  Williams.)  Mr.  Loiing,  it  was  put  in  tes- 
timony here  on  Friday  last,  by  Mr.  Baker,  that  no  natives 
were  at  the  first  meeting,  or,  rather,  I  think  his  exact  lan- 
guage was,  "  no  natives  could  be  traced  to  the  first  meeting 
held  at  Mr.'  Morse's  liouse  a  year  ago  last  fall,  and  in  his 
judgment  there  were  no  natives  there."  Were  you  present  at 
that  meeting  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Q.  Were  there  any  all-the-year-round  residents,  what  we 
have  been  pleased  to  term  ''  natives,"  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     If  you  can,  you  may  name  them. 

A.  I  was  secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  so  I  remember 
who  spoke  there.  I  cannot  remember  all  that  were  present. 
I  remen)ber  Mr.  D.  W.  Hardy  spoke.  I  remember  Mr.  Nat. 
Allen  was  there  and  spoke.  Mr.  Thomas  Pierce  was  there. 
Mr.  Trowt  was  there.  I  think  Mr.  Issacher  Eldridge  was 
there,  but  not  Stephen.  I  think  some  of  the  Connollys 
were  there.  And  when  I  say  I  think,  I  know  these  people 
were  there.     I  do  not  remember  any  others. 

Q.  A  single  question  as  to  the  testimony  of  ^Ir.  Odell. 
In  answer  to  your  comparison  of  Marshall's  store  at  the 
Farms  with  Woodbury's  store  at  the  Cove,  he  said,  on  p.  42 
of  the  stenographer's  report,  he  justified  the  valuation  of 
^Ir.  Woodbury's  land  by  comparing  that  with  a  sale  made  to 
one  William  Steele.  Now,  whether  those  are  parallel  cases 
in  any  sense  of  the  word? 

A.     1  do  not  think  they  are,  because  Mr.  Steele's  land  is 
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not  on  the  same  street  as  Mr.  Woodbury's.  Mr.  Steele's 
land  is  on  a  side  street,  and  Mr.  Woodbury's  is  on  the  main 
street.  They  are  near  each  other  in  this  sense,  that  they 
back  up  to  each  other,  as  it  were.  That  is,  the  back  of  Mr. 
Woodbury's  land  is  near  the  back  of  Mr.  Steele's  ;  but  they 
do  not  have  the  same  frontage.  One  is  on  the  main  street, 
and  the  other  is  on  a  comparatively  insignificant  street. 

Q.  Can  you  find,  Mr.  Loring,  how  many  acres  of  land 
are  owned  in  the  old  part  of  Beverly  (that  is,  not  colored, 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  map)  by  non-residents  ? 

Mr.  MouLTON.     I  do  not  see  how  that  is  in  rebuttal. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  asked  your  witnesses,  and  no  one 
could  answer. 

Mr.  MoULTON.  Then,  3'ou  do  not  rebut  any  statement 
made  by  our  witnesses. 

Mr.  Williams.  A  single  breath  will  answer  how  many 
acres  there  are. 

Mr.  Loring.     There  are  between  1,400  and  1,450  acres. 

Q.  It  is  in  testimony,  Mr.  Loring,  by  Mr.  Moulton,  with 
reference  to  expenditures,  that  the  expenses  wholly  in  the 
Farms  were,  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  exact  figures,  but 
I  think  from  .^14,000  to  816,000.  Have  you  made  any  esti- 
mate to  show  that  it  is  different  from  that  ? 

A.  I  have  made  an  estimate,  I  guess,  before  he  made  his. 
I  do  not  know  which  estimate  was  made  first. 

Q.  Kindly  give  to  the  committee  what  the  expenditures 
at  Beverly  Farms  are. 

A.  I\Iy  estimate  w^as,  that  the  expenses  at  Beverly  Farms 
were  between  822,000  and  823,000. 

Q.     That  is,  for  ordinary  running  expenses? 

A.     Ordinary  running  expenses. 

Q.  You  might  state  how  those  are  made  up,  briefly,  read- 
ing it. 

A.  This  was  made  up  from  last  year's  town  report.  I 
took  the  overseers  of  the  poor  department ;  and  I  took  for  a 
guess,  8100  for  outside  aid,  because  I  could  not  exactly  tell 
how  much  was  outside  aid;  and  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
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small  percentage.  I  did  not  suppose  there  was  any  inside 
aid.  I  see  the  amount  for  the  support  of  the  insane  was 
^500. 

In  the  fire-department  I  picked  out  the  items  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  they  amounted  to  8608.27.  That  is  probably  too 
small.  That  took  in  refreshments  at  fires  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  all  the  things  I  could  trace  to  the  Farms  engine. 

For  the  health  department,  cemetery,  and  board  of  health, 
the  sura  of  §217.19  was  spent. 

For  schools  I  have  taken  a  percentage  of  the  Centreville 
expenses,  as  we  send  a  percentage  of  scholars  there,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Farms  school,  and  made  it  §2,069.50.  That 
does  not  take  in  school-books,  because  I  could  not  tell  whei'e 
those  were  sent  to.  I  believe  Mr.  Moulton  testified  that  the 
expenses  for  schools  were  somewhat  larger. 

For  liighways  there  was  between  §-5,000  and  §4,000.  I  see 
Mr.  Moulton  put  it  at  §7,738.  I  could  not  make  it  come  as 
high  as  that.  The  new  location  of  Hale  Street,  I  did  not 
suppose  would  come  in,  as  that  was  a  county  commissioner's 
job. 

A  quarter  of  the  expenses  of  maintaining  water-pipes  was 
§679.59. 

From  the  expenses  of  maintaining  street-lights,  I  took  the 
sum  of  §400.  Mr.  Moulton  said  it  was  §1,400,  so  I  was  prob- 
ably too  modest  on  that. 

Our  percentage  of  the  expenses  of  the  valuation  book 
would  be  about  §81. 

I  have  put  down  our  share  of  the  expenses  for  telephone 
circuits  at  §28. 

I  have  put  in  our  expenses  for  town  officers,  including 
police,  at  §2,208.44. 

I  take  50  per  cent  of  the  incidentals,  and  that  is  §550. 

I  guess  the  delivery  of  gas  down  there  costs  §200,  and  very 
likely  it  costs  §200  and  more ;  and  I  have  put  down  §200 
for  the  public  librar}'. 

The  State  tax  I  take  50  per  cent  of,  say  §4,177.50,  and 
the  county  take  50  per  cent  of,  say  §5,770;  making  a  total 
of  §23,128.29. 
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Q.     That  was  expended  last  year? 

A.  That  was  the  expense,  witliout  our  share  of  the  sinking- 
fund. 

Q.  Now,  adding  that  share  of  the  sinking-fund,  with  the 
State  and  county  tax  deducted,  what  will  be  the  balance  left 
to  the  old  town  ? 

A.  They  will  have  to  raise  830,000  more  than  they  do 
to-day. 

Q.     Tliat  is  after  reckoning  the  State  and  county  tax  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  What  are  your  estimates,  please,  for  the  expenditures 
at  Beverly  Farms  in  other  years  ? 

A.  I  think  the  expenses  have  been  heavier  this  year  than 
the  year  before.  For  instance,  the  expenses  will  be  heavy 
for  the  fire-department  hereafter.  We  have  a  steam  fire- 
engine,  which,  I  suppose,  it  will  cost  four  or  five  times  as 
much  to  run  as  it  cost  to  run  that  little  hand-engine.  Then, 
I  think  tlie  highways  have  got  into  such  condition,  they  will 
have  to  lay  out  more  on  them. 

Q.     Ordinaril}^  we  have  raised  how  much  money? 

A.     Sixty -six  thousand  dollars  last  year,  I  think. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  expenditures,  as  you  figure  them, 
including  the  State  and  county  tax  and  share  of  the  sinking- 
fund? 

A.     If  we  are  set  off? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  think  we  shall  spend  about  all  we  raise  for  some  years 
to  come,  at  any  rate. 

Q.     Have  you  figured  it  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  figured  it  up,  and  it  came  out  this 
way  :  If  we  raise  $66,000  —  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be 
as  much  raised  as  there  was  this  year.  There  was  raised  at 
the  Farms  this  year,  say  $84,000.  I  do  not  think  the  Farms 
will  be  content  to  raise  $84,000.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
have  to  raise  more  than  $66,000,  what  we  raised  the  year  be- 
fore. I  think  we  would  spend  that  with  the  interest  on  the 
sinking-fund.     I  think  we  would  want  to  spend  three  times 
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as  much  on  the  highways,  and  the  engine  company  would 
cost  more.  We  shall  have,  we  must  have,  another  school- 
house  at  the  Wenham  line  to  accommodate  people  living 
there  and  the  Centreville  people.  Then  we  would  have  the 
roads  in  that  part  of  Wenham  to  keep  in  repair,  and  a  big 
water-pipe  to  put  through  there  ;  so  that,  without  making  an 
extravagant  estimate  at  all,  I  think  that  for  some  time  to 
come  we  would  spend  over  860,000  a  year. 

Q.  When  you  said  the  old  town  would  have  to  raise 
$  50,000  more,  did  you  put  that  on  the  basis  of  what  was 
raised  this  year,  or  what  was  raised  in  previous  years? 

A.     Tins  year. 

Q.     Take  it  in  previous  years? 

A.  If  you  take  it  from  previous  years,  they  would  not 
have  to  raise  any  more,  because  they  have  raised  about  -ISO,- 

000  more  this  year  than  previously. 

Q.     Now,  a  list  has  been  introduced,  and  handed  to  you,  — 

1  do  not  know  wliether  it  is  in  evidence,  but  I  think  it  is, — 
as  to  summer  residents  at  Beverly  Farms,  owning  property; 
and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hills  is,  that  three-quarters  of  it 
would  go  there  to  be  taxed  in  the  event  of  incorpuration. 
Have  you  looked  it  over? 

^1.     I  have  just  this  minute  looked  it  over. 

Q.  As  to  some  of  those  men,  whether  their  circumstances 
in  life  are  such  that  there  is  no  probability  of  their  going 
there  ?     Take  Alexander  Cochrane,  for  instance. 

A.  He  is  a  business  man  :  we  could  not  suppose  he  would 
go  there.  He  would  not  go  there  for  the  advantage  of  tax- 
ation. 

Q.     And  his  business  is  where? 

A.     In  Boston. 

Q.  If.  he  did  go  there,  instead  of  being  a  tax-dodger,  he 
would  be  subject  to  double  taxation  ? 

A.     Exactly. 

Mr.  SoHiER.  Have  you  got  what  he  owns  in  Bell  Tele- 
phone into  that  estimate  '^ 

Mr.  Williams.     I  do  not  know  ;  you  made  it. 
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Mr.  SoHiER.  No.  I  mean  when  you  said  he  would  not 
gain  any  thing  by  going  there. 

Mr.  LoRiNG.     I  do  not  think  he  would. 

Q.     Take  Charles  G.  Loring's  heirs? 

A.  They  do  not  own  any  personal  property  ;  all  they  own 
is  land. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sohier.)  Is  there  any  personal  property  in 
there  ? 

A.     No. 

Mr.  Sohier.  We  only  claim  personal,  we  do  not  claim 
they  will  move  their  real  estate. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Williams.)     Take  Charles  C.  Jackson  ? 

A.  lie  is  a  broker,  and  does  business  in  Boston.  He 
would  not  be  likely  to  go  there. 

Q.  Thomas  E.  Proctor:  he  is  a  leather-man,  and  he  does 
business  in  Boston  ? 

A.     He  is  a  leather-man,  and  does  business  in  Boston. 

Q.     Samuel  Woodbury? 

A.     He  is  a  printer,  and  does  business  in  Boston. 

Q.     Benjamin  Bradford  ? 

A.     Lives  in  Manchester. 

Q.     Henry  Adams? 

A.     He  has  left  Beverly  as  a  resident. 

Q.  One  single  question  more.  There  was  a  statement 
presented  to  the  committee,  and  circulated,  claiming  that 
peoj)le  put  down  as  farmers  had  no  cows  or  horses,  and 
among  them  Edgar  Bliss.     Do. you  know  him? 

A.     He  hires  my  farm. 

Q.     Do  you  know  any  thing  about  his  live-stock  ? 

A.     He  keeps  about  twenty-six  cows  and  tliree  horses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Williams.)  One  question  I  omitted  to  ask. 
In  the  testimony  the  other  day,  something  was  said  in  reference 
to  travel  being  larger  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter  at 
Beverly  Farms.  Whether  you  have  paid  any  attention  to  rail- 
road statistics  to  ascertain  whether  that  is  true  of  ever}'  station 
along  the  Eastern  Railroad,  particularly  along  the  shore  ? 

A.  I  go  up  and  down  every  day  of  the  year,  and  I  can 
say  it  is  very  much  larger  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter. 
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Mr.  SoHiER.  We  can  give  tlie  committee  the  figures  if 
they  Avill  be  of  any  assistance. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  figures  of  the  travel  all  along 
the  Eastern  Railroad. 

Mr.  SoHiER.  I  do  not  dispute  it.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
is  three  times  as  much  travel  along  the  wliole  Gloucester 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Williams.     That  is  all. 
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CLOSING   ARGUMENT   OF  HON.   GEORGE 
M.   STEARNS. 


FOR    THE  PETITIONERS. 


Mr.  Chairmnn  tnid  Goitlcmni  of  the  Committee:  — 

I  THINK  no  counsel  ever  appeared  in  any  case  who  had 
bchmd  him  and  upon  all  sides  a  more  interested,  a 
more  resolute,  or  a  more  enthusiastic  body  of  clients.  I 
represent  the  people  of  Beverly  Farms,  and  I  represent 
them  all.  There  are  no  remonstrants  here  from  that 
portion  of  the  town.  There  is  no  division  among  my 
clients :  they  are  a  united  family ;  earnest,  eager,  sin- 
cere, even  imploring,  before  this  Committee.  And  I  am 
happy  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  before  a  Committee  of 
the  Ijegislature  of  Massachusetts ;  for  although,  I  sup- 
pose, about  the  warm  weather  in  May  and  June,  we 
shall  read  the  annual  statement  in  the  newspapers  that 
this  is  the  worst  TiCgislature  we  ever  had,  nevertheless 
you  are  chosen  as  the  flower  of  the  Commonwealth,  from 
its  intelligence  and  its  ability,  to  represent  the  greatest 
interests  that  Massachusetts  has.  This  is  an  important 
case,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  important  a  matter  as  you  will 
be  called  to  pass  upon  this  winter.  The  cases  which 
my  brother  and  I  generally  have  to  try,  affect  individuals 
alone :  this  question  affects  communities.     And  what  is 
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it  ?  Beverly  Farms,  an  iutelligent.  capable,  large,  active 
community,  qualified  in  every  respect,  I  shall  submit, 
therefor,  comes  here  and  asks  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  —  ay,  of  its  o\yn  Legislature,  for  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  is  the  Legislature  of  every 
inhabitant  —  simply  the  privilege  of  self-government: 
that  is  all.  And  who  would  suppose  in  this  day  that  we 
would  have  to  come  here  and  beg  for  it?  And  who 
would  suppose  that  any  thing  but  that  philosophy  to 
which  my  learned  brother  alludes,  a  philosophy  as  an- 
cient as  Shakspeare  when  he  makes  Komeo  say.  — 

"  Hang  up  philosophy  ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  luuke  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom, 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not,"  — 

what  but  that  philoso})hy,  I  say,  could  be  expected  to 
furnish  an  argument  against  the  granting  of  this  first 
and  inherent  right  of  man  ?  I  should  suppose  they 
would  say  to  us,  '•  For  God's  sake,  go  I  "  I  should  not 
suppose  they  would  want  to  place  upon  us  these  fetters, 
and  ''  hold  us  by  a  hated  tie."  I  should  suppose  that 
the  same  principle  that  makes  the  workman  and  the 
master  separate  when  they  dislike  the  tie  that  holds 
them  together,  that  enters  into  every  relation  of  life, 
would  make  them  glad  to  see  the  last  of  these  sneered- 
at  and  hated  Boston  farmers.  Why  don't  they  let  us 
loose,  to  our  own  destruction  ?  Why  do  they  seek  con- 
nection with  men  that  they  say,  from  interested  motives, 
without  cause,  seek  a  separation,  and  incite  disturbance  ? 
Mean  tax-dodgers,  the  lowest  do\Mi  of  all  God's  human 
creation,  men  seeking  to  escape  the  fair  responsibilities 
of  government,  the  meanest  vermin  that  God  ever  per- 
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mittod  to  crawl  in  obscurity,  —  wliy  do  they  wish  to  be 
linked  with  them,  or  have  tliem  linked  with  the  boasted 
name  of  grand  old  Beverly  ?     (Applause.) 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  asked 
what  rule  is  to  govern  us  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall 
cut  tliis  part  of  Beverly  from  its  ancient  ties  and  con- 
nections. I  shall  make  no  argument  about  the  SpofFord 
rule  or  any  other  rule.  This  Legislature  sits  here  to 
make  history.  It  is  superior  to  law,  for  it  changes  and 
makes  it  at  its  pleasure ;  and  the  idea  that  Richard  S. 
S[)offord  or  anybody  else  thirty  years  ago  could  lay  down 
a  rule  that  is  to  govern  everybody  thereafter,  and  every 
Legislature,  I  repudiate  with  the  same  scorn  that  my 
brother  does.  I  submit,  the  only  rule  that  is  to  govern 
tliis  Committee  and  to  govern  the  Legislature  is  simply 
this,  Is  it  best  ?  Is  it  better  to  divide  this  tow^n,  or 
not  I  That  is  all.  This  Legislature  deals  with  individ- 
ual cases ;  and  when  my  learned  brother  says  to  you 
tliat  Magnolia  is  coming  up  here,  like  the  Magdalene 
of  Vandyke,  with  "  cheeks  furrowed  by  the  silver 
streams  of  grief,"  when  he  says  that  a  half  dozen  towns 
are  coming  up  here  asking  and  imi)loring  to  be  divided, 
what  do  you  care  about  that  ?  Can't  you  decide  those 
cases  when  they  come  ?  (Laughter.)  I  appeal  to  my 
brother  Moulton's  first  claim  before  heated  by  argu- 
ment, to  riiilip  sober,  wlien  he  says  he  scorns  the  rule 
that  would  settle  every  thing  once  for  all,  and  adopts  the 
very  rule  that  I  do  with  you,  —  that  you  are  to  decide 
what  is  best  each  time.  AVe  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Magnolia  now,  and  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  case. 
When  those  cases  arise,  we  will  address  ourselves  to 
the  same  wisdom  to  which  we  now  a})peal. 

It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  all  these  considerations,  when 
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we  get  right  down  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  are  to 
be  subjected  simply  to  this  rule,  What  is  best  in  this 
case  I  All  considerations  are  subjected  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people.  Governments  are  made  for  men. 
They  are  mere  instrumentalities,  mere  means  that  hu- 
man experience  and  ability  have  endeavored  to  provide 
as  an  approximation  to  that  highest  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  divine.  Man  is  superior  to  gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  greatest  nonsense  in  the  world,  — 
this  talking  about  "  old  Beverly  "  (hiughter),  this  moan- 
ing about  boundary  lines,  this  discussion  of  sentiment, 
and  this  gush  that  we  have  heard  all  through  this  case ; 
as  though  anybody  could  fall  in  love  with  latitude  and 
longitude!  (Laugliter.)  Tliere  is  no  poetry  in  a 
boundary  line.  There  is  no  romance  in  a  division  of 
towns  that  I  could  ever  find.  Town  lines  were  made 
for  man,  not  man  for  town  lines.  And  this  claim,  that 
our  petition  is  disloyalty  to  old  Beverly,  is  a  humbug. 
The  theory  that  forms  of  government  are  superior  to 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  governed,  has  been  tried  on 
the  fields  of  England  in  behalf  of  a  Stuart  and  a  Tudor, 
in  France  for  a  Capet,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  a  Bourbon,  and  in  Austria  for  the  house 
of  Ilapsburg  Lorraine.  It  has  covered  the  world  with 
dead  men,  this  theory  that  is  now  invoked  at  the  end  of 
this  century,  —  that  there  is  an  allegiance  that  blots  out 
the  right  of  men  to  have  government  adapted  to  their 
needs  through  instrumentalities  of  their  own  choosing. 
Annexations  and  divisions  stand  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, —  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  people. 

"  The  maternal  town,"  says  Mr.  Baker.  The  mater- 
nal town!  (Laugliter.)  Whence  came  that  mother- 
hood ?     (Laughter.)     Why,  in  the  next  breath  he  tells 
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us  that  this  toAvn  is  full  of  bastards  from  Boston. 
(Laughter.)  lie  tells  us  that  this  whole  difficulty  is 
stirred  up,  and  this  revolution  created,  by  men  foreign 
to  Beverly  and  to  her  soil ;  so  that,  at  the  best,  it  would 
appear  that  Beverly  is  only  our  mother-in-law.  (Laugh- 
ter.) And  who  wants  to  always  live  with  his  mother- 
in-law  ^     (Laughter.) 

So  I  say,  casting  aside  all  this  nonsense  and  all  this 
gush,  it  is  proper  for  the  Legislature,  and  it  should  be 
its  rule,  to  establish  towns,  to  make  towns,  when  it  can 
fairly  do  so.  I  submit,  in  contradiction  to  what  my 
brother  says,  that  small  towns  are  the  best,  if  they  are 
strong  enough  to  care  for  themselves.  I  say,  nowhere 
are  the  people  governed  with  that  economy,  with  that 
fidelity,  M'ith  that  close  responsibility  for  every  dollar 
wrung  by  taxation  from  the  peo])le,  as  in  the  small 
town.  The  I^egislature  is  not  required  to  establish  a 
metropolitan  police  for  the  little  towns  that  stud  the 
hillsides  of  our  State.  They  do  not  need  clubs  and 
uniforms  at  every  corner.  But  that  teaching  that  comes 
to  every  true  New-England  man,  bred  upon  her  moun- 
tains, learns  our  peoples  that  government  is  dear  for 
what  it  is,  and  for  what  it  secures  and  stands  for ;  that 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  obedience,  but  of  natural  and  holy 
affection. 

I  love  these  little  towns.  I  was  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Stoughton,  now  a  big  one,  and  spent  my  early 
days  upon  the  hills  of  the  little  bit  of  a  town  of  Rowe, 
containing  about  six  hundred  inhabitants ;  and  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  spent  the  purest  and  most  unsoiled 
portions  of  my  life  there.  (Laughter.)  And  now  I 
cannot  but  remember  with  fondness,  as  I  look  back  to 
that  life,  and  memory  brings  up  visions  of  the  past  and 
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satiety  demanded  the  peppered  and  high-seasoned  ex- 
citements of  the  world  to  satisfy  (hmghter) ;  of  the 
dance  down  in  the  farmer's  kitchen  ;  of  the  little  girl 
with  red  hair  and  the  red-flannel  dress,  that  I  danced 
with  (laughter),  and  who,  as  we  went  down  the  centre, 
and  came  up  the  outside,  emitted  no  odor  of  musk,  no 
perfumes  of  l.ubin,  but  the  wholesome  and  pungent 
fragrance  bestowed  by  frying  doughnuts.  (Loud 
laughter.) 

Out  from  these  little  hamlets  come  the  strong,  healthy 
bodies,  the  brave  and  honest  hearts,  the  clear  and  un- 
burnt  brains,  that  propel  the  streams  of  trade ;  that 
supply  bench,  bar,  and  pulpit ;  that  lead  science  and 
invention ;  that  make  labor  honorable  and  remunerative, 
and  in  every  way  press  the  levers  that  lift  the  world. 

So  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  we  have  large 
cities,  we  have  to  divide  them  into  wards.  We  are 
obliged  to  bring  home  in  the  closest  manner,  responsi- 
bility. And  we  never  yet  have  found  any  town,  and 
my  learned  brothers  cannot  point  to  one,  that  has  ever 
degenerated  in  morality,  in  standing,  and  in  all  the 
noble  attributes  that  make  up  a  Xew-England  com- 
nuinity,  that  has  been  separated  from  some  greater 
])lacc.  Why,  separation  is  the  history  of  civilization, 
Ever  since  the  divided  tribes  of  Israel  diffused  Jewish 
and  Hebraic  poetry,  and  the  idea  of  one  God,  over  the 
then  known  world,  to  the  time  the  Puritans  separated 
from  the  Church  of  England,  and  landed  on  these 
shores,  and  to  the  present  day,  separation  has  been  the 
grand  agent  that  has  made  history  lovable,  and  human 
progress  possible. 

Now,  let  us  get  as  quickly  as  possible,  although    I 
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would  like  to  talk  hours  about  this  thing  (laughter),  to 
the  specific  things  that  are  involved  in  this  controversy. 
And  first  let  us  look  at  old  Beverly.  Is  she  big  enough 
to  divide  ?  Is  it  making  "  two  bites  from  a  cherry  "  ? 
Is  it  a  hard  thing  to  do  ] 

Beverly  now  stands  second  in  wealth,  ninth  in  polls, 
twelfth  in  population,  of  all  the  towns  of  this  State. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  out  of  326  towns  in  the 
State  are  poorer,  31 H  have  less  polls,  and  313  have  less 
population.  If  Beverly  isn't  big  enough  to  divide,  then 
division  is  a  lost  art.     (Laughter.) 

How  will  Beverly  stand  after  division  I  AVill  it  ruin 
Beverly  ?  Then  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  the  balance  of  it !  (Laughter.)  AVill  it 
ruin  Beverly  ?  She  will  then  stand  eighth  in  wealth, 
twelfth  in  polls,  twentieth  in  population.  Three  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  towns  will  be  poorer  than  Beverly 
if  Beverly  Farms  is  set  off.  What  shall  we  think  of 
this  great,  big,  lusty  town,  sustained  by  philosophy 
(laughter),  and  proud  of  its  strength,  coming  to  the 
Legislature,  and  crying,  "  Boo-hoo  "  ?     (Laugliter.) 

She  will  be,  after  division,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  towns  in  the  State.  As  figured  by  Mr. 
Sohier  in  his  examination  of  Mr.  Loring,  she  will  suffer 
about  s30,000  in  the  loss  of  excess  of  taxation  received 
over  expenditures  ;  but  this  results  from  not  charging  to 
Beverly  Farms  many  items  of  expense  pertaining  to  that 
village,  and  by  basing  the  calculation  upon  a  tax  le^^ 
t)iat  includes  $20,0{)()  to  pay  a  temporary  loan  and  an 
extraordinary  expenditure.  If  they  will  scour  Beverly 
as  fiercely  as  they  have  the  Farms,  there  A^-ill  be  no  rise 
in  the  rate  of  taxation.  Beverly  is  better  for  having  had 
us.     We  have  helped  to  build  her  magnificent   town- 
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hall,  her  fine  schoolhoiises,  and  to  fit  her  out  with  her 
unexcelled  equipment  for  municipal  government. 

13ut  no  change  is  ever  made  without  loss,  to  some  ex- 
tent, resulting  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  if  the  fact 
that  gains  and  losses  cannot  be  evenly  balanced  is  to 
constitute  a  conclusive  objection  to  change,  then  the 
affairs  of  this  world  are  definitely  settled  forever. 

Let  us  next  look  to  see  if  any  reason  exists  for  divis- 
ion, and  whether  or  not  the  new  town  has  the  proper 
elements  for  a  separate  municipal  life.  Location,  they 
tell  us,  is  all  there  is  to  our  case.  AVell,  that  is 
enough.  Let  us  see  where  our  village  is.  It  is  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  every  active  agency  in  the  town, 
and  it  is  more  than  that  back  again  (laughter)  ;  because, 
although  the  Beverly-Farms  man  may  start  out  with  a 
'•  native  hue  of  resohition,"  after  he  has  been  to  old 
Beverly  his  face  "  is  sickled  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought."  (Loud  laughter.)  It  is  nine  miles  from  the 
high  school,  because  it  is  certainly  as  fiir  back  as  it  is 
going.  It  is  nine  miles  from  town-meeting.  It  is  nine 
miles  from  the  library.  It  is  nine  miles  from  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  whom  we  are  all  likely  to  want  to 
see.  (Laughter.)  It  is  nine  miles  from  the  assessors, 
and  I  agree  it  is  no  use  to  go  to  them.  (Laughter.)  It 
is  nine  miles  from  the  town  clerk.  It  is  nine  miles  from 
the  registration  of  a  vote.  It  is  nine  miles  from  a  cer- 
tificate of  marriage ;  and  when  one  of  our  tax-dodgers, 
after  being  chased  around  Beverly  rocks  by  the  resolute 
Odell  and  the  nimble  Haskell  that  they  gave  us  (laugh- 
ter), —  when  this  tax-dodger,  I  say,  "  all  tattered  and 
torn,"  wants  to  "  marry  some  maiden  all  forlorn,  that 
milks  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn,"  of  one  of  our 
tax-dodging  farmers  (laughter),  why,  he  must  go  nine 
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miles  to  get  a  certificate :  and,  if  he  has  paid  his  taxes, 
he  will  have  to  go  on  foot.  (Laughter.)  That  takes 
time  enough,  and  presents  difficulty  enough  to  cool  the 
fervor  of  the  most  ardent  swain.  In  fact,  it  is  an  im- 
pediment to  marriage.  (Loud  laughter.)  It  is  nine 
miles  from  the  registration  of  a  death,  so  that  a  man's 
relatives  must  go  nine  miles  to  know  whether  the  name 
of  the  beloved  parent  or  child  is  spelled  right  up  in  old 
Beverly.  In  sum  and  substance,  it  is  nine  miles  from 
the  throne :  it  is  nine  miles  from  Beverly  Farms  to 
John  I.  Baker.     (Loud  laughter.) 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  town-meetings, 
eleven  in  a  year,  and  when  we  know  that  these  meetings 
are  almost  all  held  at  night,  when  we  know  that  the 
])coplc  can  neither  go  nor  return  without  the  waste  of 
hours,  when  we  know  that  they  must  have  carriages  to 
get  there  and  carriages  to  get  home,  I  say  that  distance 
amounts  to  a  disenfranchisemcnt  of  every  poor  man  who 
cannot  keep  a  carriage. 

And  what  is  the  result  ]  The  result  is,  that  in  a  town- 
meeting  that  they  tell  us  about,  in  which  there  was  the 
greatest  waging  of  different  views,  in  which  there  were 
from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  persons  present,  there 
w  ere  how  many  from  Beverly  Farms  ?  "  Well,"  said 
Mr.  Baker,  "  I  should  think  as  many  as  thirty."  One 
hundred  men  who  ought  to  be  voters,  more  than  one- 
third  of  all,  have  not  even  registered.  Is  this  healthy, 
gentlemen  1  Is  it  well?  Is  it  best?  Is  it  consistent 
Avith  the  best  iuterests  of  society  that  things  should  be 
so  arranged  and  so  carried  on  that  one-third  of  all  the 
voters  in  this  populous  district  do  not  even  care  to  regis- 
ter? 

Also  in  regard  to  the  schools.     The  high  school  is 
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nine  miles  away.  My  learned  brother  says  there  are 
onhj  seven  children  who  attend  from  Beverly  Farms. 
Why,  we  have  heard  all  over  this  Commonwealth  the 
appeal  from  pnlpit  and  from  platform  for  the  one  lost 
sheep.  The  ninety  and  nine,  what  are  they?  Here 
are  seven  children,  they  tell  us,  boys  and  girls,  sent  from 
their  homes  in  the  morning,  over  nine  miles  of  travel  by 
rail,  and  Beverly  pays  the  fare,  and  lets  the  children  go 
where  they  may.  The  time  has  been  when  men  did 
not  mind  what  a  woman  said :  to-day  women  outstrip 
us  in  almost  every  department.  And,  after  our  friends 
on  tlie  other  side  had  been  saying  what  they  did  about 
these  seven  children,  I  chanced,  in  "The  Transcript"  of 
Jan.  29,  to  read  the  address  of  ^liss  Sarah  J.  Smith 
before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Boston,  and  I  found 
this  little  extract,  which  you  will  pardon  me  for  read- 
ing :  — 

Notice,  when  on  an  early-morning  railway  train  going  into 
any  of  our  Northern  cities,  the  number  of  girls  and  boys  carried 
to  attend  the  large  public  schools.  Day  after  day  they  go, 
perhaps  for  four  years  ;  wasting  hours  of  that  time  in  depots, 
or  lounging  in  places  far  from  home  or  school,  when  the  trains 
are  not  conveniently  arranged  to  suit  school-hours ;  makuig 
friends  where  they  ought  not,  joking  with  railroad  officials 
and  chance  acquaintances.  At  first  simple,  truthful,  honest 
girls,  who  see  no  harm  in  it,  knowing  nothing,  fearing  noth- 
ing, but  growing  freer,  bolder,  day  by  day.  Here  and  there 
are  girls  not  hurt  by  it,  —  faithful,  modest  girls,  who  may  be 
trusted  to  the  world's  end.  It  is  not  for  these  we  fear,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  others  we  should  question.  Towards 
what  does  all  this  tend?  Is  it  justice  to  put  a  girl  through 
such  temptations,  and  then  expect  her  to  be  other  than  she 
too  often  becomes? 

That  is  the  feeling,  and  that  is  the  sentiment,  of  a 
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person  who  never  saw  Beverly  Farms,  and  knows  noth- 
ing about  the  high  school  at  Beverly,  as  to  the  tempta- 
tions and  the  liabilities  that  attend  our  children  as  they 
go  from  home  to  distant  schools.  She  speaks  for  girls. 
But  when  you  come  to  boys,  the  danger  increases  ;  I  say, 
God  never  made  such  another  explosive  and  dangerous 
instrumentality  in  the  world  as  a  boy.  (Laughter.) 
And  how  on  earth  any  boy  ever  grows  up  to  amount  to 
any  thing  is  an  astonishment,  when  we  consider  the 
bubbling  and  irresistible  vitality  and  life  that  leads 
him  into  every  temptation  in  his  youth.  (Laughter.)  I 
tell  you,  it  is  more  than  a  mere  sentiment,  and  more 
than  captious  criticism,  that  makes  us  plead  that  our 
boys  and  girls  may  go  to  school  where  they  can  have 
over  them  the  watchful  eye  of  a  mother  and  a  father. 

I  cannot  stop  to  extend  this  into  every  relation. 
These  communities  are  separated  by  the  marsh  and  the 
wood  and  the  hill.  They  are  diverse  in  every  thing 
and  in  every  thought.  They  do  not  even  decorate  the 
soldiers'  graves  together.  They  do  not,  upon  the  Fourth 
of  July,  pay  a  common  tribute  to  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Church,  State,  social,  political,  and  municipal 
lite,  there  never  was  a  more  diverse  people.  Cowper 
tells  us — I  think  it  is  Cowper  —  that  "  people  separated 
by  a  narrow  firth  abhor  each  other."  Certainly,  separated 
as  these  peoples  are  by  the  marsh  and  the  bog  and  the 
hill  and  the  wood,  four  and  a  half  miles  apart,  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  they  fall  within  the  description  of 
,  Cowper. 

The  next  thing  I  wish  to  consider  is,  how  far  this 
people  are  able  to  maintain  a  town  government.  How 
about  this  little  star  ?  Can  it  shine  all  alone  ?  Can  we 
get  along  without  philosophy?     (Laughter.)     Can  we 
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get  along  without  the  help  of  Beverly,  without  its  wis- 
dom and  its  great  supporting  hand  ]     WMl,  let  us  see. 

It  will  have  a  population  of  1,316,  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  little  towns  which  I  used  to  know  in  Frank- , 
lin  County ;  it  will  have  298  polls ;  it  will  have  2-^0 
eligible  voters  ;  it  will  have  3,544  acres  of  land  ;  it  will 
have  277  dwellings ;  it  will  have  342  horses  and  cows, 
—  did  you  know  that?  (Laughter.)  It  will  have  two 
schoolhouses ;  it  will  have  two  churches ;  it  will  have 
a  fire-engine  house  and  apparatus  ;  it  will  have  stores, 
shops,  workmen,  artisans  of  every  description  and  name. 

Has  it  the  means,  has  it  the  ability,  to  support  itself? 
Why,  my  learned  brother  tells  us  it  is  too  rich.     No 
trouble,  then,  about  our  having  the  means  of  support. 
Has  it  the  intelligence  to  carry  on  town  affairs  ?     My 
learned  brothers  have  not  denied  it,  and  I   have    ad-iio 
heard  a  suggestion  in  evidence  to  the  contrary,  exc<      3pj 
the  testimony  of  one  witness,  that  it  was  almost  solid^o  l( 
Republican.     (Loud  laughter.)     But  it  is  to  be  said,  id    ,•'' 
extenuation  of  that,  that  they  have  had  no  experienco, 
in  governmental  affairs  (laughter),  and  no  participation 
in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.     After 
this  bill  is  passed,  and  those  duties  have  devolved  upon 
them,  I   think    we  may  fairly  expect  improvement   in 
that  regard.     (Laughter.)     Their  section  of  the   town 
noAv  is,  in  effect,  as  I  have  already  said,  an  outlying 
province  of  the  empire  of  Beverly.     It  has  no  share  in 
the  government  of  the  town.     It  is  simply  a  province,  to 
be  taxed,  to  be  forayed,  and  to  be  plundered :  that  is  all, 
and  the  respondents  don't  dispute  it.     Mr.  Baker  has  at^ 
least  the  frankness   of  necessity,  and  tells  you,  "W(^ 
want  to  keep  them  to  tax  them ; "  and  Odell  says  the 
same,  *'  For  God's  sake,  don't  shut  off  this  pocket  thaia 
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we  have  to  put  our  hand  into  every  year."  (Laughter.) 
They  want  it  to  foray,  to  forage  upon,  to  plunder  ;  and 
they  don't  conceal  it,  but  come  here  and  say, "  For  God's 
sake,  gentlemen,  is  there  any  reason  why  this  people 
should  go  ?  "     (Laughter.) 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  I  am  right  or  not,  in  saying 
that  Beverly  Farms  is  simply  a  treasury  to  be  ravaged. 
They  value  it  one-half  of  the  entire  valuation  of  the 
town.  That  they  do  not  deny.  There  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  pretence  that  ever,  in  the  most  generous  mood  that 
sometimes  overwhelms  philosophy,  and  casts  away  more 
practical  expedients,  they  ever  allow  it  more  than  one- 
fifth  representation  in  town  affairs.  That  is  so ;  you 
shall  pay  one-half  the  taxes  !  We  have  five  selectmen ! 
Some  years  we  will  give  you  one.  Five  assessors  to  rav- 
age this  place  !  Some  years  we  will  give  you  one.  And 
so  all  through,  this  place,  that  I  say  they  hold  simply  for 
taxing  purposes,  is  expected  to  pipe  the  fifth  note.  Bev- 
erly Farms  sings  alone  the  little  tremulous  wail  of  the 
fifth  part  in  the  grand  chorus  of  Beverly  philosophy  and 
music.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  let  as  see  how  this  works.  Last  year,  Mr. 
Odell  tells  us,  in  one  of  those  moments  of  frankness 
which  sometimes  come  upon  him,  that  this  idea  of  re- 
harrowing  the  ground  came  out  on  account  of  the  efforts 
for  division.  He  does  not  deny  that  they  scurried  and 
harried  this  town  because  of  the  division  action  last 
year.  What  did  they  do  I  I  say  boldly  that  they  did 
w-liat  they  did  to  punish  us,  or  else  to  make  us  take  one- 
half  the  debt  if  you  let  us  go.  And  for  God's  sake,  gen- 
tlemen, I  plead  for  these  people  that  you  let  us  go. 
Next  year  we  will  have  three-quarters  of  it  to  carry  off, 
and  they  never  will  stop  till  we  take  it  all.     (Laughter.) 
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^^^lat  did  they  do  with  us  last  year  ?  I  thank  Mr. 
Odell  for  the  •  hicid  moment  of  truth  when  he  told  us 
that  they  went  home  filled  with  knowledge  and  zeal 
that  excelled  that  even  of  the  ancient  disciples  (laugh- 
ter), to  look  old  Beverly  Farms  over.  The  question  of 
re-valuation  was  coming  up,  and  the  Beverly-Farms  folks 
knew  it  was  coming  just  as  well  as  anybody.  They 
knew  they  were  to  be  smittem  with  "  whips  woven  with 
wire ; "  they  knew  they  were  to  be  pillaged :  and  they 
got  together ;  they  rang  the  old  liberty  bell,  and  sent 
their  Paul  Reveres  around  asking  the  people  to  corfie 
together  and  devise  means  to  protect  themselves.  And 
they  got  together  in  caucus,  and  nominated  the  man 
they  wanted  to  sound  this  one-fifth,  little,  small,  piping 
voice  in  the  town  councils.  They  selected  an  honest 
and  able  man,  ]Mr.  AVatson,  for  selectman  ;  but  the  Bev- 
erly people  said,  "  You  shall  not  have  him :  we  will 
give  you  the  man  Woodbury,  who  is  opposed  to  you." 
The  Beverly-Farms  folks  were  to  have  their  assessments 
restated,  and  their  valuations  recast.  They  could  have 
but  one  voice  in  five  ;  but  they  wished  that  voice  to  be 
heard,  and  they  chose  as  their  representative  upon  the 
Board  of  Assessors  a  stout  and  hardy  and  resolute  man 
by  the  name  of  Hardy.  He  would  not  do,  oh,  no ! 
Beverly  repudiated  him,  and  put  in  what  ?  (tui-ning  to 
Mr.  Baker).  AVhom  did  you  put  in  ?  From  what  grave- 
yard did  you  dig  that  assessor  Haskell  ?  (Loud  laugh- 
ter.) This  was  a  crucial  year.  It  was  the  great  test 
year,  when  Beverly  Farms's  rights  were  to  be  tried  ;  and 
Beverly  elected  to  represent  the  Farms,  against  her  pro- 
test, a  man  without  a  dollar  of  taxable  property,  honest 
and  clever,  I  will  agree,  but  pass(',  an  old,  retired  mum- 
my from  a  railroad  station,  putty  in  the  hands  of  de- 
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termined  grim  Capt.  Odell.  (Laughter.)  What  sort  of 
a  chance  did  that  clever,  broken  old  valetudinarian 
stand  in  the  hands  of  Odell?    (Laughter.) 

liemember,  this  representation  was  awarded  us  the 
year,  as  Odell  tells  us,  it  had  been  predetermined  to 
hunt  the  town.  AVhat  did  they  do  ?  They  raised  the 
valuation  of  Beverly  Farms  two  and  a  half  millions,  and 
they  raised  old  Beverly  a  half  a  million.  Five  times  over 
they  let  fall  their  "  whips  woven  with  wire  "  upon  the 
naked  and  unprotected  shoulders  of  Beverly  Farms, 
and  struck  old  Beverly  as  gently  as  a  lover's  caress. 
(Laughter.) 

Now,  let  us  see  what  is  the  occasion  of  this.  1 
suppose  they  say,  "  Why,  Beverly  Farms  was  rich,  and 
why  should  she  not  be  taxed  ?  "  But  what  is  the  reason 
of  this  difference  between  Beverly  and  Beverly  Farms'? 
Well,  let  us  see.  Of  course,  we  are  going  to  find  this 
property  that  Haskell  hunted  for  with  such  eager  eye, 
when  Capt.  Odell  was  holding  him  back,  and  asking 
him  not  to  hurt  Beverly  Farms !  Of  course  we  shall 
find  this  rise  accounted  for  by  new  property !  Now, 
there  were  built  in  Beverly  42  houses  last  year ;  28  of 
them  were  built  in  old  Beverly,  and  1-i  in  Beverly 
Farms.  There  was  discovered  by  survey  an  increase 
of  600  acres  of  land  to  be  taxed,  and  was  it  not  all 
found  over  in  the  Farms,  to  show  why  we  were  raised 
two  and  a  half  millions,  and  Beverly  only  a  half  a 
million  ?  No :  to  the  astonishment  of  any  fah-minded 
man,  we  find  that  there  were  only  26  acres  in  Beverly 
Farms  put  into  the  assessment  as  undiscovered  and  be- 
fore unsurveyed  country,  and  574  acres  in  old  Beverly. 
Stop,  pause,  and  think  about  that.  Our  valuation 
raised  two  and  a  half  millions,  Beverly  raised  a  half  a 
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million.  "We  have  14  new  houses  to  their  28 ;  and 
of  the  land  which  had  been  swept  beneath  "  oblivion's 
dusky  wing"  since  1873,  when  the  wing  was  lifted  in 
1886,  574  acres  out  of  600  were  found  in  the  old  town 
of  Beverly.  Beverly  Farms  seems  to  have  been  about 
the  only  honest  spot  in  all  Beverly,  according  to  the 
statement  of  these  assessors.  (Laughter.)  When  you 
come  to  foot  it  up,  !?  104,000  is  all  they  found  the  value 
to  be,  by  their  own  statement,  of  the  new  property  in 
Beverly  Farms. 

I  will  not  go  into  this  in  detail.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  pick  this  to  pieces.  It  is  all  told  in  one  shriek  of  the 
victim.  One  million  of  it,  they  say,  was  Lothrop's. 
And  when  they  say  that,  my  learned  brother  rises  on 
his  toes  four  or  five  inches  higher,  and  he  assumes  even 
grander  i)roportions  than  his  own  natural  beauty  and 
his  impressive  presence  commonly  give.  And  he  has 
argued  this  case,  I  will  say  here,  with  a  wisdom  and 
an  ingenuity  and  an  eloquence  that  is  rarely  surpassed. 
He  says  that  a  million  dollars  were  assessed  upon  Lothrop. 
But  what  becomes  of  the  other  million  and  a  half,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  and  where  did  they  find  this 
million  of  Lothrop's?  Why,  they  came  here  armed, 
almost,  with  volumes  of  probate  records,  showing  with 
what  activity  and  unstinted  energy  they  pursued  the 
records  of  this  State  to  find  Mr.  Lothrop's  property. 
But  they  didn't  find  any  record  of  the  Lowell  estate  on 
the  Beverly  side,  did  they?  (Laughter.)  How  much 
is  that  ?     We  don't  know. 

Mr.  SoHiER.     Haven't  you  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Stearns.  Got  it!  If  you  ask  me  the  question, 
I  will  say  that  the  trustees  of  that  estate,  with  a  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  that  never  have  been  surpassed,  have 
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presented  neither  inventory  nor  account.  (Loud  laugh- 
ter.) Tiiere  was  no  record-hunting  for  that.  There  is 
no  investigation  for  3,400  shares  of  Atchison  and 
Topeka,  that  Mr.  Pickman,  on  the  Beverly  side,  owns, 
until  this  hearing  begins ;  and  then  down  goes  this 
active  assessor  Odell,  and  comes  back  here,  inflated 
with  virtue,  for  he  has  been  to  the  Atchison-Railroad 
office  a  year  "  after  the  fair,"  and  inquired.  That  is 
the  way  we  play  Ireland  to  Beverly's  England.  That 
is  the  way  that  we,  unrepresented  in  this  government, 
except  by  Haskell,  are  taxed  and  harried  and  foraged 
and  forayed. 

And  they  say  there  is  no  feeling  over  in  Beverly 
Farms ;  that  it  is  as  harmonious  as  the  melody  of  the 
stars.  (Laughter.)  I  want  to  inform  my  friends  that 
there  is  any  quantity  of  feeling  over  in  Beverly  Farms. 
I  want  them  to  understand  we  do  not  like  old  Beverly, 
nor  the  treatment  of  old  Beverly  towards  Beverly  Farms  ; 
and  that  I  am  here  representing  not  merely  the  dumb 
protest  of  a  downtrodden  people,  but  the  active,  urgent 
hostility  they  feel  towards  the  wrongful,  unkind,  and 
unfair  acts  that  have  been  perpetrated  upon  them. 

We  go  on,  and  we  find  that  these  same  summer  resi- 
dents, as  they  call  them,  —  they  tax  one  of  them  for  a 
million,  —  all  of  them  put  together,  the  real  summer 
residents,  pay  only  $^20,000  out  of  $8-l:,000  raised  by 
taxation  from  Beverly  Farms  last  year.  Only  |20,0()0 
is  represented  by  the  real  summer  residents.  So  the 
actual  residents  of  Beverly  Farms,  people  who  live 
there,  and  vote  there,  and  are  taxed  there,  and  have 
every  attribute  of  citizenship,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
have  in  your  own  town,  or  that  any  man  in  this  Com- 
mittee has  in  his  town,  pay  |64,000  out  of  this  |84,000 
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of  taxes.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  they  have  no  rights, 
and  that  you  are  not  to  mind  any  thing  about  them.  I 
say,  if  you  don't  like  the  summer  residents,  what  right 
have  you  to  punish  1,316  people  because  76  of  them 
are  summer  residents  ?  What  right  have  you  to  burden 
tax-payers  who  pay  $64,000  in  a  year,  because  you  have 
some  feeling  against  those  who  pay  the  other  $20,000  ? 

I  will  only  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  instances 
of  this  unfau-  discrimination  in  taxation.  Here  is  one 
that  I  have  not  heard  any  dispute  about.  The  Burgess 
place  in  the  old  town  was  taxed  for  $12,450  ;  it  sold  for 
s-20,()()0.  The  Loring  place  at  the  Farms  was  taxed 
for  $26,384;  and  he  tried  to  sell  it  for  $12,000,  and 
offered  to  put  it  into  the  market  for  that,  and  could  get 
no  purchaser.  It  was  taxed  for  $26,000,  and  it  could 
not  be  sold  for  $12,000.  Ou  the  other  side  of  the  line 
an  estate  is  taxed  for  $12,000,  and  sold  for  $20,000. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  this  at  all. 

Turn  to  the  Pickman  property  on  the  Beverly  side, 
and  there  are  what  are  called  back  lands.  You  have  seen 
the  property,  gentlemen,  and  you  know  whether  or  not 
it  is  back  land.  And  if  there  is  any  thing  these  assess- 
ors ought  to  know  about,  it  is  back  land.  They  say 
they  do  not  know  about  these  magnificent  estates,  but 
they  do  know  all  about  the  back  lands.  Well,  the 
back  land  on  Pickman's  estate  was  assessed  in  1885, 
20  acres,  at  $1,050  an  acre,  and  in  1886  at  $1,500 
an  acre.  They  raised  that  land  $450  per  acre.  They 
went  over  to  the  Beverly  Farms  side,  and  they  found 
there  the  same  kind  of  back  land  on  the  Haven  estate, 
which  was  taxed  almost  the  same  as  Mr.  Pickman's 
land  in  1885,  —  a  little  more,  $1,250  an  acre,  —  and  they 
lifted  that  how  much  ?     Up  to  $1,500,  like  Pickman's? 
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Why,  bless  you  !  they  taxed  it  for  f^  1,352  an  acre.  Oh, 
we  are  nice  people !  we  have  no  feehng  against  old 
Beverly,  I  suppose.     (Laughter.) 

They  found,  farther  along,  a  little  barn,  which  I  hope 
you  saw  when  you  were  there  the  other  day,  belonging 
to  Charles  U.  Cotting,  in  which,  after  you  get  two  horses 
and  a  wagon,  there  isn't  room  for  a  man  ;  a  little  wooden 
structure  that  I  will  put  myself  under  bonds  to  repro- 
duce for  ^500.  But  it  is  on  the  Beverly-Farms  side, 
and  what  did  they  tax  it?  Why,  as  much  as  ^600,  you 
presume,  $700,  maybe  $1,000  when  they  were  hot. 
They  taxed  that  barn  alone,  mind  you,  without  an  inch 
of  land,  for  $6,000.  (Laughter.)  And  mark  you,  if 
any  one  wants  to  take  me  up,  —  I  am  fairly  good  for 
that  suin,  —  I  will*  build  that  bain  for  $500,  which 
they  have  taxed  for  $6,000. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  special  items,  the 
fact  stands,  without  going  into  the  details,  that,  with 
one-twentieth  jiart  of  the  new  taxable  property  found, 
we  are  increased  500  per  cent  more  than  the  old  town. 
We  are  raised  500  per  cent  more  than  the  old  town, 
with  one-twentieth  part  of  the  newly  discovered  prop- 
erty.    The  bare  statement  of  it  is  enough. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  much  of  tax-dodging  there  has 
been.  Here  is  my  distinguished  friend  Mr.  Sohier,  and 
no  one  can  surpass  him  in  zeal  or  intelligence  as  counsel 
for  Beverly ;  a  man  who  stands,  as  you  may  say,  above 
those  whom  my  friend  sneers  at  as  the  farmers  of  Bev- 
ei;ly.  He  is  not  one  of  the  Beverly  farmers.  He  is  a 
high-toned  gentleman  there,  and  I  don't  know  but  he 
leaps  the  hurdles  along  with  the  rest.  (Laughter.)  At 
any  rate,  he  is  able,  from  his  associations  and  his  rela- 
tions, social  and  every  other  way,  to  know  all  about  the 
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Beverly-Farms  high-toned  people.  And  out  of  them  all 
he  could  report  and  find  but  one  man  to  be  doomed,  only 
one.  AVe  read  in  the  Psalms,  "  There  is  none  that 
docth  good,  no,  not  one."  But  there  in  Beverly  Farms 
it  was  right  the  other  way  :  they  all  did  good  but  one. 
(Laughter.) 

But,  what  about  this  estate?  Was  it  an  estate  that 
dodged  its  taxes?  No,  it  was  an  estate  that  never 
dodged  a  cent  of  tax  in  the  world.  On  account  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  trustees,  the  property  became  tax- 
able in  Beverly,  instead  of  being  taxable  in  Boston.  It 
was  not  an  estate  that  had  ever  evaded  one  cent  of  tax, 
not  one  cent;  but  when  they  got  hold  of  it,  they  put  it 
in  }f^30,{)0()  more  than  the  total  fund,  because  it  was  over 
on  the  Beverly-Farms  side. 

"When  you  take  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet, 
you  hud  that  there  has  not  been  a  cent  spent  for  Bev- 
erly Farms  for  any  thing  new,  except  the  fixing-up  of 
this  engine-house.  It  is  a  little  singulj^r,  and  I  will 
pause  a  moment  to  call  attention  to  how  completely  the 
tone  of  the  respondents'  examination  reveals  the  whole 
situation.  My  astute  and  minute  friend  Mr.  Myrick 
questions  Mr.  Baker;  and,  when  he  comes  to  our  griev- 
ances, he  asks,  "  Had  there  ever  been  any  complaint?" 
—  "  No,  sir."  He  passes  to  the  next:  "  Had  there  ever 
been  any  complaint?"  —  "No,  sir."  He  moves  on  to 
the  next:  "Had  there  ever  been  any  complaint?"  — 
"  Yes,  there  had.  It  began  about  five  years  ago,  and 
last  year  we  fixed  it."  (Ijaughter.)  And  so  it  is  that 
this  part  of  Beverly,  representing  half  its  property,  gets 
nothing  unless  it  complains.  And  I  say  that  examina- 
tion revealed  to  me  this  most  startling  thing  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  Beverly  Farms  to  the  town,  that  they 
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must  lay  their  grievances  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  wlion  they  have  begged  long  enough  so  that  they 
can  name  what  they  get  "  Perseverance  "  (laughter),  it 
comes  then  like  a  boon,  not  as  a  right.  What  would 
one  of  your  legs  say  if  it  had  to  beg  of  the  heart  for 
circulation  ?  AVhy  should  not  rights  paid  for  by  all,  and 
common  to  all,  come  and  flow  and  go  and  be  universal, 
and  circulate  through  Beverly  Farms  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  town,  without  these  people  being  compelled  to  go 
nine  miles  to  beg  at  the  feet  of  the  old  town  for  every 
thing?  And  so  it  is,  that,  paying  one-half  the  tax  of 
this  town,  we  have  the  poorest  roads  in  Eastern  ]Massa- 
chusetts;  we  have,  to  protect  the  property  of  one-half  the 
town,  one  policeman  at  $300  a  year,  and  he  is  "  only 
out  nights  a  little  "  (laughter),  while  the  expenditures  in 
these  behalfs  for  old  Beverly  range  way  up  into  the 
thousands. 

Why,  to  punish  this  little  part  of  the  town  in  area, 
this  great  part  in  valuable  property,  they  not  only  do 
this  great  injustice,  but  they  consent  to  take  upon  them- 
selves and  on  debt-burdened  Beverly  twenty  per  cent 
more  of  State  and  county  debt.  I  never  before  knew  a 
town  so  anxious  to  get  taxed.  They  hunt  with  a  micro- 
scope, they  dig  with  a  spade,  they  measure  with  a  rule, 
and  they  survey  with  science,  to  see  how  much  taxable 
property  they  can  make  debt-burdened  Beverly  show. 
And  to  punish  Beverly  Farms,  they  do  a  thing  that  has 
not  been  done,  they  tell  us,  since  1873  :  they  search 
wjtli  a  search-warrant  to  find  property  to  add  to  Beverly's 
burden.  And  they  know,  talk  as  they  may  about  an 
assessor's  oath,  that  there  is  not  a  town  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  that  does  not  put  its  valuation 
as  low  as  conscience  can  permit.     I  tell  you,  this  never 
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was  clone  for  Christian,  ethereal,  sublimated,  winged- 
angel  purposes.  (Laughter.)  It  never  was  done  be- 
cause in  their  upward  look,  like  St.  John  at  Patmos,  they 
saw  the  light  streaming  down  from  beyond  their  undug 
graves.  (Laughter.)  It  was  done  to  punish  Beverly 
Farms.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Chahman  and  gentlemen,  we 
w^ant  to  go.     (Laughter.) 

We  are  wilUng  to  take  the  load,  they  tell  us.  Yes, 
we  are.  Don't  shoot  again :  we  come  down  now. 
(Laughter.)  We  desire  to  go.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
enlarge  upon  that.  We  not  only  desire  to  go,  we  hunger 
to  go.  As  the  thirsty  ridges  implore  the  skies,  we  en- 
treat it ;  we  beg  for  it.  For  once,  we  get  down  on  our 
knees,  and  say,  "  For  God's  sake,  let  us  go  !  " 

Out  of  270  eligible  voters,  260  sign  this  petition, 
only  two  non-residents.  And  of  these,  it  turns  out,  not- 
withstanding we  hear  so  much  about  the  "  booted  and 
spurred  aristocrats,"  all  but  fourteen  get  their  living  by 
manual  labor.  This  controversy  began  forty  years  ago. 
My  learned  brother  here  (I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
elasticity  and  nimbleness  with  which  he  can  change  atti- 
tudes) tells  us,  in  his  Opening  Address,  that  John  T.  Morse 
did  not  have  so  good  a  house  as  other  people  down  there ; 
that  is,  his  parlors  were  not  so  nice :  and  he  said  that  he 
did  not  object  to  having  the  dirty  boots  of  the  natives  on 
his  carpet  when  they  had  the  parlor  caucus  that  Mr. 
Baker  tells  about.  Why,  my  brother  describes  it  as  a 
dirty-booted  caucus  of  natives,  who  came  up  there  to  Mr. 
John  T.  Morse's  parlor  because  his  carpets  were  not  too 
good  for  their  dirty  feet.  But  the  old  Gen.  Baker 
did  not  like  that  admission,  that  this  petition  was  born  of 
humble  parents,  and  smelt  of  the  stable  and  the  straw. 
He  saw  that  that  kind  of  talk  was  not  going  to  answer  ; 
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printed  Openmg  of  Mr.  My  rick,  to  find  that  all  that  talk 
about  the  dirty-booted  farmers  up  in  Mr.  Morse's  parlor 
had  been  stricken  out  at  the  order  of  the  old  captain, 
who  repressed  his  young  and  impulsive  lieutenant. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Mr.  Baker  says  the  farmers 
were  not  there  at  all.  He  says  it  cannot  be  discovered 
that  one  man  who  was  a  native  was  there ;  whereas,  a 
whole  list  has  been  disclosed  before  you  of  native  orators 
who  poured  forth  their  eloquence  there,  and  Mr.  Myrick 
tells  us  of  the  dirty-booted  gang  that  invaded  Mr.  Morse's 
parlors. 

But,  says  my  leirncd  friend  here,  these  are  not  farm- 
ers :  these  are  gentlemen.  True,  he  says,  the  gentlemen 
own  the  land  ;  but  the  men  that  carry  it  on  are  not  farm- 
ers. Now,  I  would  like  to  know  what  makes  a  farmer 
Must  a  man  own  land  to  be  a  farmer  ?  Must  a  me- 
chanic own  a  shop  to  be  an  artisan  ?  Why,  I  own  a 
farm  m.yself,  and  I  have  a  very  intelligent  Irishman  who 
carries  it  on  too  ;  but  I  never  saw  any  man,  especially 
after  he  was  bald-headed,  who  did  not  at  some  time  suc- 
cumb to  the  delusion  that  he  was  a  good  business- man, 
and  so  I  undertook  one  year  to  carry  on  my  farm.  All 
went  wrong :  the  turnips  were  corky,  the  carrots  were  as 
attenuated  as  Calvin  Edson,  "  the  potatoes  they  grew 
small  over  there,"  the  squashes  were  chiefly  water,  my 
dogs  multiplied  faster  than  my  cows  (laughter),  and  the 
hens  stood  around  idle,  while  eggs  were  40  cents  a  dozen. 
Who  was  the  farmer  on  my  place  ?  Was  it  the  intelli- 
gent Irishman,  or  was  it  myself? 

But  I  must  hurry  on.  As  I  say,  I  think  it  needs  no 
argument  to  show  that  the   people  of  this  district  are 
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intelligent,   are  able  to    carry  on  a  town 

and  that  they  most  heartily  wish  and  desire  to  do  so. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  these  summer 
residents.  As  I  have  already  said,  these  summer  resi- 
dents represent  but  the  smallest  fragment,  —  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  people  there.  But  the  objection  to  them 
is  what?  The  objection  is,  that  they  come  down  there 
and  have  money  ;  they  are  rich.  That  is  the  objection. 
I  have  not  heard  any  thing  else  against  them.  They 
neither  steal  nor  lie.  They  do  not  behave  badly,  or  in 
any  other  way  than  as  gentlemen.  But  it  is  said  they  are 
rich.  I  do  not  know  what  member  of  this  Committee 
the  counsel  thinks  is  small  enough  and  mean  enough  to 
be  moved  by  such  an  argument  as  that.  There  is  a 
great  amount  of  demagogy  going  around  the  world  now. 
I  do  not  envy  the  intelligence  nor  the  understanding  of 
any  Committee-man  who  has  not  level  head  enough,  and 
honest  heart  enough,  to  give  the  rights  to  every  man 
that  belong  unto  him.  I  submit  that  it  is  an  insult  to 
any  gentleman  on  this  Committee  to  talk  this  demagogy 
about  the  summer  residents'  wealth.  I  wish  the  summer 
residents  would  take  a  fancy  to  my  little  town,  and 
come  there,  and  bring  their  tribute,  and  help  to  raise 
the  value  of  land  and  property,  and  every  thing  that  I 
own  and  that  I  have.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  them 
come,  Why,  they  tell  us  that  when  Prince  Esterhazy 
goes  to  a  ball,  from  his  raiment  there  drop  such  showers 
of  diamonds  that  the  sweepers  of  the  hall  the  next  day 
are  made  rich,  and  are  sweepers  no  more.  And  so  it  is, 
that  wherever  wealth  goes,  everybody  profits  from  it. 
The  stableman,  the  hostler,  the  harness-maker,  the 
carriage-maker,  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  plumber, 
the  parson,  the  doctor,  —  who  does  not  get  a  drop  when 
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this  golden  shower  falls  ?  Why,  even  my  brothers  who 
sneer  at  wealth,  whom  do  they  want  for  a  client?  For 
whom  do  I  hunger?  (Laughter.)  The  lawyer  may 
look  for  his  baked  beans  and  his  crackers  from  the 
demagogy  that  he  may  preach  to  the  poor  man ;  but  I 
tell  you,  it  is  only  when  his  fingers  rustle  the  coins  of 
the  rich,  that  that  "  peace  that  passeth  all  understand- 
ing" falls  upon  him  like  a  benediction.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

Now,  they  have  issued  a  little  map  here,  and  sent  it 
into  the  Legislature,  which  upon  its  face  is  simply  a 
flaunting  falsehood.  They  have  put  up  before  you 
probably  a  true  map,  on  which  they  have  represented 
the  rich  permanent  residents  of  Beverly  Farms  in  rosy 
red.  INIy  learned  brother  is  an  artist.  Why,  he  under- 
stood even  the  tinting  of  the  case.  Rosy  red  for  the 
rich  resident ;  the  pale  red  he  puts  on  properly  for  non- 
residents —  those  that  they  make  pale,  I  suppose ;  and 
the  natives  are  painted  blue.  That  is  right.  (Laugh- 
ter.) They  are  verif  blue.,  and  they  make  them  so.  And 
I  leave  to  my  brother  to  apologize  to  old  Beverly  when 
he  paints  all  her  people  green.  (Applause  and  laugh- 
ter.) Now,  when  they  come  to  publish  this  in  the 
shape  of  this  little  map  which  I  hold  up  before  me, 
they  paint  the  whole  of  that  pale  and  dark-red  dark, 
indicating  that  all  that  dark  red  is  the  property  of  the 
fleeting  butterflies  of  the  summer's  sun.  I  do  not  care 
who  authorized  it,  I  say  that  this  small  map  is  a  decep- 
tion and  fraud,  so  far  as  two-thirds  of  that  covered  by 
red  is  concerned.  It  leads  the  Legislature  to  believe 
that  all  that  portion  in  red  is  owned  by  people  who 
are  mere  summer  residents,  and  not  residents  and  voters. 
And    they  have    supplemented   it  with  a   little    sheet, 
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which  I  suppose  is  for  distribution,  in  which  it  is  dis- 
tinctly given  to  be  understood  that  all  but  ."^-10 1,000  out 
of  over  !^6,500,000  is  owned  by  mere  summer  residents, 
without  a  word  to  indicate  that  $4,500,000  of  that 
property  is  owned  by  persons  as  much  voters  and  resi- 
dents as  you  gentlemen  are  in  your  own  towns. 

But  now  we  come  to  another  branch  of  the  case,  for 
I  must  pass  over  pages  of  my  notes  that  I  would  like  to 
talk  about.  Not  only  has  Beverly  come  here  to  plead 
for  herself,  but  the  most  touching  thing  that  I  have  heard 
since  Artemus  Ward  devoted  his  wife's  relatives  to  his 
country's  cause,  is  the  solicitude  of  old  Beverly  for  Bos- 
ton. She  is  infused  and  saturated  with  the  deepest  love 
for  this  grand  old  tri-mountain  city  :  and  she  is  afraid 
that  we  are  going  to  establish  a  "  tax-dodger's  paradise," 
as  they  call  it,  and  that  poor  Boston  is  to  pass  away  and 
be  forgotten  ;  to  become  simply  a  poor,  broken  old  re- 
treat, bankrupt  and  lost. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  a  word  against  Boston.  God 
forbid  it !  I  am  as  proud  of  her,  and  so  are  we  all, 
as  anybody  can  be  of  the  grandest  city  that  blesses  the 
AVestern  Hemisphere ;  the  most  splendid  city,  in  every 
quality  that  touches  mind  and  heart,  that  exists  on  this 
revolving  globe,  with  her  institutions  for  the  poor,  the 
blind,  the  weak,  the  lame,  and  the  lost ;  with  her  grand 
charities  that  rebuilt  fire-swept  Chicago,  and  restored 
earthquake-tossed  Charleston.  I  believe  in  Boston,  the 
grand  centre  of  the  humanities  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lectualities of  this  unequalled  old  Bay  State.  But  I  say 
Boston  is  not  hurt,  Boston  cannot  be  hurt,  by  the  incor- 
])oration  of  this  new  town.  All  up  and  down  the  sea- 
coast,  from  Cape  Ann  to  Cape  Cod,  you  find  these  settle- 
ments to  which  Boston  men  rightfully  escape  from  the 
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toils  and  troubles  of  their  lives.  Shall  not  a  Boston  man 
ever  smell  of  the  sea]  Shall  he  enjoy  nothing?  Shall 
the  wealth  which  he  accumulates  by  years  of  toil,  and  is 
taxed  for  all  his  days,  bring  him  no  comfort  ?  Let  us 
see  about  Boston  being  hurt.  Boston  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  excepting  five  years  alone,  has  never  failed  to 
gain  in  her  valuation  —  I  mean  independent  of  all  an- 
nexations ;  and  those  five  years  were  the  five  years  of 
the  terrible  panic  that  affected  all  business.  Boston  lost 
in  '75,  '76,'  77,  '78,  and  '79  ;  but  just  previous  to  that,  in 
'72,  in  one  year  she  gained  f  7(),()()(),000.  In  other  years 
she  gained  |55,00(),()00,  $48,000,000,  and  $43,000,000  ; 
and  in  the  very  next  year  after  the  decrease  began  to 
stop,  in  1880,  she  increased  $26,000,000,  in  '81  she 
increased  $26,000,000  more,  and  in  this  very  last  year 
she  increased  $25,042,263.  That  is  the  way  that  we 
are  ruining  old  Boston.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  good  way,  if 
we  can  all  get  rich  at  once  1  Is  it  not  a  pretty  good 
order  of  things  that  can  build  up  wealthy  communities 
all  up  and  down  our  coast,  and  still  roll  into  this  city  an 
ever-increasing  and  aggregating  volume  of  riches  ? 

Boston  gets  all  this  money.  Boston,  mark  you,  is 
no  producer.  She  makes  no  two  spears  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before.  She  is  like  my  brothers  and 
myself.  We  are  non-producers  ;  we  are  consumers,  and 
a  burden  upon  those  who  do  produce :  and  so  is  Boston, 
Here  she  sits  —  look  at  her — just  like  an  egg  on  a 
mpuntain ;  and  everywhere  that  steam  and  iron  can  go, 
they  are  bringing  unto  her  tributes  from  the  country  all 
about.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  have  a  wife,  where  does 
she  spend  her  money?  Where  does  the  Somerville 
gentleman's  wife  go  to  spend  her  money  I 
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]\Ir.  Daylin  of  Somerville.  The  Lord  knows,  I  don't. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Stearns.  I  can  tell  you.  She  comes  right  here 
to  Boston  ;  and  so  it  is  that  her  importers,  her  jobbers, 
and  every  department  of  trade  and  business,  are  pros- 
perous. The  country  pours  a  continuous  stream  of 
wealth  in  here.  Boston  draws  from  the  country  much 
more  than  the  country  draws  from  Boston.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Boston  is  mean  enough,  receiving  the  great 
golden  stream  that  poui-s  into  her  lap  from  all  about, 
to  begrudge  the  little  dust  that  floats  out  on  the  vernal 
zephyrs,  and  glistens  on  the  clover-leaves  of  the  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  Boston  is  willing  that  the  rest 
should  live,  as  well  as  herself. 

They  say,  also,  that  the  rich  men  of  Boston  are  going 
down  there.  That  is  news  to  me.  We  dared  them  to 
name  a  man  who  was  going  down,  and  they  could  not 
name  one ;  but  they  finally  brought  up  a  man  who 
knew  another  fellow,  who  thought  that  he  could  name 
another  man,  and  that  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Iligginson.  So  they  got  it  at  third-hand.  Then  Mr. 
Higginson  says  that  some  other  fellow  said  that  he 
thinks  a  lot  of  them  are  going  down  there.  How  many 
is  "  a  lot "  ?  I  want  to  know  how  many  is  "  a  lot "  ? 
When  I  first  began  to  nourish  political  ambition,  I  was 
sent  for  to  go  up  to  Berkshire  and  make  a  speech.  T 
was  told  that  the  "  surging  masses "  were  waiting  for 
me  to  come  up ;  that  I  should  have  the  most  crowded 
assembly  ever  seen  there.  That  was  in  1856.  I  went 
up  there,  and  I  found  the  man  that  built  the  fire  in  the 
stove,  the  man  that  lighted  the  hall,  and  the  man  that 
introduced  me  ;  and  there  was  one  woman,  but  she  was 
sick,  and  went  out  before  I  got  half  through.     I  don't 
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know  whether  I  made  her  sick  or  not  (laughter) ,  but 
they  were  all  to  represent  the  "  surging  masses "  that 
were  waiting  for  my  coming.  I  think  that  the  "lot" 
who  are  going  down  to  Beverly  Farms  is  about  equal  to 
the  "surging  masses"  of  Berkshire  who  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  my  wisdom. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  kernel  of  this  matter 
what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  a  man  who  had  been  in  a 
heated  controversy,  an  over-taxed  man  —  if  he  had 
lived  in  Beverly  Farms,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
astonished  at  it ;  it  would  not  have  irritated  him  at  all : 
but  as  he  had  never  lived  in  Beverly  Farms,  and  never 
had  been  subject  to  any  more  than  the  over-taxation  of 
Boston,  it  irritated  him,  and  he  broke  out  and  made 
this  remark,  which  is  made  the  whole  basis  and  text  for 
the  argument  which  has  been  addressed  you. 

The  only  suggestion  from  any  witness  that  Boston 
may  be  harmed,  comes  from  the  witness  who  brings  this 
hearsay  evidence  before  you,  and  who  tells  us  that  in 
seven  years  >J^ "20, 000, 000  left  Boston  for  the  surrounding 
country.  This  began  about  1870,  and  since  no  exodus 
has  occurred  worth  naming.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this. 
No  claim  of  great  and  irreparable  injury  can  now  be 
made.  I  had  sup])osed  much  more  had  gone  from  Bos- 
ton ;  and  of  so  little  importance  was  the  loss  of  less  than 
$3,000,000  a  year  in  the  seven  largest  years  of  emigra- 
tion, that  Boston's  gains  kept  on,  and  the  departures  were 
unnoticed  and  unfelt.  True,  Mr.  Hill  deprecates  all  loss. 
His  long  life  as  a  tax-gatherer  of  Boston  has  made  him 
sensitive  to  every  circumstance  by  which  Boston  suffers 
even  trifles,  and  the  least  cent  of  taxes  that  escapes  his 
clutch  hurts  like  a  wound  to  his  soul. 

But    my  learned  friend  Mr.  Moulton,  who  has  con- 
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ducted  this  case  with  an  abihty  and  fairness  which  I 
have  rarely  seen  excelled,  breaks  out  incautiously,  as 
did  brother  ]\Iynck  about  the  farmers'  shoes,  and  cross- 
examines  one  of  our  witnesses,  Mr.  Loring,  after  he 
has  been  talking  about  the  value  of  estates,  in  this  way: 
"  Why,  there  isn't  any  land  down  to  Beverly  Farms  for 
sale,  is  there?"  Says  Loring,"!  think  so."  —  "Well, 
what  r'  —  "  Well,"  says  ^Ir.  Loring,  "  there  is  the 
Paine  estate."  Whereupon,  my  brother,  as  usual,  can- 
not be  beaten,  and  pulls  out  a  letter,  and  says,  "  Head  that. 
Is  the  Paine  estate  for  sale  V  —  "  No,"  says  Mr.  Loring. 
"  I  thought  it  was,  but  I  was  mistaken."  — "  What 
estate  is  for  sale?"  He  thought  he  could  name  one 
lot,  but  Mr.  Moulton  drove  him  from  that.  So  it  rests 
now,  upon  brother  Moulton's  own  examination  and 
statement,  that  there  is  not  a  foot  of  land  down  there 
for  a  tax-dodger  to  buy.  I  refer  you  to  pages  190,  191, 
and  192  ;  and  if  you  do  not  bear  me  out,  I  am  mistaken. 
On  my  brother  Moulton's  assumption  that  there  is  no 
land  for  sale  there,  a  tax-dodger  cannot  get  there.  And 
so  it  is,  that  wherever  we  touch  these  vague,  pathetic, 
indefinite  defences,  we  find  that  they  are  fretted  and 
abraded  with  inconsistences,  and  blistered  all  over  with 
contradictions.  There  is  no  sort  of  foundation  for  them. 
They  are  all  vague,  ethereal,  intangible,  and  beyond 
vision. 

Why  should  they  go  down  to  Beverly  Farms  ?  I  have 
taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  taxation  in  some 
other  towns,  and  I  have  done  so  from  the  data  which 
Mr.  Sohier  has  given  to  you.  I  find  that  in  Milton  the 
average  tax  since  '76  has  been  ^6.25  ;  in  Nahant,  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  it  has  been  $5.05  ;  in  Swampscott, 
in  the  last  eight  years,  it  has  been  f  8.50  ;.  and  in  Man- 
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Chester,  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  been  $6.25.  Mark 
you !  Here  they  he  all  around :  the  blue  hills  of  Mil- 
ton, the  sea-coast  of  beautiful  Swampscott,  Nahant,  the 
tax-payers'  paradise.  I  say,  that  these  men  whom  they 
characterize  as  "  tax-dodgers "  can  find  refuge  in  a 
dozen  places  cheaper  than  in  Beverly  Farms,  for  Mr. 
Odell  tells  us  that  the  new  town  must  start  stark 
naked,  and  with  a  tax  of  f6.-42  a  year;  and  they  must 
take  one-half  the  debt,  amounting  to  nearly  one-half 
million  of  dollars.  It  has  not  a  hoe  with  which  to 
scratch  a  spadeful  of  dirt  back  into  the  road  that  old 
Beverly  has  tumbled  over  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  without  putting  an  ounce  of  new  material  in  its 
place.  It  has  not  a  shovel,  not  a  horse,  no  town-hall, 
no  library,  no  high  school ;  but,  stark  naked,  as  when 
born,  it  starts  with  a  tax  of  $6.42,  according  to  the  figures 
of  Mr.  Odell  himself.  Why,  then,  should  your  tax- 
dodger  go  down  to  Beverly  Farms,  when  he  can  start  in 
Milton  at  $6.25,  in  Nahant  at  $5.05,  in  Swampscott  at 
$8,  and  where  every  equipment  for  town  government  is 
already  provided  ?  Tell  me,  I  say,  what  reason  exists  for 
any  person  hunting  for  comfortable  and  cheap  shelter, 
to  go  to  Beverly  Farms  ]  We  have  brought  here  two 
or  three  of  our  "  tax-dodgers,"  because  we  wanted  you 
siiould  see  them,  —  Mr.  Morse,  who  has  lived  there  for 
years  and  years,  and  Mr.  Loring,  almost  born  there. 
This  is  the  class  of  men  whom  they  denounce,  and 
whom  they  classify  as  mean  dodgers  from  then*  duties 
t(5  the  government  of  the  State  and  the  town.  Look 
at  them !  They  are  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand 
sinners ;  they  are  the  worst  they  can  name.  They  say 
this  revolution  began  in  the  parlors  of  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Morse,  and  that  it  has  been  fostered  by  Mr.  Loring.     I 
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recollect,  once,  that  a  man  was  being  tried  for  his  life, 
and  that  venerable  and  saintly  old  judge,  Judge  Metcalf, 
was  on  the  bench  ;  and  as  the  judge  was  being  taken 
from  his  dinner  to  the  court-house  by  the  sheriff,  an 
Irishman  on  the  street  thought  he  was  the  prisoner  who 
was  being  tried.  He  says,  "  Look  at  the  wicked  old 
villain !  Anybody  might  know,  by  looking  at  him,  that 
he  was  a  murderer  !  "  So  it  is  that  we  have  presented 
these  two  men,  that  you  might  look  upon  them,  and  not 
have  the  fancy  picture  drawn  by  the  opposing  party 
distort  your  view,  and  do  injustice  to  two  as  honorable 
and  worthy  gentlemen  as  reside  in  this  Commonwealth. 
And  so,  gentlemen,  I  drop  this  matter.  I  think  that 
this  cheap  talk,  this  demagogy,  this  miserable  appeal  to 
any  passion  of  the  day  or  the  hour,  is  unworthy  of  your 
consideration.  I  feel  too  much  pride  in  the  State  in 
Avhich  I  was  born  and  live  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
Committee-man  who  will  root  his  nose  in  the  dirt  that  is 
offered  him ;  and  I  beg  of  you  to  give  us  the  rights  for 
which  we  have  contended,  and  for  which  I  agree  that 
we  will  ever  pray.  I  ask  for  it  on  the  ground  of  justice : 
and  I  say  to  old  Beverly,  If  we  are  a  drag  on  you,  we 
will  go ;  and  if  you  are  a  drag  on  us,  why  can  you  not 
be  equally  generous  ^  What  right  have  you  to  say  that 
we  shall  take  you  upon  our  shoulders,  and  carry  you  like 
the  old  man  of  the  sea,  until  we  are  crippled  in  the 
effort^  If  we  are  too  much  burdened  by  you,  let  us  go, 
like  generous  men.  If  we  are  too  heavy  a  burden  on 
you,  God  knows  we  do  not  want  to  trouble  you.  We 
have  not  cost  you  a  cent.  We  have  paid  from  our  boy- 
hood far  more  than  for  our  time.  You  have  taken  from 
us  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  years, 
and  you  have  given  us  nothing.     You  have  taken  our 
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wages  until  we  are  twenty-one  years  old ;  we  have  now 
arrived  at  our  majority,  and  we  ask  for  our  earnings. 
It  has  been  said,  that,  if  our  petition  is  not  granted  this 
year,  we  shall  come  here  again.  Yes,  we  will.  We 
will  come  here  till  we  get  our  rights.  This  is  an  "  irre- 
pressible conflict ; "  and  the  grand  spirit  that  has  made 
the  American  flag  victorious  in  every  war  in  which  it 
has  been  unfurled,  still  dwells  in  the  little  hamlets  of 
the  old  Bay  State,  and  glorifies  and  exalts  the  Com- 
monwealth.    (Loud  applause.) 
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